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ECONOMIC PLANNERS and social scien- 
lists are touched by the appalling poverty 
of present day Orissa. The question arises—- 
why this terrible economic decline since it 
came under the British in 1803, when Orissa 
hag abundant natural resources, a large 
population, and glorious military and naval 
traditions and past achievements? Is the 
decline due to the life-style of the people. 
and their food habits, imposed by the 
tropical climate? Or, are the socio- 
economic institutions and value systems to 
blame ? Or, is it a legacy of past genera- 
tions of ineptitude ? 

A decline postulates a past period of 
ascendancy. Both these require a study of 
the development of the socio-economic ins- 
titutions, which again demands a thorough 
probing of the socio-cultural environment 
in its historical setting. For this purpose a 
panel of experts on Orissan culture was 


selected for a thematic study of the d&yna-’ 


mics of change in the various facets of 
cultural life in Orissa through the ages as an 
episode in the socio-cultural changes in 
eastern India. Thus, the micro and macro 
aspects have been integrated. 

It is expected that the book will be of 
interest not only to students of -Orissan 
culture, but also to those of socio-cultural 
history of eastern India. 
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PREFACE 


PRESENT DAY economic planners and social scientists are 
touched by the appalling reality of modern Orissa, its proverbial 
poverty. But the question emerges why this economic decline of 
Orissa since the foundation of British rule in 1803 despite its past 
glory of military adventures and maritime ascendancy, abundant 
raw resources, a big idle population with an annual spiral growth 
rate ? The historical probing would direct this question : Is it 
something inherent in the nature and lifestyle of the people due 
to tropical climate and food habits of the people? Or, 
is it due to socio-economic institutions and value systems ? 
Or is it a legacy of the past generations? The idea is 
that the decline in the socio-economic institutions started with 
the Muslim period. Here we consider the Muslims as foreigners 
but not the Ganga rulers who claimed to have come from the 
Andhra region and the Gajapatis who claimed to be 
Karnata Kshatriyas, though only a handful of the Muslims 
invaded Orissa from Bengal and most of the Muslim population 
in the then Orissa were converted Hindus. The answers to this 
probing could be found out in two models : (i) one model makes 
the British rule responsible for the colonial exploitation of the 
people of Orissa and (ii) the other model tends to define the 
economic backwardness of Orissa in terms of a continuous process 
of degeneration starting from the decline of the imperial Ganga 
period in the thirteenth century. 
This historical probing started since the nineteenth century 
and the historians in India make British responsible for the 
“economic backwardness of India. Orissa as an integral part of 
India comes within the ambit of this line of thought, and while 
the British rule shared the main burden of the blame, exploitation 
of the Bengali collaborators cannot escape the scrutinising eyes 
of the historical scholarship. But even then, recently another 
idea has been mooted by the economic historians of India in 
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terms of demand limitations und supply constraints. The 
constant drainage of wealth and surplus produce away from 
Orissa to outside ate away the purchasing power of the people, 
creating a climate of inhibition to the production of more 
commodities for the market. Thus, land and minerals remained 
unexplored, capital formation could not take place, and national 
leadership lay prostrate before the ruling machinery, to be 
exploited unchallenged. But still another question waits 
unanswered why could not the middle class leadership prove 
equal to answer impending economic crisis? They sang the 
music of a glorious past, prided in developing Western education, 
agitated for amalgamating the Orisse irridente, the Oriya 
speaking tracts of the neighbouring region, as an expression of 
self-determination, but could not retard the process of economic 
backwardness. 

The economic backwardness of the nineteenth century 
Orissa had several dimensions which can be analysed from the 
angle of 1) land-man ratio, 2) lack of or rather paucity of capital 
formation for possible industrialisation and 3) heavy emphasis 
on land cultivation, concentration of population in rural areas, 
leading to crisis in the agro-economy, small individual units 
of holdings, village level industries without any innovative 
enterprise for replacing old machinery of production, the lack of 
employment opportunities for living above the substinence 
level for the masses of the people constitute the kernel of the 
economic problem. This analytical model seems necessary for 
explaining the present day crisis in eastern India, involving i) 


economic imbalance between the rural and urban sectors, 


ii) consequent large scale migration of population, arising out 
of industrialisation to the cities, and, both {together leading 
to a disintegration of the present position. 
Hu 2 
The economic decline of a country presupposes her economic 
ascendancy at a particular period of time. It requires a study 
of the genesis and development of the socio-economic institutions. 
This study again demands a thorough probing into the socio- 
cultural environment of the country under a historical setting. 
Thus, as the editor of the present study entitled ‘Life and Culture 
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in Orissa’ keeping the objective of probing the development of 
life and culture of Orissa in view, TI have selected a panel of 
expert3 on Orissa culture for a thematic study of the dynamics 
of changes in the cultural life of Orissa through the generations 
as an episode in the socio-cultural changes in eastern India. 
In the first article the editor has given a bird’s eye view of the 
land and the ethnic origin of the inhabitants of Orissa. Geogra- 
phical location has made Orissa a tract of the rice producing 
Ganga-Mahanadi Valley, and thus has linked her destiny with 
the socio-political developments of eastern India. The demo- 
graphic changes, societal formations and evolutions in the mode 
of production through the ages are partly the results of the 
geographic location, natural environment, and ethnic origin of 
its inhabitants. In the second article ‘Dynamics of changes in 
the social framework’ this under-current of unity in the cultural 
framework of eastern India has been analysed. Starting from 
the ancient period, man’s dialect, literature and religious value 
system have changed with the changing mode of production, and 
resultant change in production relations in eastern India. Jn 
the third paper, the UGC national lecturer for 1970, Professor 
L. K. Mahapatra, M. A,. Ph.D., Head of the Department of 
Anthropology, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar has dealt with the 
role of the Hindu princess in the caste system of Orissa. Professor 
Mahapatra has traced the genesis and development of the caste 
system in Orissa and the role of the princes of Orissa in the 
evolution of the system. The cult of Jagannath is a central 
theme in the cultural life of Orissa. We have presented two 
papers to explain the origin of the cult and the historical role it 
has played in the national life of the people through ages. The 
first paper entitled ‘The ecstasy of love and communitas : a note 
on Jagannath culture’ is written by Sitakanta Mahapatra, M.A., 
IAS, Secretary, Department of Tribal Affairs and Rural Work. 
\5overnment of Orissa and the national poet of Orissa. He is also 
a noted socio-anthropologist. In his paper he has analysed the 
impact of the cult of Jagannath in the lifeand culture of Orissa. 
In the other paper entitled ‘Mystical Lord Jégannatha’ Mr Sushil 
Mukherjea, an erudite scholar, has examined the already prevailing 
theories about the origin of the cult of Jagannatha and has 
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examined the tribal origin of the cult. The tribal cult has ultimately 
developed into the national deity with the proliferation 
of castes and upward mobility of the Sabara tribes into the 
national mainstream of developments. In the sixth paper 
entitled ‘Literary trends in eastern India through ages’ Professor 
Gopal Chandra Mishra, M.A.,D. Litt., Head of the Oriya Depart- 
ment, Sambalpur University, has analysed the essential clemcnts 
of unity in literary trends in eastern India with special emphasis 
on the life and culture of Orissa. The seventh paper is by 
Professor Kanchanmoy Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor and 
Head of the History Department, Nagpur University, and the 
central theme of his paper is that British rule had a beneficial 
aspect in Orissa and the Christian Missionaries had a role in the 
modernisation of Orissa’s life and culture. The paper entitled 
‘British Baptist Missionaries in Orissa, 1822-58 a study in 
Western impact on nineteenth century society’ deals with the role 
of the Christian Missionaries in shaping the destiny of modern 
Orissa. In the eighth paper entitled ‘Dynamics of social changes 
in modern Orissa’ the editor has attempted to depict the evolu- 
tionary process of social changes in Orissa afid has emphasised 
the dynamics of changes and continuity in the life and culture of 
Orissa as a typical case study of the evolutionary process 
shaping the social history of eastern India. The ninth paper is 
by Dr Tapas Kumar Chakravorty, M.A., Ph.D. OES entitled 


‘Social content in the Oriya literature of the late 


nineteenth 
century’ 


The central theme of the paper is that the nineteenth 
century witnessed the blossoming of the Oriya prose literature 
and the litterateurs of the period, influenced by Western culture, 
created Iiteraiy trends as socially conscious authors. The impact 
of the British rule led to social changes and economic modernisa- 
tion, integrating her economy with the capitalist development of 
the world. It also led to the dislocation in her traditional agrarian _ 
economy. In the tenth paper Dr Nabin Kumar Jit, M.A., Ph. D., 
has traced the origin, nature and sequel to the peasant resistance 
movements in nineteenth century Orissa. He has analysed the 
charagter of the pcasant revolts under the backdrop of the 
changing profiles of the agrarian framework of eastern India. 
As a fitting conclusion we now present the paper by Gopinath 
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Mohanty, the foremost litterateur of Orissa, the Gnan Peetha 
award winner, socio-anthropologist, a Specialist in the tribal 
life of Orissa and the author of many best-seller novels in Oriya 
literature. In his paper ‘Fading outlines in tribal culture’ the 
author has depicted the dynamics of changes in the life and 
aspirations of the people of Orissa. He has noted the process of 
peasantisation in the tribal life and in their value system and how 
they were depeasantised in course of time with the operation of 
the capitalist system and land alienation. 


ITI 


It is the editor's pleasant duty to express his deep sense of 
the Late Padmashree Paramananda Acharya, cx-Superintendent 
of Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar,who inspired him to do 
some in-depth studies on the history of Orissa and lent him some 
valuable palm leaf manuscripts, books and journals from his 
personal collections. The editor feels honoured to dedicate 
this volume to his sweet memory. Manuscript records of Orissa 
were studied in Orissa State Museum and Archives, Bhubaneswar 
and in the National Archives, Delhi. He must record his grate- 
ful thanks to the Librarians and Archivists of those Institutions 
and he will always cherish the sweet memory of their ungrudging 
assistance to him. 

The editor is also grateful to the learned contributors of 
papers to this volume. He has given a synoptic view of their 
papers. The papers were arranged in such a way that the collec- 
tion will throw a new light on the social change and continuity 
in the life of an integral part of eastern India. The contributors 
were respectful to the late P. Acharya, and to make this book a 
valuable commemoration volume to honour this late learned 
historian they readily co-operated with me by contributing some 
of their very best papers. My special thanks are to Dr Nabin 
Kumar Jit, M A., Ph.D., one time research fellow at this LLTE 
who assisted me in editing this volume and himself contributed 
a paper from his unpublished thesis. He must also acknowledge 
his debts to Messers Minerva Associates; Calcutta and Specially 
to Mr Sushil Mukherjea, Director and an erudite scholar, for 
publication of this book. Finally he must thank his wife Sm. 
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Subhra Dash, B.A. (Hons), B. Ed,, who cheerfully accepted his 
preoccupations for editing this volume. 

The editor hopes that this modest attempt to present the 
different facets of social life of Orissa will be of some interest to 
the students of Indian Socio-economic history as a micro-study 
on the social history of eastern India. The editor will welcome 


any suggestion and comment that may help him to improve this 
work. 


Indian Institute of Technology Binod Sankar Das 
Kharagpur 
August 15, 1984. 
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THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF ORISSA 


ORISSA EXTENDS from 17°49'N to 22°34'N latitude and from 
81°29'E to 87°29 E longitude on the eastern coast of India. It 
is girdled by West Bengal on the north-east, Bihar on the north, 
Madhya Pradesh on the west, Andhra Pradesh on the south and 
ihe Bay of Bengal on the east. Orissa was separated from Bihar 
and came into existence on April 1, 1936. The then capital of 
Orissa was at Cuttack, located at the apex of the Mahanadi 
delta. 


Morphologically Orissa may be divided into five parts: the 
coastal plains, the middle mountainous country, the rolling 
uplands, the river valleys, and the subdued plateaus. 


(A) The Coastal Plains 


The coastal! plains of Orissa stretch from Subarnarekha in 
the mnmorth to the Rushikulya in the south. They are narrow in 
the north, widest in the middle, narrowest in the Lake Chilka 
coast, and broad in the south. The coastal plains are the gift of 
six major rivers which by bringing silt from their catchments, 
have reclaimed this area. The rivers from north to south are the 
Subarnarekha, the Budhabalanga, the Baitarani, the Brahmani, 
the Mahanadi and the Rushikulya. The coastal plains are thus 
fermed as a country of “six deltas’. But excepting a few the 
rivers have failed to develop true deltaic characteristics because 
of the strong offshore currents. In terms of their location the 
coastal plains can be termed as the north (the deltas of the 
Subarnarekha and the Budhabalanga), the middle (the combined 
deltas of the Baitarani, the Brahmani and the Mahanadi) and the 
south coastal plains (the Rushikulya plains). 


(B) The Middle Mountainous Country ନ 


The mountainous region of Orissa covers about three- 
fourths of the area of the state as & part of the Indian peninsula. 
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In this region deep and broad valleys are cut by the Baitarani, 
the Brahmani, the Mahanadi, the Rushikulya, the Vamsfadhara 
and the Nagavali rivers. They are fertile, well-drained and 
thickly populated. Morphologically this region may be divided 
into the following units 

a) the Simulia and the Meghasanai mountains; 

b) the Baitarani and the Brahmani interfiuves; 

c) the watershed between the Brahmani and the Mahanadi; 
and 


d) the watershed of the Rushikulya and the Vamsadhara. 
The elevation ranges from 610 to 1,068 metres. 


(C) The Rolling Uplands 


The rolling uplands are lower in elevation than the plateaus. 
They vary from 153m. to 305m. They are the products of 
continued river action and are situated in the Koel-Sankh basin 
of the Upper Brahmani, the Suktel and the Tel of the 
Midd!e Mahanadi, and the Sabari basins and as such are rich in 
soil nutrients. The rolling uplands may be grouped as follows : 
Rajgangpur, Jharsuguda, Bhawanipatna, Bolangir, Titlagarh- 
Patnagarh, Malkangiri and Rairangpur uplands. 


(D) The River Valleys 


River valleys are the net product of the river actions. They 
are fertile and at times present an undulating topography. The 
major river valleys of Orissa are associated with the Brahmani, 
the Mahanadi and the Vamsadhara rivers. 


(E) The Subdued Plateaus 


The subdued plateaus (305-610m.) reveal all the features of 
peninsular tablelands. They are almost flat and the monotony 
of orography is interrupted by the river valleys. These features 
are commonly met respectively within the Upper Baitarani and 
the Sabari basins of the Keonjhar and Koraput districts. 


Geologically Orissa is a part of the Gondwana land mass, 
one of the oldest and most stable land masses of the world. 
The rocks in Orissa range from the Archean to the recent periods. 
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The most frequently occurring rocks may be categorised as 
follows 


(a) Pleistocene and recent, (b) Oligocene and lower Miocene, 
(c) Jurassic ( Upper Gondwana }, (d) Permo-Carboniferous 
(Lower Gondwana), (e) Cuddapah (Pre-Cambrian) (f) Dharwar- 
ian, (g) Khondalites, (h) Charnockites, (i) Granites and Gneisses. 


SOIL 


Broadiy the soil of Orissa may be classified as transported 
and residual soil in terms of its mode of formation. The trans- 
ported soil is an admixture of eroded materials and consequently 
heterogeneous in character. The residual soils are mainly worn 
out by different agents of erosion. They preserve the character 
of the bed-rocks. 


The catchment basins of the drainage system in Orissa are 
dominated by the granite and gneissic rocks, which have resulted 
in a sandy soil. Clay predominates the middle and lower reaches 
of the drainage channels. The residual soils are met with in the 
interfluves, mountains and plateaus. Two types of soils, soil 
as the product of the parent rocks, known as endodynamorp- 
hous and the soil influenced by environmental factors called 
ectodynamorphous, can be found in Orissa. Regional climatic 
variations and seasonal changes have resulted in the predomi- 
nance of chemical weathering over physical erosion. Intense 
insolation during summer destroys organic matter and the rains 
help in transporting them. Thus, climate has played a vita! role in 
dctermining the nature of the soils in Orissa. Jn terms of rainfall 
characteristics the northern plateau, the central table-land, the 
Eastern Ghats and coastal regions may be included in the ‘semi- 
humid’ type. In these regions the red, yellow and black carth, 
lateritic and alluvial soils occur. But Baliguda, with the rainfall 
above 50cms., comes under ‘humid’ climate which has given 
rise to forest soil. 

The alluvial or fluviogenic soil may be classified as flood 
plain, wet meadow and littoral saline sdil. The soils 6f the 
middle mountains and rolling uplands of Orissa may be 
classified into laterite and regur soil or black-earth. The 
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laterite soil may further be sub-divided into Ranga Mali and 
Ragudia, while the regur soil may be classified as Chandi Khalia, 
Gutkhalia, Gengutikhalia and Khalia. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of Orissa is influenced by the SW monsoon 
and the retreating NE monsoon. As the state is located on 
the eastern coast of India, it does not come under the direct 
path of the SW monsoons. In consequence monsoon rain is 
much Jower in Orissa compared to West Bengal On account 
of the NE-SW alignment, the Eastern Ghats fail to act asa 
barrier to the moisture laden monsoon winds from the Bay of 
Bengal. At the season of the late monsoons, however, cyclones 
from the Bay of Bengal move NW along the Brahmani- 
Budhabalanga interfluve. They bring in heavy rain clouds to 
the upper reaches of the drainage channels in the districts of 
Mayurbhanj, Sundargarh and Sambalpur, leading to heavy 
floods at the lower level of the Mahanadi. 


At the season of the retreating monsoon, Orissa again lies 
parallel! to the NE to SW winds. Consequently it does not get 
rain during winter except a very little in the NE. This pheno- 
menon js due to the depressions which move from NE to SE 
atong the Ganga plains. During March-May, some rainfall is 
received in NE Orissa due to the loca! depressions formed over 
the Jower Ganga delta, known as the Nor-westers (Kal/baisakhi) 
and the resultant rain is surely convectional. 


Although rainfall is widespread during the monsoons, some 
local variants are experienced due to orography. Rainfall in 
Orissa varies from a maximum of 181.2cms. at Bhadrak to only 
107.5cms. at Krishnaprasad. In general the Eastern Ghats, due 
to high rellief, receive more rainfall than the coastal plains. The 
late monsoons are primarily cyclonic, and bring in enough rain 
to northern Orissa during the months of September and October, 
leading to floods and widespread destruction of ripened paddy. 


Tempferature 


The mean annual temperature of Orissa is influenced by 
its latitude, elevation and proximity to the sea. The temperature 
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rises from 20.5°C. in the coastal plains to 21.4°C. in the inland 
areas gof the state. Almost the whole of Orissa with the only 
exception of the coastal and the middle mountainous regions of 
the Koraput district has got a mean annual temperature of 
21.4°C. to 26.6°C. The inland locations of Koraput are com- 
pensated by thcir high elevation. Consequently they enjoy a 
slightly lower mcan annual temperature than what may be norm- 
ally expected for that latitude. 


The moderating influence of the Bay of Bengal on the 
coastal plains and the influence of high configuration in the 
inland areas are striking features of the climatic conditions. 
High summer and low winter temperatures in the inland areas 
result ina higher annual range of temperature than that ex- 
perienced in the coastal plains. In the coastal plains of Ganjam 
and Puri districts it is only 6.7°C. whereas it increases to 18.3°C. 
further inland. 


FORESTS 


The forest resources of Orissa exceed the optimum require- 
ment of the State, but their maldistribution has been posing a 
serious problem. The fertile coastal plains with a dense popula- 
tion are lacking in forest cover, and the remoteness of the forests 
from the consumption centres and the bulky character of their 
products necessitate cheap haulage, which Orissa lack very much. 
Its rivers, with their beds dry in summer, are unsuitable as a 
cheap means of communication. A well co-ordinated road 
system and a network of rail road is also not available. The 
presence of a large tribal population practising shifting cultiva- 
tion like Foila & Jhum on an cxtensive scale engenders direct loss 
of valuable forest cover. 


Forest Classification 


On the basis of legal right of the people the forests in 
Orissa may be classified into the following eight well-defined 
categories: Reserved forests ( 33.8% ), Reserved lands ( 9.4% ), 
Demarcated and protected forests (0.8%), Protected Forests 
( 25.0% ), unclassified forests, Lakharaj forests (0.2% ), Debottar 
fprests ( 0.1% ), Ex-Zamindari forests (30.7%). 
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The first four types with valuable timber and bamboo 
account for 44% of the total forested area controlled under 
the forest department and are guarded from forest fire. 


The other four types of forests are more or less managed 
by private agencies. Even though the undemarcated and 
unclassed forests are owned by the Government, the public 
are freely allowed to exploit them for their domestic use on 
payment of a nominal amount for their maintenance. The 
Debottar forests are owned by religious institutions. The 
private forests were owned and exploited privately and Govern- 
ment had absolutely no authority over them. Since the promul- 
gation of Zamindari Abolition Act in !955, a large portion of 
them has been transferred to the Government. This portion) is 
at present kept under the supervision of the Board of Revenue 
with the intention of their being handed over to the forest 
department in due course. Thus the public sector owns 72.3% 
and the private sector 27.7% of the total forest area in Orissa. 
Most of the reserve forests are concentrated in the north-east 
of the Mahanadi, while forests owned by private agencies are 
situated in the south and south-west of it. 


Demography of Orissa 


Orissa’s 21.93 million population live in 51,417 villages and 81 
towns, spread over 156,000 square km. according to the 1971 
census. The total area of the state comprises 4.7% of the Indian 
Union and it accommodates 4.01% of her people and hence 
it has less population than the average compared to the area. 
Where the average Indian density of population is 182 persons 
per sg. km. the density in Orissa is 141. The demographic 
problem of Orissa is not high population but its unequal 
distribution over the whole area. The fertile coastal area jis 
thickly populated, accommodating 35.3% of the total popula- 
tion, while it accounts for only 15.5% of the State. Five 
subdivisions, namely, Bhubaneswar, Cuttack, Jaipur, Kendra- 
para ‘and Balasore ‘comprising only 10% of the area of the 
state, accommodate nearly one-fourth of the total population 
of Orissa and the average density is more than 226 persons 
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per sq. km. In certain Police-stations like Govindapur in 
Cuttack district and Purushottampur in Ganjam district, the 
density exceeds even 500 persons per sq. km. while in the 
Eastern Ghat regions the density is below 15. There are areas 
in the Koraput district where the population density is very 
low, because of the inhospitable terrain, lack of cultivated 
land and underdeveloped communication. In the mountainous 
and plateau areas, high concentration of population may be 
found in the fertile river valleys. The pressure and density 
of population varied over the decades in the 20th century in 
1901, the density was only 66.0 per sq. km. while in 1971 it 
increased to 141 per sq. km. 


Population Growth 


In between 1901 and 1951 the population growth was 
comparatively slow. During this period the population 
increased from 10.3 million to 17.5 million. The average per 
decade growth of 11.6% is lower than India’s average of 
14.4% for the same period. But during 1961-71 the growth 
rate had been accelerated and it is now higher than that of 
the Indian Union. 


The growth is also uneven in different parts of Orissa. 
The coastal areas of the State are at saturation point while 
the areas like the middle mountainous terrain and the rolling 
uplands of the West and North-West provide empty land and 
better economic opportunities for the new settlers. New irriga- 
tion schemes, exploitation of minerals and forest resources and 
establishment of new small scale industries with the discovery 
of raw materials and the availability of hydel power have 
attracted the people of the coastal area to these sparsely 
populated regions. 


Occupational Structure and Labour Force 


The dynamics of the occupational structure are dependant 
on employment opportunity and the avAilability of I&bour 
force. According to the 1961 Census of Orissa, 43.7% of the 
population work, while the remaining 56.3% depend ‘on the 
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working people. But in the Indian Union there are 43.1% 
workers and the remaining 56.9% dependants. Orissa hag more 
male workers than females, mainly due to lack of female 
education and the constraints of customs. 


Economic prosperity depends more on the cfficiency of 
the labourer than on the size of the labour force. In 1961, 
73.8% of the workers were engaged in agriculture as against 
61% in the whole country. Thus in Orissa more men were 
dependant on agriculture in 1961 than in 1951. This high 
dependance on agriculture is at the root of the State’s present 
poverty leading to subdivision and fragmentation of land, large 
scale denudation of forest areas, and resultant corrosion of 
soil due to flood. 


Settlement Pattern 


Orissa’s settlement is rural in character, as more than 67% 
of the total population live in the villages. Orissa’s 20.12 million 
rural people live in 51,417 villages. Moreover, the villages have 
been categorised as small, medium and big, depending on the size 
of the population. 


The number of the villages in Orissa fluctuated from 45,387 
in 1941 to 48,398 in 1951. In 1961 the number ‘of villages was 
46,466 excluding 5.659 uninhabited areas. 


A few villages in Kalahandi and Koraput districts were 
deserted and the villagers moved to the Dandakaranya project 
for economic reasons. A number of villages were uprooted 
for the Rourkela Steel Plant. It is seen that the number of 
small villages is declining, while the big ones, are increasing. 
In 1951 small villages, with a population of less than 500 per- 
sons each formed 84% of the total while in the year 1961 its 
percentage declined to 77.08%. The maximum number of 


big villages are found in the coastal plain of Cuttack, Ganjam 
and Puri. 


Housing 


The entire population of Orissa, comprising 17.5 


| million 
in 1961 was huddled in some 3.3 million 


residential rooms. 
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The average room density works out to 5.29 persons.“ In 
the distgiict of Puri, the average room density is the maximum 
in the state, and it is as high as 6.07 persons. The housing 
problem in the inland areas like the district of Dhenkanal 
is acute and the room density is 5.76, the second highest in 
the State. In the coastal districts the high average room 
density is due to the pressure of population while in the 
inland areas it is mostly due to lack of construction activities 
owing to the low economic growth. 


Language and Religion 


In Orissa, Oriya is spoken by 76.0% of the total population. 
The remaining 24.0% of the population speak various tribal 
languages. There are nearly 36 tribes found in Orissa, like the 
Kondh, Gond, Santal, Savar, Paraja, Oraon etc. 


In the coastal plains like the districts of Cuttack, Puri 
and Dhenkanal more than 94.2% Oriya-speaking people are 
found. In the border districts the percentage of non-Oriya- 
speaking people i slightly higher. In the north-east 12.2% 
of the total population speak Santal and Bengali. In the 
Ganjam district in the South-east Telugu, Savara and Kandha 
are important. 


The Hindus constitute the majority population in Orissa. 
There are also the Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Jains and 
the Buddhists, besides many backward classes named as 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes. There are 42 scheduled 
tribes recognised in Orissa which constitute about more than 
a fifth of the total population of the State. They are found 
ina large number in the Sundargarh district where they cons- 
titute 56% of the total population. Sundargarh is followed 
by Mayurbhanj, Phulbani, Koraput, Keonjhar, Kalahandi, 
Sambalpur and Bolangir. There are also 92 scheduled castes 
and their strength is about 3 million. Besides, there are 111 
backward classes and their number is more than four million. 
All the backward castes, including the schéduled castes and 
the scheduled tribes, constitute 66.7% of total population 
of the State. 
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Towns 


Orissa, a land of temples and old towns, has developed 
many urban centres from long past. Puri, Bhubaneshwar and 
Jajpur are the temple towns of Orissa. At preseni 6.339, of the 
people of Orissa are town dwellers. In 1961, the town popula- 
tion constituted only 6.3% of the total population. 


Most of the towns have developed at the river banks cither 
as trade, cultural centres, or as seats of administration. The 
Mahanadi, the largest, the broadest and the decpest of the 
rivers of the State accounts for 30.6% of towns and 34.2%, of the 
urban population. 


Along the coastal plains, due to better water facilities, casy 
means of communication, a high pressure of population, and 
development of agriculture, a mushroom. growth of fowns may 
be seen. The coastal plains account for 30.5% of tho toial 
township and 45.9%; of the urban population. Cuttack, Berham- 
pur, Puri, Balasore and Bhubaneswar are the important towns 
of Coastal Orissa. 


Cuttack, the old capital of Orissa, has been the leading 
town from the 1lith century. It has retained through tle 
centuries iis commercial supremacy, which inay now be surpassed 
by Rourkecia in the next few decades. 


Amongst the industrial towns, Rourkela, Brajarajnagar, 
Rayugada, Rujgangpur and Chouduwar are important. Biramitra- 
pur, Barbil and Rumpur are the important centres’ of mining. 
Jatni, Khurda, Kantabanji and Rairangpur aré important nodal 
centres. Gopalpur, Chandubali and Paradecep are the port 
towns of Orissa. Soro, Jaleswar and Banki*®are over-grown 
villages and Machhkund and Burla arc important for the 
generation of hydel power. The best planned administrative 
town in the country, next to Chandigarh, is Bhubaneswar, 
which is the new capital of Orissa. 


Occupetional Structure 


Seventy-ninc percent of ihe towns of Orissa are adminis- 
trative ccntres. The agricultural towns are only 9.79 and 
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manufacturing towns arc 6.7% of the total] number of the 
towns. Brajarajnagar, Rajgangapur, Rourkela and Choudwar 
are the industrial towns in Orissa which have developed mainly 
dus to the Hirakud Dam. 


AGRICULTURE 


In Orissa the net sown arca accounts for 36.4% of the 
.total arca while only 2.9% of the statc is double cropped. 
About 18.6%, of the total land is under forests and one third 
(32.8%) is not available for cultivation. Since only a little 
over onc third of the State is under the plough, agriculturally 
Orissa is backward. 


The crops grown in Orissa may be broadly classified into 
cereals, pulses, oilseeds and moncy crops Orissa grows in 
varying intensities seven types of cereals, two major pulses, 
five types of oil-seeds and nine types of moncy crops. 

Cereels 

Crissa, with 4.47m. hectares of cereal land, produce 4.40 m 
tonnes of cereais. Amongt the cereals, rice dominates. It 
occupies 4.41 m. hectares or 96.4%, of the total area under 
cercals. Rice production amounts to 4.31 nm’ tonncs or 98.0% 
of the total cereal production of the state. Thus in Orissa the 
entire agricultural economy depends on rice production. 
Although Orissa’s total surface area is only 4.7.% of the country, 
it produces 12 1%, of the entirc rice production. It ranks fourth 
in rice cultivation and third in production, being next to West 
Bengal and Bihar. The yield ‘per hectare is much lower than 
that in Tamil Nadu. Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal. 


Rice cultivation is mostly confined to the alluvial coasta! 
plains and river valleys below the 305 metre contour linc because 
of the ideal topographical conditions. Apurt from rice other 
cereals like ragi, small millets, maize, wheat, jowar, and bajra 
are also cultivated in Orissa. 


Pulses ~ 


Gram, Tur and Arhar are the major pulses grown in Orissa. 
A host of minor pulses are also cultivated. The pulses may be 
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broadly divided into Kharif and Rabi crops according to theic 
season of growth. Mostly, pulses are raised asa second crop 
after the cereals are harvested, if the climate and soil conditions 
are favourable. Irrigated tracts like the Mahanadi delta, the 
Rushikulya plains, and the Hirakud region are the prominent 
pulse-growing areas of Orissa. 
-Oil-see ds 
Groundnut, castor, sesamum, rape, mustard and linseed 

are the principat oil-seeds grown in Orissa. Like pulses, oil- 
seeds are also categorised as Kharif and Rabi crops according to 
their season of growth. Oil seeds dominate primarily in the rabi 
season as a second crop after the cereals are harvested. The 
conditions of growth are almost similar to those of pulses. The 
district of Kalahandi leads in oil-seed cultivation. 


Coconut is mostly confined to the coastal! plains because of 
the high salinitv of the soil. Unlike Kerala, in Orissa coconut is 
primarily grown as a fruit crop. Except coconut, all other oil- 
seeds are seasonal in character. 


Cash Crops 


Cash crops are grown by the farmers in Orissa to market 
their products. Such crops are cultivated on 0.103m. hectares. 
Amongst cash crops, fibre crops like jute are specially important. 
Jute accounts for the maximum area and out-turn among all the 
cash crops. Next to West Bengal, Bihar and Assam, Orissa is 
the fourth largest producer of jute in the country. Jute gained 
importance in the deltaic plains only after 1947, when India 
lost a substantial part of her jute land to the then East Pakistan. 
Rice and jute compete with each other as they require almost 
similar soil and climatic conditions. Cultivation of jute is 
primarily confined to the coastal plains of Cuttack and Balasore 
districts. Sugarcane is the second most important cash crop in 
Orissa in area as well as production. The other cash crops 
of the state are mesta, and a limited amount of cotton. 


Agricultural Problems 


Apart from irrigation, floods and droughts, low yield per 
hectare and subdiviskon and fragmentation of th 


e holdings are 
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most important agricultural problems of the state. Amongst 
other agricultural problems, despite some government measures 
in the agrarian sector, the existing land tenure system, extensive 
rural indebtedness, lack of adequate fertilisers, and lack of 
improved seeds need mentioning. 


Irrigation 


In a state like Orissa where 73.7% of the population is 
intimately connected with agriculture as a gamble in the hands 
of monsoons, irrigation is necessary. The uncertainty of mon- 
soons, their maldistribution, and often great variation in the 
total amount of annual precipitation have forced the people 
and the Government to make provision for artificial irrigation to 
prevent frequent crop failures. 


In Orissa irrigation is of two types—flow irrigation and lift 
irrigation. Flow irrigation includes canals, whereas lift irrigation 
comprises tank. well and tube-well irrigation. The greater part 
of the area is irrigated by flow or gravity irrigation and minor 
irrigation has mostly dominated the field. The canals irrigate 
only 37.84%, while the tanks account for 40% of the total 
irrigated land of the State. Wells are not important in Orissa, 
but various other means of minor irrigation account for 19.77% 
of the total irrigation. Since 1961-62 the area under irrigation 
has increased. 


The efficiency of the canal system is directly controlled by 
environmental factors like morphology. The proposed delta 
division is succeeded by the Hirakud system. The existing canal 
complex under the Malhanadi division in irrigating land per 
Kilometre of the canal system is significant. But the order of 
this analysis is reversed when the question of population benefit 
is taken. The Mahanadi division leads others with a big margin. 
it is followed by the Baitarani and the Rushikulya systems. This 
is obviously so because in the Mahanadi delta the pressure of 
population per sq. km. is the highest. Thus the Hirakud division 
and the proposed delta division are efficient at presentonly 
because less number of people are benefited by them, and there 
is enough room for their greater utilisation. 
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In the relling uplands of Orissa to the north and the ncrth- 
west the orcgraphy is inhespitabie 2nd stands in the way cf 
major canal irrigation schemes. Minor iirigation has thus had 
to play ils unquestiened rt lc in determining the State's 
agricultural cutput. Frem times immomerial, a large number of 
water sources like tanks and “bunds” have provided insurances 
to the farmers eguinst crop failures in case of drought er late 
rains in the urduleting Gondwana areas of Orisse. Minor 
irrigation is of special importance ina state like Orissa as 60% 
of its areca is bereft cf perennial canals. Low cxpenses for the 
execution and maintcnance of minor irrigation schemes and the 
little demand fc1 technical knowledge in their exccution arc 
points in favour cf the minor irrigation schemes in Orissa. 


Flood and Drainage 


Orissa is located in east peninsular India, with ail the major 
rivers draining into the Bay of Bengal after flowing for long 
distances in the State. Many cf them have their sources bayond 
Orissa, such as the Chotanagpur plateau, and the Amarkantak 
plateau of Madhya Pradesh They arc Substrharekha, Brahmani 
and Mahanadi 


There are some rivers which originate from. the eastern 
slopes of the Eastern Ghats. They are Budhabalanga, Salandi 
and Rushikuliya. 


The third sect of rivers has enly ficad waters in Orissa. Such 
rivers are confined to southern and south-western Orissa. They 
are the Nagavali, the Vaimsadhara, the Sileru and the Sabari. All 
these rivers are cf mincr importance lo Orissa as they drain 
enly small tracts of the State. 


But the big rivers which cause fle‘ds in Orissa arc the 
Mahanadi, the Brahmani, the Baitaiani, the Sulandi. the Ke pali 
and the Subarnarekha. 


When the stream ficw exceeds its. ncimal capacity, a river 
attains the flood stage. The floeds vary according to the capacity 
of the channels and the amount. and periodicity of rainfall in the 
catchment basins. They also vary because cf a host of other 
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factors such as iepegraphy, the size and shape ef the basin, the 
distribu¢.0n of iribuiaries, the season of the year, condition of 
the ground surface, and temperature. 


Fleods cause damege to standing creps and to human 
habitations and take heevy tolls in terms cf human and cattle 
pcpulation. The flcods cf 1629 and 1866 were mere disastrous 
than these of 1855. In i§72 seme 2,951 sq. km. in the Cuttack 
and 2,782 sq. km. in the Puri districts were inundated. Out of 
this 1560 sq. km. were under water for weeks together. 


In view cf the havee caused by ficods, the urgency of 
effective measures to contrel the fury of the fileeds are essential 
There arc three schcols, advecating dilferent views. Sceme 

want to confine the extra water within the limits cf the river 
chennc! and not to on any surpius water to spill over the 
delta. Another prepesiticen is the abolition of all flocd 
protection embankments. If this is done, free and natural 
spilling all over the delta can be achieved. The pcoiicy decision of 
1867 to construct cgnals fer irrigation in some areas cf the delta 
and to protect them frem flocds has in the long resulted in floods 
P intensity hiting the non-irrigated and non protected 
arcas of the dcelia. The great 1955 fiveds proved this. The pelicy 
consiruciing detention reservoirs in the upstream was wisely 
taken up by the Government at tirakud. Aficr the construction 
of a barrage in the Mahanadi at Mars}, the present flooded 
reas of the delta may be protected. 


INDUSTRY 


Despite considerable industrial developmer:t since iindepen- 
dence, Orissa ligs behind ‘nany other states of ihe ceuntry. 
This is quite significant as Orissa has the smallest number of the 
registered fuciories (1 03%) in India cempared to 23:61%%, of 
Maharashtra «id Gujarat, 13.67°, of Bihar and 8.77%’ of West 
Bengal. Orissa employs only 0.21°, of the total Indian indus- 
trial labour, which is the lowest in ihe country. The growih of 
industrial units in Orissa has been very slow. Alt this has 


resulted in a comparatively lower per capita income. 
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Industrial Labour Force 

To judge the industrial growth in a particular - State the 
extent of industrial employment in it is one of the barometer. In 
Orissa there has been a steady increase in industrial employment 
since the First Plan was launched, but the growth rate has been 
extremely slow despite her vast natural resources. It is more so 
because industries are increasingly employing labour-saving 
machinery. 
Power 

Availability of cheap and adequate power is one of the 
prime factors in industrial development. Orissa’s growth of 
power has been phenomenal. Power is being generated from 
both thermal and hydel sources. Talcher and Rampur coal-fields 
provide adequate coal for the thermal plants and blast furnaces. 
Orissa with natural falls at Machkund, and perennial rivers like 
the Mahanadi and the Sabari, provides enough facilities for 
growth of hydel power too. 


OTHER FACTORS 


The infra-structure for the development of industry in 
Orissa is available. A combination of coal, iron-ore, limestone, 
bauxite and a host of other minerals on the one hand and the 
port facilities at Paradip on the other are the unique features 
in Orissa. In addition, the bountiful forest resources and 
agricultural products have provided ample scope for the develop- 
ment of forest-based and agro-based industries in the State. The 
entire industrial structure can be divided into the following 
categories: 


1. Lerge Scale Heavy Industries 


Jn this category iron and steel industry, cement, ferro 

” P ni 

manganese, ferro-chrome, galvanised pipe, steel rolling mills and 
fertilizer plants are included. I 


Iron and Steel 


Rh is located at the point of “minimum transfer 
in relation to the sources-offraw materials, power and 

rel of an 
market. Jt is an ore-based plant and has the advantage qf 
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shuttle service between the coal and orc heads. The iron and 
steel mills are located at the coal head. The rakes carrying ore 
from the Bihar-Orissa iron belt used to return empty. It was a 
hnge national loss. Now they are bringing cooking coal from 
Jharia on their return journey. 


2. Other Industries 


Other important heavy industries include the cement fac- 
tories at Rajagangpur and Bargarh, aluminium factory at 
Hirakud, ferro-manganese plants at Joda and Rayagada and the 
MIG Engine factory at Sunabeda, which is a landmark in the 
industrial development of Orissa. Besides these, a ferro-silicon 
plant at Tiruvali, and a pig iron plant at Barbil are also 
operating. 


3. Large Scale, Medium and Cottage Industries 


Cotton textiles, spinning mills, ceramic, glass and refractory 
industries, sugar factories, caustic soda plants, salt and chemical! 
factories, and paper and rice mills come in this category. They 
include the textile mill at Choudwar, weaving and spinning mills 
at Kapilas Road, Sambalpur and Baripada, ceramic, glass and 
refractory units at Barang, Khansbahal, Rajagangpur and 
Latikata, paper mills at Brajarajnagar, Choudwar and Rayagada, 
sugar industry at Aska and Bargarh, caustic soda plant at 
Ganjam and Sumandi and rice mills located mostly in the coastal 
plains of Orissa. The production of Gudakhu and bidi in the 
districts of Sambalpur, Sundargarh, Bolangir, Keonjhar, Cuttack 
and Balasore is important as they provide employment to a 
large number of semi-skilled persons. 


3. Tourist Industry 


Any discussion of industry will be incomplete without a 
reference to the tourist industry, which indeed thrives in Orissa. 
The places of tourist importance can be broadly classified into 
three groups—internationlI, national and provincial. Apart from 
places, many festivals also attract people from distant areas: 


Amongst the places of tourist importance, the Sun Temple 
at,Konarak is of utmost importance. The sun temple, better 
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known as the Black Pagoda, is of international fame. [Its 
architectural beauty ranks with the best in the country. 


Puri, famous for the temple of Lord Jagannatha, is one of 
the four “Dhams” of the Hindu world along with Vadri, 
Dwaraka and Ramesvaram. The temple of Lord Jagannatha is a 
colossal one. The Puri coast, being of progrided typo, is 
shallow and offers excellent bathing facilities. If the number of 
visitors be any criterion, it is the first place of tourist interest in 
Orissa. It also holds the top rank at the national and 
international levels. 


Bhubaneswar, the present capital of Orissa, is the symbol 
of modernity. The township is entirely planned and ranks 
second only to Chandigarh in this aspect. The Lingaraj temple. 
the Jain and the Buddhist caves at Khandagiri and Udaygiri and 
the Asokan inscription at Dhauli have made Bhubaneswar very 
important for tourists. 


The other places of tourist interest are the Hirakud dam on 
the Mahanadi, Hydel power station at Machhkund and the 
steel plant at Rourkela. As centres of toiirism they are of 
national importance. Lake Chilka, on the eastern seaboard, is 
one of the beauty spots. With its scenic beauty, its numerous 
rocky islands and penetrating hill spurs, it can well be developed 
into one of the most attractive tourist centres in the country. 


Amongst the festivals which attract a large number of people 
from the country and abroad is the world famous Car Festival 
of Lord Jagannatha of Puri. This festival is of a mational 
character and also draws a large number of international tourists. 
The Durga Puja of Cuttack is quite famous in the State. There 
is a large exodus of local people to the city to witness this 
festival, which is celebrated on a grand scale. 


MINERALS 


Orissa, being located in Peninsular India, is richly endowed 
with a variety of ferrous and non-ferrous minerals. The 
geological formatiofts are so favourable that they range from the 
Archaean sedimentary to the recent alluvium. From the proved 
and inferred reserves and utilisation points of consideratipn 
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the mircrnls can be classified into ‘major’ and ‘minor’ ones. 
Although as many as twenty different types of mincrals occur 
in Orissa, only a dozen of them are being cxploited commercially. 
Out of these only eight are bcing mined since 1950 in substantial 
quantities. Exploitation of mincrals like asbestos, quartz, 
quartzite and kejanite was started on a very limited scale during 
the Second and Third Plans. 


Development in the exploitation of minerals has been 
achieved in varying degrces. The output of most of the major 
mincrals increased three-fold during 1950-67. The growth in 
output of minor ones has been substantially higher because of a 
very small output in the base year. The mining operations in 
Orissa provided employment to 39,000 persons, which cons- 
tituted only 0.6% of the total working force engaged in produc- 
tion activities. 
lron-Ore 


Orissa is quite rich in iron-ore deposits as the Bihar-Orissa 
iron-ore belt runs along the northern part of Orissa. Tt 
strciches westwar®@ from the Gorumahisani mines of Mayurbhanj 
to the Keonjhar and Sundargarh districts of Orissa and the 
Singhbhuim district of Bihar. They belong to the pre-Cambrian 
basic and ultra-busic rocks. Sometimes they are also of grano- 
diorite ond granophyrite. The ore varies from magnetite to 
haematite in quality. Considerable reserves also exist in the 
Tonka-Daitari iron-ore mine. This mine has been developed 
for exporting iron-orce to Japan through Paradeep port. Besides 
these, iron-ore also occurs in Sambalpur and the Sabari Basin 
of Koraput. Thus Orissa is very rich in iron- ore where the iron 
content reaches more than 60%. 


Manganese 


India is the second largest produccr of manganese in the 
world, being next only to the U.S.S.R. The production of 
manganese used to be primarily export-oriented a decade ago. 
Currently the domestic consumption is rising due to its incrgasing 
utilisation in stcel production. Although it comes mainly from 
the central Indiun mines, Orissa too has large reserves. The ore is 
concentrated on the border districts of Sundargarh and Keonjhar. 
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Coal 


The coalfields of Orissa belong to the Gondawana deposits. 
Coal occurs in the Hinger-Rampur coalfields of Sambalpur 
and in the Talcher coalfields of Dhenkanal. It also occurs in the 
Athgarh basin of Cuttack and the Puri and Khondmat basins. 
The Rampur coal deposits came to be known in 1854-56 while 
the Talcher coalfields were discovered in 1837. In the steel mill 
at Rourkela, Rampur coal, after being washed, is mixed with 
Jharia coal to the extent of 30%. Talcher coal is used to produce 
thermal power to the extent of 500 M. W. There are plans to 
increase the capacity of the thermal plant. 


Besides iron-ore, manganese and coal, Orissa also has good 
deposit of lime stone and dolomite, localised in the Biramitra- 
pur-Rajgangpur-Bisra region of Sundargarh and Dungri area to 
the west of Hirakud reservoir. In the Dandakaranya area of 
Koraput, itis mostly confined to the Sabari Valley in the 
Cuddapahs. Some other important minerals like chromite, fire 
clay, China clay, graphite, asbestos, quartz and quartzite etc. 
are also found in Orissa. i 


TRANSPORT & COMMUNICATION ROAD PATTERN 


During the first half of the nineteenth century there were 
only a few roads worth the name in Orissa. Mostly they were 
confined to the coastal plains, while they were practically non- 
existent in the interior regions. The most important ancient 
roads linked Cuttack with Sambalpur. They followed the 
Mahanadi valley on either side of the river. The other road 
connects Bengal with Puri and thence to Madras. 


On the eve of the First Plan, Orissa had only 3,200 kms. of 
roads of major and minor categories, although the optimum. 
requirement according to the Nagpur Plan was 23,763 kms. 
During the subsequent plan periods, the road building activities 
were stepped up and the State had 31.3 thousand kms. of roads 
in 1951. Only 26.1% of the total roads were metalled while 


the remaining 73.9%, were closed to wheeled traffic during the 
onsoons, i 
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Orissa is served by four National Highways (N.H.) of a 
length of 1,371kms. They are N.H. 5 linking Calcutta with Madras, 
N.H. 6 linking the major towns of northern Orissa, N.H. 42 
connecting Cuttack with Sambalpur and N.H. 43 which joins 
Koraput and Jeypore of South Orissa with Vizianagram of the 
Andhra Pradesh on one hand and Raipur of Madhya Pradesh on 
the other. The recently constructed Express Highway links the 
Daitari iron-ore mines to the Paradeep port, which is exclusively 
designed to meet the transportation requirements of the iron-ore 
traffic. The iron-ore is exported to Japan. Besides, there are 
a number of state highways (S.H.) and major district roads 
(M.D.R.) which serve primarily as feeders and connect the small 
towns and villages of Orissa. 


Road Transport 


Road transport in Orissa is mostly managed by the nation- 
ulised State Transport and the Orissa Road Transport Co. Ltd., 
where the majority of the shares are owned by the State Govern- 
ment. The S.T. and the O.R.T. together handle the bulk of 
passenger traffic over most of the trunk and feeder routes of the 
State. A few private companies also operate on some minor 
routes and play a significant role in transporting the passenger 
traffic. 

The S.T. and O.R.T operate not only within the State, but 
they also ply some inter-state routes. Such traffic destination 
points lie in Bihar in the north, Madhya Pradesh in the west 
and Andhra Pradesh in the south west. Amongst them, Ranchi, 
Chaibasa, Tata, Raipur, Calcutta and Vizianagram are most 
important destination points. They are linked by services from 
Keonjhar, Jajpur Road, Bhadrak, Baripada, Sambalpur, Puri 
Nawarangpur, Bolangir and Khariar. All these places lie on the 
border regions except Puri, Jajpur Road and Bhadrak. 


Rail Transport 


Rail transport, which was known as B.N.R. (Bengal Nagpur 
Railway), was introduced in the last decade of the 19th century in 
Orissa. Now the S.E. (South Eastern) railway serves the State 
with a total of 1,837 kms. of railroads. Owing to the generally 
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sedentary character of the vast agricultural population, travel by 
train in Orissa is mostly short distance. Long distances {travels 
are confined to seasonal migration of labourers of the coastal 
plains to Calcutta, where they go in search of employment in 
jute mills during the agriculturally sluck scasons. The goods 
traffic consist mostly of rice, iron-ore, mangancse ore etc, which 
move to Calcutta and Vishakhapatnam. The bulk of imports is 
handled by the railways from the docks of Calcutta. They 
comprise mainly manufactured goods. 


The railroad griddle of the state of Orissa is in the shape of 
pear by running along its periphery. The arterial lines run from 
Kharagpur to Jharsuguda, Jharsuguda to Titlagarh, Titlagarh to 
Vizianagram and Vizianagram to Kharagpur. The absence of 
a diameter in this near circular alignment of the railroads isa 
glaring fault in railroad planning. Geographically, railroads can 
be grouped as coastal, northern, western, and southern railroads. 


There has bcen a substantial change in the distribution of 
railroads in Orissa since independence. This change has been 
cffected by the construction of new railroads ?n the west, linking 
Sambalpur with Titlagarh, link railroads between the newly 
developed mining and industrial areas with the truck line from 
Kharagpur to Bombay, the Dandakaranya railway in the south 
and the Cuttack-Paradeep railway link, which is aimed to relieve 


the transport bottle-neck between a rich hinterland and the 
Paradcep port. 


Water Transport 


Water transport in Orissa comprises inland waterways and 
coastal shipping. The small stretch of perennial streams and the 
navigable canals serve as inland waterways. The river-borne 
trade is riddled with various problems. In the first place it is 


mostly seasonal, being confined to monsoon months when 
adequate draft is available for the country craft. i 


| The goods handled by water transport are bulky, non- 
perishable and of léw value. They are mostly building materials 


cereals and forest products. The sluggish speed of the country 


boats or crafts and the seasonal character and availability, of 
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draft have been grave handicaps in the race against severe 
competition from the quick transit systems of the railways and 
road transpart. 


A few canals, which are designed for navigation only, serve 
the middle and northern parts of Orissa’s coastal plains. In 
recent years, transport in the Taldanda Canal has been activised 
to transport iron-ore from the Daitari mines to the Paradeep 
port. 


Air Transpoit 


Air Transport is extremely limited in Orissa because of lack- 
of airport facilities. Bhubaneswar and Rourkela have a regular 
air service from Calcutta, but no other city or town is linked by 
air with the rest of the country Recently landing facilities have 
however, been provided ata number of places for emergency 
purposes. 


LIVE-STOCK 


Unlike western countries, the cattle in Orissa are used for 
plough and cart© rather than dairy purposes. Orissa being 
primarily and predominantly an agricultural state, with 73.8% of 
her population depending on agriculture, cannot escape the 
implication of her 23.9 million live-stock population. fn all the 
coastal districts and Sambalpura high concentration of the 
bovine population is met with. This is so becuuse primarily the 
cattle are used as draught-animals. But the other members of the 
live-stock group are more frequent in the inland regions. The 
density of cattle per sq. km. of area is the maximum in Cuttack, 
followed by Balasore, Bolangir and Puri districts. 


By the application of Kendall's ranking coefficient method 
it is revealed that Sundargarh stands first among all the districts 
by providing best conditions for the cattle. The Koraput and 
Phulbani districts closely follow it in this respect. The coastal 
districts are less efficient as a thick distribution of Ilive-stock has 
reduced the per capita grazing land to the minimum. The inland 
areas of Sambalpur and Bolangir are iso comparaiively 
inefficient in carrying cattle population per unit of land. This is 
sosbecause the number of cattle is of less value than their quality. 
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A cow in Orissa yields only 158 kg. and a buffalo 338 kg. 
of milk pcr annum. When takcn together, the average cpmes to 
only 248 kg. per head of the bovine population. Orissa’s milk 
yield per bovinc population is lower than the Indian average. 


As it seems, a low productivity per head of cattle is 
followed by a low per capita consumption of milk. The per 
capita production and consumption of milk in India is the 
lowest in the world. Orissa ranks last in the consumption of 
milk amongst all the major states of the Union, this being only 
2.5 ounces per head per day. 


THE DANDAKARANYA PROJECT 


No discussion on Orissa will be complete without a 
reference to the Dandakaranya Project. The Government of 
India set up the Dandakaranya Development Authority in 1958 
to expedite the work of rehabilitation of refugees from Eust 
Bengal. Out of the four zones of Dandakaranya two, namely, 
Malkangiri and Umarkote are in Koraput district. Orissa has 
released 0.06m. hectares of land for the settlement of displaced 
persons and landless tribal families. Villages in this region arc 
carefully planned, each for 40-60 families. Each village is 
provided with facilities such as a tank, deep masonary wells, 
two or more tube-wells, internal approach roads and a primary 
school. Every village is within the easy reach of a medical unit. 
Villages have also facilities of mobile library-cum-publicity units. 
Sports and games are given due encouragement by a free 
supply of sports goods. 


Since the majority of the settlers are agriculturists, the 
primary occupation in the project area is agriculture. At the 
initial stages refugees from East Bengal had to face the problems 
of adapting themselves to the new environment of the plateau 
terrain and its low precipitation as compared with the Ganga 
delta. Crop insurance and crop diversification policies of the 
project have earned appreciation. 

The People from arf anthropological view point 


Dr B.S. Guha, the late Director of the Anthropological 
Survey of India, had interpreted the presence of some Nesreld 
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{raits in some groups in South India as the remnant of a Negroid 
component of the present day Indian population. This raised a 
lot of controversy. But we do not find any trace of the Negroid 
elements in the population of Orissa. Dr Guha also had 
indicated the presence of Nordic racial elements in North 
Eastern India, and possibly among some Brahmin groups of 
Central India. lt may be very difficult to say that Mongoloid 
racial clements, identified among the Kirata of ancient India by 
the late Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, are entirely absent 
from Orissa. It will be, however, wrong to agree with Sir Herbert 
Risley that the population of Orissa is largely composed of the 
Mongolo-Dravidian type, the result of an inter-mixture of the 
Mongolians with the Dravidians. 


Two major racial elements can, nevertheless, be identified in 
Orissa, following the classification of Dr Guha. The Proto- 
Australoid type with long head and rather broad nose, not only 
constitutes perhaps the oldest racial group, but also comprises 
perhaps the majority of the population in Orissa. This type is 
mostly represented among the scheduled tribes and among lower 
castes in Orissa This type is also found scattered among higher 
castes. It is mostly found in the hilly tracts of western, southern 
and northern zones of Orissa. The second major type is what 
has been termed by Dr Guha as the Western Brachycephals, 
with broad head and narrower nose. These are found more 
widely among the higher castes both in eastern and western 
Orissa. A third racial strain, the Mediterranian, with long head, 
narrow to broad nose, medium to tall stature with dark to olive 
brown complexion is found abundantly in the population of 
Orissa. This group may very well have coalesced with the 
Proto-Australoid long head group. Apart from the Austric 
languages, which link Orissa’s cultural, and, according to some 
authorities, also race, with South-East Asia, there are some folk 
customs of South-East Asian type found even in the Southern- 
most part of Orissa. The peculiar monuments to the dead, by 
erecting stone menhirs and the peculiar funeral customs etc. of 
the Austric-speaking tribes of Orissa, along with the distribution 
off the prehistoric shouldered celts in the same region and up to 
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the same southern limit in Orissa, are significant pointers to 
South-East Asian connections, most probably both cultural and 
racial. With this background of the formation of civilization 
in Orissa and of its racial composition itis very diflicult to 
accept the popular thesis that the Aryan people came in large 
numbers and subjugated the local tribes and imposed the Aryan 
culture and language on the people. 
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DYNAMICS OF CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL FRAMEWORK, 
RELIGION AND LANGUAGE IN EASTERN INDIA 
( 8th-i2th Century ) 


DYNAMICS OF social changes find expression, besides other 
channels, through religious institutions, as religious beliefs and 
dictums cover the major part of our community life. Language 
and literature are the vehicles and mirrors of those changes. 
Thus language and religious institutions, both of which contain 
values for changing social systems, have inseparable link. In 
eastern India, comprising Bengal, Orissa and Bihar, the period 
between the 8th agd 16th centuries marked a transition in socio- 
religious life, as reflected in the literature of the people. From 
this discussion Assam and the Himalayan states may be excluded 
as they are not contiguous to Bihar and Orissa. This was a 
period of transition because : First, after the decline of the 
Imperial Guptas, regrouping of political forces in Bengal and 
Orissa affected socio-economic institutions and values. Second, 
the eastern variation of Buddhism gave rise to different vehicles 
of expression for attaining the final bliss which prepared the 
ground for the emergence of the cult of Jagannath in Orissa and 
Neo-Vaisnavism in the shape of the cult of Sri Chaitanya in 
Bengal. Third, in language also, Doha (Abahatta) dialect gave 
rise to the different vernacular literatures, and later, to the 
artificial literary language of Brajabuli as a vehicle for teaching 
Vaisnavism. 


On each subject scholars have written numerous treatises in 
Orissa and Bengal which are vitiated by some common mistakes. 
First, each treatise is coloured with regional chauvinism. Both 
Orissa and Bengal historians claim the Siddhacharyas and the 
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Vaisnava apostles as descendants of their own states as if the 
modern geo-political units existed at that time. They also 
refuse to contemplate the possibility of the poets being itinerant 
bards. Thus, both Orissa and Bengal claim Jaydeva as their 
national poet and curiously enough in both the states Kenduli. 
the birth place of the poet, has been discovered. Similar futile 
research was made by scholars to find out the birth place and 
nationality of the Buddhist Siddhacharyas. Second, erroneous 
is the refusal to notice undercurrents of unity in the social and 
religious changes which found expression through a common 
dialect and literature prevalent and easily understood by the 
people in eastern India. The third mistake was that the Doha 
language and Brejebuli are thought to be colloquial languages 
used for popularising the teachings of the apostles. But this 
ignored the fact that these languages like Pali, are artificial 
literary languages not used by the common mass of the people, 
but evolved by the itinerant bards and dancing parties. This 
paper is to contradict these three types of errors committed by 
the scholars. But in this paper only the outlines of changes and 
continuity of socio-religious institutions can be dealt with. 

It is to be noted that the upper stratum of society always 
tries to defend and to protect institutionalised religion, while 
protests from the bottom of the society against the vested 
interests find expression through mystic conceptualisations of 
the popular values and beliefs prevalent through generations. 
On the other hand, through upward mobility, folk religious 
beliefs and their upholders, belonging to different sub-castes of 
the lowest strata of the social hierarchy, gain prestigious status 
in society as the castes and classes cut across each other ina 
transitional period. This upward mobility and the conflict of 
classes lead to synthesis. The academic discussions, popular 
urges and pressure groups at the top of the society act as 
catalytic agents to accommodate the process of upward mobility 
of castes, institutions and ‘ideas within the social framework. 
Language changes through literary expressions register both 
these changes as weil as continuity. This paper is to test this 


working hypothesis in the time frame between the §th and the 
16th centuries in castern India. 
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I 
Changes & continuity in the objective materia! conditions that 
effected religious institutions 

With the decline of the later Guptas small political units 
emerged in Eastern [ndia and cach unit worshipped its own 
Hindu cult figures as a mark of its reassertion of the Hindu faith. 
From 7th and 8th centuries onwards there continued the regroup- 
ing of powers. In Bengal Sasanka, a lone figure, a devotee of the 
Saiva cult, had to fight with the Sailodbhabas of Orissa, initially 
a Saivite dynasty, for territorial expansion towards the west. 
Ultimately, the Pala supremacy led to the tripartite struggle in 
the rice producing Ganges valley, marking the impact of resur- 
gent Buddhism in socio-political life, while the rise of Gangn 
imperialism in Orissa gave political cohesion to that slate, 
signalled by the emergence of the cult of Jagannath as Rastra 
Devate. After the decline of the Pala dynasty the Senas from 
the Karnata area became sovereigns in Bengat, while the Gajapati 
chiefs from Andhra held sway in Orissa, and the two states again 
came into military conflict with each other, leading to socio- 
political readjustments. While in Bihar the Karnata rulers, start- 
ing with Nanyadeva, claimed descent from Karnata, and patro- 
nised Saivism and the revival of Hinduism, Karnata became the 
stronghold of Kshatriyas and after the Muslim invasion, Rajput 
myths came into sway in this region. 

These political changes in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in the 
shape of rise and decline of dynasties synchronised with specta- 
cular social and economic changes, which ultimately influenced 
the dynamics of changes in the religious institutions. As an 
answer to the rising population. to the political aggrandisement 
of the rulers and caste rigidity in society, flourishing trade and 
commerce acted as a Social safety valve till the Gupta period. 
But between the 10th and 16th centuries this social safety valve 
for releasing the surplus produce and population languished, and 
the contact with the outside world seems to have been snapped. 
Thus the Pala and the Sailodbhaba period marks the climax of 
eastern India’s contact with the outside world, leading“to the 
migration of values and population from Orissa and Bengal to 
the Far Eastern countries in Asia. 
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Second, this decline in trade and commerce ultimately led to 
the increased emphasis on agriculture as the only means of 
production, as well as to petty commodity production in village 
level industries, mainly used by the elites and the temple clergies 
in the society, as another alternative occupation. The rise of 
regional political groups heralded expansion of territories through 
military adventures. The emergence of Bhauma-kara and Soma- 
bamsi imperialism in Orissa and later of the Palas in Bengal led 
to the pre-eminence of a military-feudal hierarchy in the agrarian 
society. A corollary to expansionism was sub-infeudation of 
landed property, militarisation of civil cffices, and feudalisation 
of the administrative machinery. Under the stress of imperialism 
local political units succumbed. Thirdly, sub-infeudation of the 
political hierarchy led to the splitting of castes and classes into 
innumerable pressure groups as a challenge to the Brahmanica! 
and Kshatriya ascendancy. There was also the upward mobility 
of the lower strata as each dominating group claimed Brahmin 
and Kshatriya castes for itself, resulting in the proliferation of 
numerous sub-caste groups, each claiming higher status on the 
basis of newly acquired landed estates, which went with the 
extension of the area for rice cultivation. 

Lastly, decline of trade and commerce and fcudalisation of 
the land tenure system led to the process of migration of popu- 
lation as a socio-economic safety valve towards the periphery of 
the Pala, the Ganga and the Sena empires of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, that is to say, towards the Jungle Mahals and Chattisgarh 
division. The period witnessed the twin process of “peasanti- 
sation” of the (tribals and the Hinduization of the aboriginals, 
leading to state formation in the periphery of the Hindu empires 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and extension of the area of rice 
cultivation and salt manufacture as the only means of commercial 
agriculture. The sub-castes of the Raju community as new 
landed aristocracy now claimed Kshatriya-hood and the Brahmins 
as their Kulaprrohits spun the so-called Rajput myth to award 
them Rajput Ilincage to legitimise the new regrouping of powers. 
This fipward social ‘mobility and the new sanctification of the 
Sudra Stratum against the Brahmanical caste rigidity could be 
found in the emergence of the cult of Jagannath, where rhe 
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Sabara Daitapatis became the new Brahmins. There are also 
instances to show that the tribal goddesses in the Jungle Mahuals 
in between Bengal and Bihar became Hinduised mother goddesses 
of creation and protection, and the new landed aristocracy, the 
so-called Rajput Kshatriyas, the Singhs and the Maijhis, turned 
out to be the greatest devotees of the popular cults. These four 
types of socio-political changes affected religious institutions and 
ideas, which mirrored the socio-political changes. The value 
system of religious institutions acted as the catalytic agent to the 
dynamics of change in the vehicles of expression. That is to say 
changes in the language structure and changes in literature were 
coloured with religious overtones, which arc obviously natural 
in the feudal middle ages. 
Il 

Social contents. of the decline of Buddhism and the emergence 
of numerous religious sects 

Buddhism in its origin was based on three fundamental 
pillars First, renunciation of violence as a means of solf- 
aggrandisement of a private individual to expand his means of 
production like land, cattle and manpower as well as for the 
territorial expansion of the rulers, the Rajas in the Janapadas of 
different categories. Second, the sengha principle. The Buddha 
inherited the republican ideas of the Sakva clan from which he 
descended, and he obviously put emphasis on the common wealth 
idea of the republican states and on unity and concord among 
the members. And third, tlhe cult of the Buddha, who was the 
indicator needle of compass, the guru, the final preceptor for 
attaining ultimate bliss. Later on the Buddha's place was taken 
by the cults of his disciples and the worship of the gurus developed 
into a personality cult. When this creed propagated in eastern 
India and upto the Himalayan foothills by the new missionary 
monks, it absorbed the magic and the mystic concepts of 
popular religious institutions, along with their tantra rituals. 
There emerged the two broad sections of the MHinayana and 
Mahayana monks to provide vehicles to atiend the final bliss or 
sunnya. But these rival sects again had ‘to split up ‘nto 
MVejrayana, Kalachakrajana and Sahaejayana, to reach the climac- 
terig point in the subsequent mystic creeds of the Mathas in 
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Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and in the Dharma cult, particularly of 
Bengal. The process of metamorphosis found manifestation in 
the Doha Kosha of the Buddhist Siddhacharyas, Who were 
claimed by all the scholars of different states of Eastern India as 
members of their own states. But they ignored the fact that the 
Siddhacharyas were itinerant bards, who lived temporarily in 
different congregations situated in different states. They were 
not provincials as are we now-a-days. They were, in fact, 
internationalists and gave mystic answers to the then existing 
social exploitation by the orthodox, rigid social guardians. They 
refused to accept any dictum of institutionalised religion and 
their teachings found support among the tribal artisans like the 
Doms and the Chandalas of the lower strata of society, living in 
ihe periphery of the Brahmanical social system. Buddhism was 
initially a protest religion of the traders and artisans. But with 
the decline of the oceanic trade and stoppage of merchant 
caravans as the vanguard of progressive and egalitarian ideas, the 
degenerated and metamorphosised Buddhism reached the people 
at the bottom through the epabhramsa language. Both Pali and 
Apabhrzmsa were languages used by the mefidicant friars and by 
the litterateurs of those times to convey the mystic message of 
protest against social exploitation to the lowest stratum of the 
artisans and peasantry in their own terms. 

Secondly, the Buddhist Siddhacharyas preached against 
violence for self-aggrandisement, and negatived coercion and the 
military measures undertaken for the extension of landed 
property, the only means of production left at that stage of the 
economy, when trade was languishing. Thirdly, the Buddhist 
Siddhas accepted the Samgha or republican principle of the 
Sakyas to which the Buddha belonged, and of the Yadava clan to 
which Krishna is known to have belonged. Jt may be seen that 
both the Buddha and Krishna were republican leaders. It is 
significant that Krishna was made a charioteer, and a preacher, a 
Guru to his devotee Arjuna, in the Geeta. Vaishnava Sahajiyas 
transformed Krishna into the symbol of their spiritual keyaesadhan, 
a yG6gic representation of the illicit union between him and his 
aunt Radha. They were also responsible for the democratisation. 
of the church as a religious institution to counteract cthe 
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dominating process of feudalisation of the religious hierarchy. 
The attempt was evidently similar to the protestant presbyterian 
attitude of the emerging petty bourgeoisie in Switzerland and 
Southern Germany, led by Zwingli and Calvin on the eve of 
the Reformation movement, though the comparison of historical 
facts ignores the context of historical perspectives and continuity. 

Lastly, the Buddha cult developed the traditional or rather 
the prehistoric and nomadic idea of ‘following in the footsteps of 
the Guru’ and pinned the faith of their devotees on the persona- 
lity cult for social change. The main theme was to discover an 
individual’s potentiality sleeping within the thousand petalled 
lotus in Sehasrara. The snake of Kula Kundalini power was to be 
awakened to raisc it to the final stage of self-awakening at the 
centre in the head, which to them was a replica of the universe. 
They emphasised that the Ku/a and Siddhi for each devotee was 
to be discovered by the Guru and when it is made time and space 
would stand still. Thus they emphasised that the cycle of time, 
Kelachakra, and the rhythm of life and the physiognomy of the 
body-universe would have to be discovered. But this Keayasedhan 
or worship of the body- universe ultimately led to the promiscuity 
of the Sahajiyas. The prevailing immoral practices and low 
ethical standard of the affluent agrarian society sanctified the 
amoral sexual unions with others’ wives as the Saedhen Sanginis, 
legitimate yogic consorts, allowed by the dictates of the Gurus. 
Chandidas’s washer-woman and Jayadeva’s dancing girl might 
have been indicative of their Guru’s selections for them of 
particular low-caste Yogic consorts according to their own Kula 
concepts, though, they would not have had these types of 
women as wives in their domestic life. 

Il 

Response to the challenge of the Sahejiya Kayasadhen ritvelism 

In response to the Sehaj/iya mysticism three answers came 
from the religion and literature of eastern India First, in litera- 
ture, particularly in the Mangal Kavyas of Bengal, there was 
the assertion of the masculine boldness and protest against the 
arbitrary and coercive feminine forces of nature. Chand Sadagar, 
«the adventurous merchant, stood above against the deadly snake 
goddess Manasa and ultimately his daughter-in-law Behula had 
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to satisfy the amorous gods by dancing in Heaven, even at the 
hour of her deepest grief, to bring back her husband to life. 
Numerous Manga! Kavyas eulogised the local cults of the Jungle 
Mahals and tribal goddcsses like ARankini and Basuli were 
absorbed in the Hindu pantheon. Simultaneously, the process of 
Hinduisation of the tribal cults synchronised with the process of 
state formation of the tribes, “‘peasantisation” of the tribals, and 
upward mobility of the lower castes into the Brahmanic fold in 
the frontier of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, particularly in the 
Jungle Mahals and the Radho region. The naiks, rajus and other 
sub-castes of the affluent agricultural community also claimed 
upanayana or the pata ceremony for them, similar to the 
practice of the Brahmins, because of their high status among 
their own caste community. This process of Brahmanisation 
gave rise to the Shakta, Saiva, and the Saurya cults to sanctify 
the existence of sub-groups within the social hicrarchy of the 
Gajapati empire of Orissa. 

Secondly, it also paved the way for the emergence of the 
Jagannath cuit in Purushottan: Puri to register the emergence of 
the Ganga imperialism. The imperial Ganga rulers, coming from 
the Andhra region, as well as their successors the Gajapati rulers 
of the non-Oriy awarrior caste, sought to legitimise their imperia- 
lism by recognising the regional gods of the powerful community 
of the ‘Savara’s of Jagannath Puri as Reshtra-devata. Consequ- 
ently, the Neo-Brahmins emerging from the Savara community 
applied the tenets of the Buddhist philosophy, and their intellec- 
tual task was to make the new cult figure acceptable to the 
populace of castern India as the new incarnation of the Buddha. 
There came the necessity of an ‘Avataravada’ and Jayadcv’s 
dancing girls in the Jagannath Temple singing the ten incarna- 
tions of Vishnu (including both Jagannatha and the Buddha), 


which possibly were also rehearsed 


in the Sena court in 
Bengal. 


Later on the last of the Avataras was added in the 
person of Kalki riding horseback, because at that time the 
Buddhist Viharas pad been sacked by the Muslims and the Sena 
rulers of Bengal were fooled by the Iktiar-uddin’s troops under 
the guise of horse traders. But in Orissa Jagannath was not 
merely a cult. A cult is associated with a set of fairly figid 
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dogmas and an csoteric exclusiveness which was alien to the 
Jagannath iradition, with its lack of rigidity and its all-inclusive 
expansiveness. It is eclectic rather than exclusive. But Jagannath 
was not merely an element in the ruling clite’s search for 
legitimacy or popular approbation. He was an essential dimen- 
sion in the very soul of Oriya life and culture. It is regional in 
its approach but based on a stable foundation of universalism. 
It was this clement in the Jagannath worship that has drawn 
devotees from all corners of eastern India assisted by the elaborate 
organisational structure, the Panda system. 

Thirdly, pre-Chaitanya Vaishnavism sanctified rampant 
immorality and upper caste eroticisin, So _ prominent in the 
literature, art and architecture of the period. Jayadev, Chandidas 
and Vidyapati, the trio, threc personalities from three states, 
represented this trend. They valued the Saha/iya ritual of a yogic 
consort in the manner of the cternal love dalliance between 
Krishna and Radha, and they accepted the new linguistic vehicle 
of Brajabuli as the means of communication with the mass of the 
people of these three states of eastern India. Sankardeva and his 
gosvamin followers of the later period in Assam were of the same 
kind with similar views, All these Vaishnava streams were 
synthesised and absorbed in the life and work of Sri Chaitanya. 
The Guru cult of Sahajiya Buddhists now found its climacteric 
point in the personality cult of Sri Chaitanya, who discarded the 
rationalism of the Advaitebadin monotheists from the Deccan, 
and the erotic practices of the Kapalika tantrikas of Orissa and 
Bihar, and pinned his faith on emotional fervour and justification 
by faith and love for man’s attaining final bliss. In this : period 
the Sanskrit literature was dominated by the Brahmin Smriti and 
Nabya Nyaya scholars. The Smrit/ literature of the period, 
championed by Ballal Sena of Bengal, reflected the anxiety of the 
Brahmanical guardians to check social mobility and the upward 
movement of the lowest stratum of society. On the parallel level 
of intellectual activities the bards popularised the epics by 
translating them into the casily understood vgrnacular langyage. 
Pancha Sakha or the five Vaishnava Sahajiya associates 

‘in Orissa like Jagannath, Balaram, Achyutananda, Jasobanth 
and Anantha wrote their experience in Nirskara Samhita. Sarla 
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Das’s Mahabharata and Balaram Dasa’s Remeyana were new 
creations, acclimatised to Orissa’s life and philosophy, but the 
theme was taken from Sanskrit, and as such the emerging Oriya 
vernacular literature of the 15th and 16th centuries reflected the 
then social mobility of class and caste groups and their interac- 
tions. In Bengal also Kashiram Das and Krittibasa translated 
the epic poems into the Bengali vernacular and the Mangal 
Kavya writers like Ghanaram Chakravorty brought out from the 
womb of Sanskrit literature a rich treasure of vernacular epic 
poems, depicting the aspirations and emerging philosophy of life 
of the people at the bottom of the society. 
IV 

Brajabuli, the new common dialect 

Eastern India Vaishnavism found a new common dialect, 
Brajabul;i, used by only the special category of litterateurs. This 
was an artificial language created by the Vaishnava poets because 
of the non-availability of the vehicle of Apebhramsa at a time 
which witnessed the rise of vernacular literature. The message for 
attaining final bliss preached by Sehajiya Kalachokrayena and 
Vejrayena monks could not satisfy the mental agony of the 16th 
century agrarian community. whosc life was beset with natural 
and man made calamities because of the feudal productive 
machinery and the warfare of the Muslim invasions. After the 
withdrawal of royal patronage to the Buddhist dcities the Buddha 
cults came under the process of Hinduization. Even the Tantra 
cults were also absorbed within the fold of the Hindu pantheon, 
and this climate of religious metamorphosis cleared the atmosphere 
for the emergence of Vaishnavism. Thus Vidyapati, a court poet 
of Mithila, writing Shakta and Saiva treatises, excelled in writing 
Vaishnava poems, taking the popular theme of eternal love- 
dalliance of Krishna and Radha; and the numerous Chandidasas, 


the Sahajiya mystic poets of Bengal, took to popular Vaishnava 
love theme for their immortal creations. 


Genesis of pre-Chaitenya Vaishnavism 
„ [he origin of pre-Chaitanya Vaishnavism may be traced to 
four factors : First, the under-current of Vaishnava ideals and 


values as exemplified in the epigraphy of the period, traditions of 
devotional worship of the cult of Vishnu, coming down from the 
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Vedic and epic literatures, and the tradition of worship of 
populargleaders of the republican states like that of the Sakyas, 
to which the Buddha belonged and of the Yadava tribe, to which 
their leader Krishna belonged. The cult of Vishnu-Narayan was 
later on identified with the historical character of the popular 
Jeader Krishna of Mahabharata fame. The second factor was the 
patronage by the royal courts of the dramatists and dancers for 
their stage performances in temples and the courts to satisfy the 
religious urges of the popular mind. These popular bards dwelt 
on the eternal love dalliance of the Primordial Male and the 
Female Consort as the rcality, through the mystic /ee/a, behind the 
creation of the universe. Jt was symbolised in earthly life by the 
dalliances of the mystic charioteer of the Dharmayuddha of the 
Mahabharata, Krishna and his ritual consort, the Gopin/, Radha, 
his aunt. Thus the Gopini became a new type of Yogic consort 
besides the six established types of consorts like Dombi, Rajaki, 
Nati, Chandali etc. of the Buddhist Saha/iyas. The eternal emotion- 
al divine /ee/a concept sanctified the art of promiscuity prevalent 
in the public mind, Thirdly, this was the period when the academic 
institutions of Brindaban, Mithila and Nabadwipa propagated 
the idea of Vaishnavism. The Buddhist Siddharharyas fled away 
before the Muslims, from the Bihar monasteries and Bengal seats 
of learning and centres of Tantrikism with their palm leaf manus- 
cripts, to the Himalayan lands. The vacuum was filled by the 
Vaishnava teachers. The popular myths constituted the last factor. 
The increasing acceptance of the Radha-Krishna cult drew its 
sustenance and inspiring themes from the folklore of the lower 
strata of the agrarian society in the villages. A fusion between 
the Saha/i/ya ritual and the popular theme of /‹e/a propagated 
by the itinerant bards took place. There was the millennial idea 
of reincarnation of God in the human form, and this was 
popularised by the Vaishnava poets like Jayadev and Ch: niidas 
through their Avaterabad theme in the archaic Brejabul: language. 
The total volume of Vaishnava literature in Eastern India is 
perhaps difficult to estimate, and as such it is difficult to aseertain 
the social role of the emerging Vaishnavism as was typified by 
Sri Chaitanya in his life and works. But for the sake of discus- 
sion, the main features of Neo-Vaishnavism may be enumerated. 
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First, the basic tenet of Chaitanya was the increased awareness 
about humanism; and ihe incarnation of God in the human form 
of Krishna was declared to be the finest form of his manilestation 
along with the concept of man as the ultimate reality.’ Second, the 
Vaishnavas discarded rationalism of the monotheistic mendicants 
and denounced the followers of Sankaracharya as Mehabadins 
and non-conformist Siddhacharyas as Pasandis or cruel hearted 
rationalists. They were opposed to the hair-splitting discussions 
of the Smriti and Nabya Nyaya scholars as obscurantism, clouding 
the real truth, and believed in salvation by faith, ecstatic love 
and Vaishnava humility. Emotional outbursts with different 
manifestations, like sweating, trembling, hallucinations were 
taken to the last limit to drink the nectar of final bliss. Thirdly, 
they typified the love-dalliance of Radha Krishna as the epitome 
of Reganuga Bhakti and demanded unpolluted lust (Niskema 
parakiya) from the devotee to represent the mystery of creation 
by the union of the Premordial Maie and the various Female 
Powers. Fourth, they discarded caste distinctions among the 
people. The landed magnate and his agricultural labourers were 
all recipients of the sanctified dedicated food and could all 
participate in the Sankirtean. Thus, devotion with love, Bhakti 
and Prema, piety and respect for all animate beings brought 
about a new wave of equality. Fifth, the Vaishnava movement 
stood sharply against the tantrik rituals of five M’s and post- 
Chaitanya Vaishnava devotees stood against the then rampant 
immorality, wine drinking and sexual perversions continuing 
undiminished at the bottom of the secial strata. Sixth, a change 
was discernible in the tone and temper of the vernacular litera- 
ture of the Vaishnava poets. In the Manga! Kavyas the themes of 
masculine protest against the whims of the revengeful goddesses 
and that of the Kskhatriyasization of the aboriginals under the 
blessings of the mother goddesses were abandoned. The literary 
trend was for the completc surrender of the devotee before the God 
of love as well as before his unknown fate. There developed the 
traditional and possibly prehistoric and nomadic theme of what 
is calied karmebada? And lastly, the Guru worship of the Siddha- 
charyas was replaced by the idolisation and deification of the 
human Sri Chaitanya as the last incarnation of the God of love: 
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V1 

Chief features of post-Chaitanya Veishnavism 

Thus Vaishnavism reached its climax in Sri Chaitanya’s life 
when Islam intruded into the lives and values of Bihar and 
Bengal, and the Sultans made bid to annex Orissa. The chief 
features of post-Chaitanya Vaishnavism, as propagated by him in 
Bengal and Orissa in the 16th century, may be enumerated. First, 
the litteratcurs of the period, like Rupa and Sanatan, who 
claimed to be pure southern Brahmins, but in fact were migrants 
from Orissa, like the forefathers of Sri Chaitanya, broke down the 
provincial barriers between Bengal and Orissa, and epitomised 
the Hindu culture facing the missionary zeal of Islam for 
converting the lowest stratum of the agriculturists. Second, in 
literature also a new trend of writing biographical sketches of 
the Vaishnava apostles emerged, and the unhindered flow of 
writing Mangal Kavyas and the vernacularisation of the Sanskrit 
epics and the Puranas became dry. Third, post-Chaitanya Vaishna- 
vism drew within its fold the feudal magnates in the frontier of 
Bengal against the tide of Gajapati imperialism. Sri Chaitanya 
extended his helping hands to the oppressive and corrupted 
Jandlord of Hijli, Ray Ramananda, while his disciple Shyaman- 
anda converted the rugged jungle zamindars of the lands with 
Bhum suffixes, like Mallabhum and Bhanjabhum to Vaishnavism. 
Thus in the cultural field a conflict ensued between the Bhum- 
ending tracts of the Jungle Mahals. The Mallabhum and Bhanja- 
bhum rulers ultimately became the guardians of two schools of 
post-Chaitanya Vaishnavism. The Sahajiya Kayasadhan method 
now found a mystic interpretation in the love dalliance of Krishna 
/eela which was sincerely believed to have been expressed through 
the life of Sri Chaitanya. Thus, the rampant immorality and 
sexual promiscuity of the Janded magnates were given mystic 
garb under the Vaishnava philosophy of Bengal, which inundated 
Bihar and Orissa later on. Even the shaven headed nera-neris or 
the Buddhist mendicants were also absorbed within the congre- 
gation of Vaishnavism. Fourth, it obliterated caste distinctions 
in the feudal hierarchy through festivals which continued for days 
together along with ccstatic senkirtan, declarations of renunciation 
of violence, and the partaking of food from the common kitchen. 
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Fifth, it spread 1o the periphery of the Gajapati empire as the 
process of peasantisation of the tribals and the state formation of 
the tribal community continued unhindered under the patronage 
of the Hindu imperialism on the eve of the Mughal invasion of 
Orissa. These tribal chiefs, claiming themseives to be Rajputs, 
became the champions of two schools of Vaishnavism, preached 
by Shyamananda and Nityananda. These Vaishnava rulers, 
though believers in n )n-violence challenged the Muslim rulers, who 
had to recognise the ghatwali and other types of non-revenue 
paying tenures and the political identities of the jungle chiefs of 
ihe political units with Bhum-suffixes. Lastly, the acculturation 
between Bengal and Orissa now reached its climax and the 
religious approximation between Hinduism and Islam now found 

expression through the poems of Satyanaran and phasarer pala. 

VII 

Post-Chaitanya Vaishnavism and the sepping of martial values 
Many historians believe that post-Chaitanya Vaishnavism was 
responsible for sapping the martial spirit of the rulers of Orissa 
and Bengal. The twelve Bhuyans in Bengal and the Gajapati 
rulers in Orissa lost their kingdoms to the rising militant Islam 
because they took to the beads of beeja mantra instead of swords 
for deliverance of their country from the Muslim onslaught. 
They neglected to improve the military efficiency of the army 
and the exploited masses of the people remained indifferent to 
their traditional rulers when the Muslim conquerors invaded 
eastern India. But this view of our scholars was partially 
untrue. First, the military debacle was the manifestation of the 
creeping degeneration in the economic field. The decline in the 
oceanic trade may be due to the aversion of the traditional 
me a Ere re 
Vaishnavism. Phere was also pe 0 
military debacle. Caste rigidit F i pet fe 
: \ 7 y in society could not be removed 
ees 
Me - Vaishnavism never became 
a region of the® overwhelming masses of the people, and 
ee er 
parasitism. Thus it may ‘be 
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concluded that Vaishnavism was not the cause but the symptom 
of the so@o-economic malaise of the 16th century Eastern India, 


which made her casy prey to Islamic adventurism in the 17th 
century. 
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THE ROLE OF THE HINDU PRINCES IN THE CASTE 
SYSTEM IN ORISSA 


ORISSA WAS, till the dawn of British conquest in 1803, divided 
mostly into small principalities, each of a few hundred square 
kilometres of area, owing allegiance now to one neighbouring 
over-lord, now to another. The Maharaja at Puri or Khordha 
(Khurda) was more often spiritually the King of Orissa. than 
in actual practice. But the king was, and siill is, venerated as a 
mobile Vishnu (Chalanti Bishnu in Oriya. This myth is over three 
hundred years old). These divine kingship concept is no new 
one. The ancient Hindu equation of what the king is to his 
realm, Lord Vishnu is to the whole creation, is a myth known 
all over India and her cultural satellites, for example, ancient 
Hindu Java (Schriecke). All the Rajas of Ocissa claimed, after 
the model of the King of Orissa, to have divine origin or divine 
grace as their source of royal legitimacy. This claim was made 
irrespective of the fact that many Raja dynasties were till recently 
acknowledging their vital dependence upon the support of 
various tribal groups even in public ceremonies, like the corona- 
tion or other regal festivities. Many of the princely houses in 
Orissa are alleged to have Kondh or Gc nd or other tribal blood 
or foster parentage; the Gangpur dynasty was ushered ‘in with the 
substantial support of Gond and Bhuiyan landiords, Bonai Raja 
was installed by the Bhuiyan people; similarly, Keonjhar Rajan 
was invested with royal power ceremonially by the Bhuiyan at the 
time of assumption of office. Similar tribal origin or support 
can be traced in the case of several other Raja dynasties in Orissa. 
Besides, these tributary mahals, or princely states, there were 
many Zamindars or land-lord princes, whose estates, still popu- 
larly known as Rajya or Kingdom, were merged in the British 
territories. The Rajas in Orissa had to claim both Kshatriya 
and divine status in order to win complete legitimacy. # 
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Both the Raja and the Zamindar as Raja were Jooked upon 
as the privileged, yet obligated, preserver of the existing social 
and moral order; they were to sustain and maintain the tradi- 
tional set-up in accordance with the Dharma, as outlined in the 
Dharmea-shastra, Niti-Shastra and other sacred literature. Lord 
Vishnu in heaven and the king on this earth were to rule with 
justice, mete out punishment to the evil and irreligious, and thus 
preserve Dharma. At the terrestrial level, the maintenance of 
the caste order, the enforcement of the scriptural rules and regula- 
tions governing the respective rights and duties of the castes—all 
these were subsumed under, rather formed the core of, the 
function of upholding the Dharma. We need not go further into 
these conceptual details. In Parashara Samhita, which is consul- 
ted widely in Orissa in caste and ritual matters, it is made crystal 
clear that whatever three or four Brahmans, wise in Vedic studies, 
may ordain or prescribe as course of action, that is, Dharma. 
What else a thousand people may state (prescribe) will not be 
considered Dharma according to Parashar Samhita. But the 
Brahman scholars aye not alone in the field with absolute religious 
power in this regard. In a few sh/okas afterwards, it is ordained 
that the Brahmans wilt prescribe expiatorv ritual course of action 
only with the permission of the King, never by himself atone. 
On the other hand, if the Raja makes out such prescription 
without having obtained the consent of the Brahmans, the Raja 
commits sin a hundred times as much as that committed by the 
sinner (in whose favour the Raja prescribes expiation). 

Maynard quotes from the Kautilya Shas‘ra on this, ‘The 
observance of duty leads a man to bliss. When it is violated the 
world will come to an end owing to the confusion of cas‘es end 
duties. Hence the King shall never allow people to Swerve from 
their duties.” (Maynard, p.90: italics his). The Shukrantti is 
quoted by Maynard to emphasize the same point-“‘Every caste 
should practise the duties that have been men‘icned as belonging 
to it and that have been practised by ancestors, and would 
otherwise be punished by kings.”’ (Shukranitisch. IV, Section IV 
82-83, as given by Maynard, p.90; italics his). Maynard then 

* goes on to say that, “‘from this royal function of compelling each 
class to follow its own duties, there naturally springs another of 
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the fundamental functions of the Hindu kings, to prevent confu- 
sion among the castes’! (p 90). Manu, in Maynard’s view, places 
the royal function of preventing such confusion, sidé¢ by side 
with the protection of the weak and the taking of the King’s just 
due, as a means by which the king may attain prosperity in this 
world and the next. Thus it devolves on the king to determinc, 
recognize and enforce the relative caste status and occupations 
and to exercise royal punitive jurisdiction in irregular marriages, 
and heinous deviant practices amounting to sin and resulting in 
social ostracism. 

But the Shas‘ras are not clear and are even silent, as to the 
power of the Raja in changing the caste status,duties, and rights. 
Strictly interpreted in terms of the Shastras, this will be consi- 
dered blasphemy and heresy. Maynard notes, “The Indian King 
never made a caste, any more than he ever made a law.” 
(Maynard, p.91). The ruler never, avo wedly or consciously, made 
or changed an institution. The institutions were there, by 
fiction, at least, immemorial. He recognized them, supported 
them, enforced their continuance. But the recognition and 
enforcement of an institution is sometimes very like the creation 
of it” (Maynard, p.94). And there are many legends and some 
historical evidences to support this power of the king. 

In zones of cultural and social contacts between the Aryan 
and non-Aryan-speaking peoples, difficulties must have arisen 
due to the scarcity of ritually important functional castes, inclu- 
ding the Brahman. Even the kings of coastal Orissa had, 
according to legends, to import thousands of Brahman from 
Kanyakubja to celebrate certain important rituals. So did also 
many of the Rajas of princely states in central and western 
Orissa. But according to oral tradition, recorded by Hunter, 
some Rajas had literally to create some Brahmans overnight, 
known to this day by their distinctive name, Jhadua Brahman, 
Aranyaka or Forest Brahman. Similar “‘sylvan’’ castes are 
known among the writer caste, milkman caste etc. Whether 
inducted from the coastal areas in the east or allegedly created 
in sf‘u, the Brahmen and the legitimacy-seeking Raja must have 
depended on each other equally. The Raja in many cases 
had to be given the status of a Kshatriya by tracing his descent 
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froma mythical ancestor derived from some well known Rajput 
or other prestigious Kshatriya clans. The Brahman priests were 
very helpful in constructing suitable myths and genealogles. 
Just to give once extreme example, wholly new clan, Naga Bansa, 
was invented to accommodate the Raja of the Munda tribe of 
Chhota Nagpur (S.C. Roy). Under such circumstances of caste 
mobility it has bcen found again and again that the acquisition 
of material and political power has often led to claiming higher 
caste status and often resulted in securing it. The Raja was then 
looked upon as the final arbiter of caste status within his 
domain. As will be scen later, the same caste or sub-caste may 
be having different caste status as between two principalities. In 
other words, the kingdoms were not only autonomous political 
groupings, but also rather exclusive social groupings, with 
slightly distinctive caste hierarchies and patterns of interaction 
umong castes, which might deviaie not only from the neigh- 
bouring political (and social) regions, but also from the regula- 
tions and interpretations of the Shastras. Such deviations, which 
were never interpreted or considered as aberrations from the 
normal and prop¢r conditions, were often results of compro- 
mises and adaptations to compelling exigencies. Therefore, we 
find the kingship to be simultaneously an embodiment of a 
paradox or a contradiction. The Raja is the preserver of the 
“traditional’’ caste system on the one hand, and at the same time, 
also the instrument of change in the local caste system, on the 
other. 

The prescnt study is based on investigation in 14 principa- 
lities of Orissa, of which 9 are former princely states, 4 Zamin- 
daries in former British-ruled districts, besides the seat of the 
King of Orissa at Puri. Information on 3 units have not yet 
been adequately collected. The investigations are still in progress. 
Even then some relevant preliminary findings may be presented 
here so that students of India’s social history and sociology may 
feel interested in taking up similar projects in Chhatisgarh and 
other regions of India. 

Caste Councils and The Aaja 6 

_In the field of preservation of the traditional social and 

moral order of the caste, including its occupational and ritual 
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status, the Raja was aided, on the one hand, by the Brafiman 
priests, and on the other, by the respective caste councils. There 
is some evidence to show that the Raja was at the apéx of the 
caste system. An inscription dated A.D. 1280 recorded in the 
Epigraphia Carnatica (Vol. XT No. 59 of Devanagere) gives to 
the paramount ruler the title: “head of all the castes” (cf. 
Maynard, p.99 f.n.1). It was also the royal prerogative to 
ascertain and recognize (if not, award) caste privileges in attire, 
social precedence, architectural and decorative styles in housing, 
ritual services etc. Temple inscriptions in Tamilnadu, Coim- 
batore district, refer to the permission given to certain groups to 
blow conches and beat drums at marriages and funerals, to wear 
sandals, and to plaster their houses etc. (Maynard, p.99). A 
Carnatic inscription of A.D. 1580 (Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol IV 
no. 2 of the Yelandur Jagir) ‘‘sets forth that certain privileges, 
the right to pare their toenails and to wear an upper cloth or 
coat as well as a loin-cloth, had been denied to the potters 
by the barbers and washerman, but successfully asserted by 
an ordeal which the potters underwent, and affirmed to them 
in a charter granted by a royal governor”, (Maynard, p. 99). 
Though the evidence is not conclusive, Maynard thinks that 
royal authority in this case was merely ascertaining, declaring 
and recognizing the appropriate caste uniform, rather than 
determining or awarding it (Maynard. /bid). But on the same 
page he gives instances which contradict him. The Brahman 
Chach conquerors of Sind made the Jat and Lchana, their 
political rivals and victims, to wear only mock swords, to for- 
swear saddles, to keep their heads and feet uncovered as well 
as to undertake certain low-status tasks such as carrying fuel. 
Colonel Tod, according to Muynard, reports the tradition of a 
Rajput prince, who “‘regulated the dress of all, even to the tie of a 
turban’’ It appears, therefore, that royal prerogatives in regulating 
caste status and privileges were at least partly derived from, and 
often directly established through, rights of conquest. On the other 
hand, there is no gainsaying the fact that under normal circums- 
tancés, caste privileges were traditionally prevalent in a region; 
the Raja was merely recognizing them, intervening in cases of 
disputes, as we shall see later, with over-riding powers. fr 
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Even under Muslim emperors, the Delhi court of the 
Mughals, for example, was regarded as the head of all caste 
Panchayats, and questions affecting a caste over a wide area 
could not be settled except at Delhi, and under the guidance of 
the ruler for the time being. 

Lect us examine some records from eighteenth century India. 
The caste councils at the village, regional or other levels, had 
the right to take decisions on caste offences. In case of excom- 
munication, readmission to caste was sanctioned by the 
councils of caste and the Peshwas after performance of certain 
penances. The Raja of Satara, and like him many others, 
could over-ride the decisions of caste councils and order the 
casteemen to take back the excommunicated into their fold 
(Raghuvanshi, p. 75). When the British East India Company 
assumed the authority of the Ruler, they assumed these rights 
of overriding the caste councils or of sanctioning restoration of 
persons to their castes. The East India Company in Bengal 
maintained Jatimala Kachahri for deciding of cases relating to 
caste matters Maharaja Nabakishen, the Dewan of Lord 
Clive, held charge of it (Raghuvanshi, pp. 82-83). Srinivas 
(1962) has also referred to a similar acknowledgement of 
authority of the British Raj in caste matters, on the old basis of 
the Dharma to be maintained by the ruler. He noted that 
numerous petitions were addressd to the British Government 
for recognizing and recording the proper caste status of the 
applicants’ caste. There is no doubt that periodical revaluation 
of the status of a caste must have taken place from regime to 
to regime, from principality to principality, and from one shift 
in the fortune of the caste members to another. 

All the castes in Orissa, barring the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya, the Karan (writer caste) and the Khandayat (local 
warrior caste) had their caste councils at various levels. Except 
in a multicaste village, where a sizeable number of households 
belonging to any particular caste is found, the local caste 
council of the lowest order was in all cases a, multivillage Ans- 
titution. In some cases like the milkmen, potters ctc. there 
may be a higher caste council catering to the needs of a large 
number of households scattered in a region, which is smaller in 
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area than the principality concerned. When the caste council 
of a region or of the principality held its session, elders from 
neighbouting regional councils or from councils of neighbouring 
principalities were also invited to participatc in the deliberations, 
and thereby to commit their respective councils to the decisions 
arrived at in these sessions. At the time of excommunication 
from the caste, such inter-regional! or inter-principality meetings 
of caste councils were inherently necessary. Caste councils at 
various levels had a number of officials, whose designations were 
often different from caste to caste, but collectively they served 
almost the same range of social functions, ritualistic, regulative 
and judicial. In cases of excommunication often the Raja himself, 
or a State institution, or the official for caste matters, had to 
approve of the decision of the focal caste counsil. The Raja 
either recognized the commonly acknowledged head of the caste 
members in his principality or had one appointed or replaced at 
times, and this official was usually called ‘Jati Behera’ This Jati 
Behera was ceremonially invested with authority by the king 
and the office was almost universally hereditary in a particular 
lineage, subject to fresh royal recognition at the time of success- 
ion. There are some principalities where there was a council of 
Brahman scholars, well versed in ritualistic performances and 
endowed with the knowledge of the Dharma Shasiras and the 
Vedas etc., which interposed in between the Jat? B-h.ra of 
each caste and the Raja at the apex of the system. It may be 
noted that a particular caste like the Khandayat, Karan, etc. may 
not have a caste council, but the Raja may appoint an equivalent 
of thc Jati Behera as a channel of communication of commands 
and decisions between himself on the one hand and the caste 
group, on the other. So far as the Brahmans are concerned, the 
more aristocratic of them were donated land and were establi- 
shed in land-grant villages (called Avrahar or Shasana in 
Orissa). These villages have a council of Brahman donecs (called 
Mahajan Sabha} in coastal Orissa to decide on ritual caste 
matters as also other utilitarian problems. In- their case also the 
appeal was addressed to the council of Brahman scholars or the 
Raja Purohit (the family priest of the Raja) or directly, to, the” 
Raja (cf. Maynard, p. 95). A 15th century temple inscrip- 
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tion at Virinchipuram, refers to a Brahman caste assemblage 
deciding to prohibit marriage by purchase. Those who violate 
the rules, “shall be liable to punishment by the king and shall be 
excluded from the community of Brahmans.” 


As the king of Orissa is the King of Kings of all the princely 
states and zamindaries in Orissa, on the analogy of Lord Jagan- 
nath being the God of Gods in Orissa, it is quite in order that 
the final appeal in caste matters will be heard by the Raja of 
Orissa or his council of learned scholars. The council of scholars, 
known as the “Mukti Mandap Pandit Sabha”, of which the Raja 
of Orissa is the controller or Mi/yamake, is acknowledged to be 
the highest and final authority in all caste matters, ritual 
performances and even in astrological and astronomical calcula- 
tions in the state Alamanac. (The origin of the institution of 
Mukti Mandap has been traced to the 16th century and it is 
possible that its authority in caste matters all over Orissa has 
been built up as a state policy. But this does not affect our 
structural analysis over a few centuries ante-dating it, and during 
the British regime). , 


Although the Brahmans did not have a caste council, in 
some principalities, as in Keonjhar ex-State, for each Brahman 
agrahar or Shasan villlage there was one Danadhayaksha to 
decide on caste, ritual and mundane matters among the Brahman 
donees. In Khallikote Zamindary, however, there was a varia- 
tion with one Danadhayaksha for the whole estate in respect of 
Brahman caste matters only. In Kalahandi princely state, the 
Aranyaka or Jhadua Brahman and the Vaidik Brahman had 
separate Dharmadhyakshas to decide matters relating to their 
respective caste groups. In Mayurbhanj each Shasan village had 
a Panigrahi, recognized by the King, who had worked as a caste 
headman of the Brahmans of that village. 


The lowest castes, especially the untouchables like Hadi 
(Scavenger), Dom (Drummer) and the Ghas/ (Scavenger) were 
not under the purview of the highest caste court of the Mayur- 
bhanj ex-State. Their caste councils under the guidance of the 
respective Jat/ Behera, recognized by the Raja, were automonous 
in caste matters. 
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The local caste councils had jurisdiction over marital, sexual, 
commensal and such other day-to-day interactions between the 
castes concerned and the other castes. But when it came to the 
matter of serious sins like killing of a cow, or the death ofa 
pregnant woman, killing a Brahman, wounding so as to cause 
gangrenes, incestual sex relations e.g. with mother or sister, or sex 
relations with beasts, especially cows, these usually fell outside 
the jurisdiction of the local or the regional caste councils. The 
council had merely to report to the highest caste court or the 
state officials for caste matters. Only the latter were empowered 
to decide on the extent of the sin and the suitable atonement 
procedures and means. .The final appeal would lie before the 
Raja. In such cases the sinner and his or her family would be 
ostracized and socially boycotted i. ce. no ritual and other services 
by the serving castes would be performed for them till they were 
restored to the caste.- The caste headmen of the local caste 
councils paid certain tributes to the head of the regional caste 
council and the regional council head was in turn under obliga- 
tion to pay certain tributes and fees to the Jeti Behera appointed 
by the Raja. 

In Mayurbhanj, the Jat? Behera had also as his assistant 
Bhala Bhai or good brother and some other caste officials who 
communicated between the caste members and the Diga Panigrahi 
or Brahman officials, who were responsible in caste matters for 
each Paragana or administrative circle in Mayurbhanj. In former 
times in each Pargana or in two Paraganas together, the Raja had 
also appointed a Puran Penda from among the Brahmans of 
Brahman Shasan villages to act as an advisor on ritual matters and 
interpreter of the Shastras and he was consulted by all the caste 
councils in the area for authoritative ritual opinion. 

Highest Caste Court and the Raja 

It has been noted above that Brahman scholars and the Raja 
have joint responsibility in prescribing the atonement procedures 
in expiation of a serious sin, Each Raja had his own family 
priest, Raja Purohit, or family precepter (Raja Guru), besides a few 
other court scholars learned in Dharma Shastras and the Vedas. 
From time immemorial, it seems, caste matters have been finally 
disposed of by the Raja in consultation with the Brahman 
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schclars. There was no formal machinery or organized associa- 
tion with ,precisc delimitation of jurisdiction and powers, till 
about the turn of the century. Obviously, the development 
towards formal organization and bureaucratization was under the 
influence of the British political or social groupings. In 1910, 
the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj constituted a Dharma Sabha in 
place of the informal caste court constituted by himself and his 
royal priests. In this Dharma Sabha the Raja delegated his 
powers to his brother as its President and the Raja Purohit (royal 
priest) became the Secretary and it had 16 members including the 
royal astrologer, court Pandit, royal preceptor, etc. The court 
was realizing fees and giving out prescriptions in cases referred to 
it by Diga panigrahi, Jati Behera and others. 

There are other forms in which this highest caste court was 
constituted. in Bonai princely state a Jati Mahasabha was 
organized since 1915 with the Raja as the President and the Raja 
Purohit as the Secretary and the Raja’s paternal uncle as Vice- 
President. The Jai Mahasabha had 19 members, which included 
the Brahman Pandits. Since 1940 the Jat/ Behera (of various 
castes) were also allowed to sit with the Mahasabha members 
and participate in the discussions when called upon to do so. 
There was a very interesting discrimination between the Brahman 
and Kshatriya on the one hand, and the other castes, on the 
other, in the amount of fees to be paid for a case to be taken up 
by the Mahesabha. The Kshatriya and the Brahman were to 
puy less. Before 1915, the king used to convene a assembly of 
Brahinan scholars for deciding serious caste matters. Even then 
some bureaucratization and formalization had also crept in, in as 
much as there was an executive body of the Brahman Samaja 
with 11 members, the Raja bcing thc head. 

In Kalahandi princely State we have already noted that there 
were two Dharmadhyakshas for two Braliman caste groups. 
Besides, there was another council called Penchayat Sabha, 
alleged to be an old institution, with 5 members. Both Aranyak 
or Jhadua and Vaidik Brahman were its members and inchuided 
the Raja Purohit or the royal priest. The Raja was not a part of 
st buteas the Ni/yamaka or controller, all the decisions were sent 
up to him for approval before being communicated to the parties 
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as the judgement. Jn another large princely state, Keonjhar, 
there were two Brahman as Dharmadhyaksha f[or, the two 
regions of the state. 

In the princely state of Talcher, in recent years, rules and 
regulations governing the highest caste court called Dharma 
Court have been framed with meticulous details. The court con- 
sisted of 8 members with the royal priest as its President and the 
decision was arrived at by majority. The Raja heard any appeal 
arising out of the decisions. In Talcher, another aspect of the 
authority of the Raja and Dharma Court has come to light. 
The Muslims of Talcher were looked after by a Kazi in their 
social and ritual matters. The Raja appointed the Kaz/ in 
consultation with the Dharmadhyaksha. The Muslims were thus 
looked upon as another caste with the Kaz/ as their Jati Behera 
(It is interesting to note that the Raja had founded a mosque 
and an Islamic school for them). This has had a close parallel 
to the Hindus acknowledging the supreme authority of the 
Muslim emperor in caste matters. 

In another princely state in Western Qrissa, Bamra, the 
Raja Purohit was from the Aranyak Brahman ‘caste group. With 
him as the President and the royal preceptor Raja Guru as the 
Secretary, the Dharma Byabasthapak Sabha had 5 members and 
had the jurisdiction over Brahman Shasan in caste matters as 
well. 

Coming to the small princely state, Hindol, we find that 
there was a Dharma Court constiuted with the Raja Purohit as the 
Dharmadhyaksha and 11 Brahman scholars from the 11 Shasan 
villages. The Dharmadhyaksheae here was a regular officer of the 
king’s court, with a monthly salary, and he had an office assistant 
the Peskar. 

The largest Zamiadari in Orissa, Jeypore, constituted by 
itself alone of the whole district of Koraput. As the highest 
caste court, the Raja had appointed one Dharmadhayaksha and’ 
to assist him, Brahman Kari, court Paudit, and the royal priest 
as regular officers. The Brahman Karji was in charge of all the 
cast€ matters of thé Brahman caste groups. The affairs of each 
caste were in the hands of a Jat/ Behera as usual. But.then 
certain castes like Had/ (Scavenger) were not allowed io come 
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before the Dhermadhyaksha for decision in their caste matters. 
In other words, the untouchable castes were, for all practical 
purposes, autonomous in their caste regulations. 

In another Zamindari, Ali (Aul), however, the highest caste 
court was nol empowered to sit in judgement over the Brahman 
caste though the royal priest (Praharaj) was its head. However, 
in a much larger Zamindari in the neighbourhood, Kanika, there 
were four Dharmadhikari Panchayat Sabhaes with 5 Brahman 
Pandits in each of the four regions of the estate. Above them 
all, the royal priest was the Dharma Sarbadhikari, the sole 
dispenser of caste justice. The appeals always lay before the king. 
This centralised administration of caste matters has replaced an 
earlier formless condition, when the Panigrah; of Brahman 
Shasan villages prescribed atonement procedures etc. in an 
uncoordinated and arbitrary manner. 

]n another large Zamindari, Khallikote, we find au Byabastha- 
pak Sabha as the highest caste court. The Dharmadhyaksha, 
who was the Raja Guru, or royal preceptor, was the head of this 
court. With the assistance of some Brahman Pandits, he 
dispensed justice in caste matters. But he had also jurisdiction 
over the Brahman castes, for, the Danadhyaksha responsible for 
the Brahman castes in 16 Brahman Shasan villages was guided by 
him and was appointed by the king on his advice. 

The Reja and the Caste Dynamics 

It will hardly interest us here in going into the details of 
caste prescriptions and decisions arrived at from time to time at 
these caste courts under authority from and on behalf of the Raja. 
As noted earlier, the decisions covered two major fields. Firstly, 
we may refer to the preservation of caste rights and duties, 
maintenance of their respective ritual, marital and commensal 
distances and excommunication from the caste, or its obverse, 
restoration of caste status to an individual or family. Secondly, 
which is even more interesting, we have to consider the efforts 
of individual castes or individual families in raising their caste 
ritual and social status. _ 

Let us take up the first major field. We have also seen 
earlier, how even in the 18th century India, the Raja overrode 
the‘decisions of the caste council in prescribing atonement. 
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Let me give only one extreme instance of the safeguarding of 
the caste rights, The milkman caste members in a Zamindari, 
Ali, used traditionally to carry the Khandayat (warrior) caste 
members in palanquin, but under the inspiration of the forward- 
looking caste brethren working in Calcutta, they refused to do so. 
This move against their low status brought the Khandayat and 
eventually the local Raja up against them. 

But the matter did not end there. The influential leaders 
among the milkmen approached the Mukti Mandap Sabha at Puri 
and secured from them the permission to wear the sacred thread. 
It was also found out in the Kashi Purana that the cowherd- 
milkmen caste belonged to a twice-born Varna eligible for 
wearing the sacred thread. Elsewhere in India, as also recently 
in Orissa, they have been claiming the Kshatriya status. Here 
we find that the highest caste court of appeal, Mukti Mandap 
Sabha, went against the local Raja’s decision and upeld Dharma 
as interpreted in terms of the scriptures. But in the overwhelming 
number of cases, the decisions of the regional highest court of 
caste matters are not so challenged. 

When a caste migrates to another region, Its status is to be 
revalued and re-validated. Therefore, there are some cases when 
the claim of higher status enjoyed by the same caste in its earlier 
locale had to be substantiated in order to be accepted in the 
region of their new settlement. 

In regard to the caste status mobility, the Raja appears often 
to be a sponsor, if not an initiator, while the highest regional 
caste court often drags its feet. The Raja was often inclined to 
respect the insistent efforts and day to day interactions in favour 
of mobility in status, while the Brahman sat tight with his sacred 
books. There is an extreme case of the Raja of Dhenkanal 
sending the case of admitting the untouchable Hindus in temples 
upto the Mukti Mandap Sabha which politely refused to permit 
this. This happened before Independence in 1947. 

Let us examine a few cases of raising the caste status of the 
caste group as a wholc. About 50 years back, in the princely 
State of Bamra, T7aan/a, a low sub-caste of cowherds ’could 
influence the Raja through one of their members serving -as a 
person alservant to the Raja. The Taean/a, caste men traditionally 
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remové and cleanse the utensils of the Brahman and Kshatriya, 
but were not served by the barber. On taking pity on his per- 
sonal servant’s caste the Raja ordained that the barber should 
thenceforward serve the Taanl/a caste. 

On representation to the Raja of Talcher and the Dharma 
Court, the Kansar/ (bell-metal worker) caste was accorded the 
status of a clean caste, from whom water could be taken by 
the Brahman. As is obvious, such social concessions are very 
important status markers in the traditional set-up. 

About 100 years back, the wealthy trader caste of Kumuti 
in the Zamindari of Khalikota was not considered high enough 
for the Brahman to take any food from their hands. Hence Lord 
Jagannath in his csremonial rounds did not stop over for food 
offerings by the Kumuti. The Raja was very pleased with a 
particular Kumut/ trader and so the Brahmans were persuaded 
to accept fricd things at his place. This symbolically would have 
raised the status of the Kumuti caste. But the Brahmans, how- 
ever, agreed on the condition that water would not be taken 
from the Kumut/ caste. The Kanika Raja was similarly ins- 
trumental in raising the ritual status of the Jyotisha or Graha- 
bipra. They were formerly not served by Brahman priests 
and water was not accepted by Biahmans from them. These 
ritual deprivations were later removed. 

Usually it is stated by all students of caste that the untou- 
chability-barrier is almost impossible to cross. But with the 
grace of the Raja, even this apparently impossible object was 
realized. An untouchable man, Khade! by caste, had the job of 
holding the water bottle for the Raja, who was on a hunting trip. 
As others objected, the Raja decreed that from that day onwards 
this castes be “water-clean”’, or be one from whom all castes 
might accept water. Thus, the caste came later on to be served 
by Brahmans and the barber and dhoba castes as well, though 
in other parts of Orissa these ritual privileges were not accorded 
to them. 

Even more dramatic was the action of the Raja of Dhenka- 
nal, wh6 once got angry with the high-caste Paik who tended 
his dogs, and issued a fiat to make them low caste, so that even 
water was not taken from them by the high castes. A successor 
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Raja, however, remedied the situation and in addition helped 
io raise their status to Karan (writer) caste by blessing certain 
marriages with the Karan caste. Some cases have come to our 
notice that money has been offered to the highest caste court 
officials, or to the Raja, for upgrading the status of the castes. 
At any rate, the Raja received high fees in all cases of mobility. 
(cf. Maynard, p. 93 f.n.1, When the accounts of some 
of the large Zamindars in Southern India were examined for the 
purposes of revenue assessment, théy were found to include 
receipts on account of the privilege conferred by them on certain 
persons to wear the sacred thread.’”’). 

Coming to the cases of individual family mobility in caste 
status, the hand of the Raja is even more to be seen. [In May- 
urbhanj, the revolt of the Dharva in the 1860's proved to be 
irrepressible. The royal family goddess desired the sacrifice of a 
virgin for ensuring success. When a willing virgin was found, 
she wanted that the Brahman should take water from her 
family. As the Brahman did not agree to this, the Raja decreed 
that the Raja and the Brahman would take water and fried 
eatables only from her family in the sacred cow-shed. The other 
families, belonging to the same Khadza tribe, however Hinduized, 
were not given this status. Again, in Mayurbhanj, due to the 
grace of the Maharaja, a Khandayat family was upgraded to the 
Karan caste status, which is of a slightly higher status. 

We may carry a wrong impression if we conclude from all 
these instances that the Raja was all-powerful in caste mattcrs. 
On the other hand, there are many cases, where the Brahman 
scholars and other subjects did not accept the decision of the 
Raja’s caste court. For example, in 1937 the Mayurbhanj 
Dharma Sabha decreed that a sub-caste of Teli, Ekadeshia Teli, 
be “‘water-clean’”’ in Karanjia subdivision also. But the local 
Brahman did not agree to accept water from them. Similarly, 
in Bamra the Raja was interested in pleasiag the influential 
Marwari Jain traders by asking the Brahmans to accept water 
from them. The Brahmans resisted, but eventually insisted as 
a compromise solution that the Jain Marwari should partake 
of Hindu temple offerings. The Brahmans were especially- hurt. 
that the vegetarian Jains were not accepting water from them. 
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Even the Raja of Orissa (Puri) had. once to give a stiff fight yes, 
it was a physical confrontation with the Mukti Mandap Sabha 
of Puri. Mm 1923, the Raja wanted the carpenters, who built 
the Lord Jagannath’s chariot, to be allowed to offer food 
offerings to the Lord, which was hitherto considered beyond 
their caste status. The Mukti Mandap Sabha resisted, The 
Raja locked the scholars out of the Mukti Mandap. A com- 
promise was reached, as often happens, and the carpenters 
were permitted with reservations. The Mukti Mandap Sabha’s 
injunctions, in turn, have not always been followed, if they went 
against established patterns of interactions and caste status ina 
locality. In Ali Zamindaryv, the bangle makers and sellers and 
another caste, Kantabudia, quarrelled as the latter tried 
to exercise the same ritual privileges as the former were doing 
for years. The case was referred to Mukti Mandap Sabha 
which decided against both. But in spite of this, the established 
practice by the bangle makers was not affected. 

However, notwithstanding this built-in possibility of resis- 
tance, the King has often been remarkably successful. One 
case in point is «he caste of Sunt/ in Keonjhar. The Raja 
allegedly rewarded an upcountry supporter and co-fighter with 
the award of a large estate and for his convenience made some 
people of clean castes serve him and give daughters in marriage. 
His family and his entourage gradually went on increasing by 
assimilating persons from other clean castes. The caste name 
is, therefore, literally true, Saunt? or ‘collected’. There are 
some other instances of such creation of castes in Orissa. 

Similarly, the Rajas almost everywhere have conferred 
Kshatriya status on all the children born of the Princes and their 
non-Kshatriya concubines and ‘flower-wives’. There is another 
important reservation on the jurisdictions of the Raja, the 
Dharma Sabha etc. Even if the Mayurbhanj Dharma Sabha had 
decreed, a Special validation was necessary in a Zamindary, 
Kaptipada, under the Mayurbhanj Maharaja, for social recogni- 
tion of the upgrading of caste status. The boundaries of old 
principalities, which were conquered by the present dynasty of 
Mayurbhanj, operated as ritual and caste hierarchy boundaries 
as well. The Bathudi, Bhuiyan and Saunt/ are ‘water clean’ in 
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Karanjia, or ancient Panchpirh, included in an ancient ‘princi- 
pality in north-west Mayurbhanj, but these were not accorded 
that status in the headquarters division of the State, which 
originally constituted a different principality. Many similar cases 
within the existing political boundaries of recently expanded 
principalities or as between two neighbouring principalities go 
to prove that principalities tended to have their respective caste 
status system at any given time. 

At the end let us put together some of our major findings in 
this preliminary study. 
1. The Raja and the Brahman constituting the highest caste 
court have sought to preserve the caste order and Hindu society 
in general. 
2. While the avowed object of their endeavour has been the 
upholding of the Dharma and maintenance of the status quo, 
nevertheless some changes in the status of individual castes have 
been effected. This destroys, once for all, the myth of the static 
character of the caste order. 
3. While in the traditional set-up, the caste as a whole tried 
to raise its status, and sometimes succeeded, the favour of the 
Raja was not an unimportant factor in this process. 
4. The favour of the Raja or rather a state emergency was 
responsible for the mobility of some individual families or castes. 
Hence, this type of mobility appears to be rare in the traditional 
order. 
5. Under special circumstances, the Raja could create some 
new castes. 
6. However, the council of Brahman scholars was often 
working as a brake on the Raja in his rather pragmatic attitude 
towards caste mobility. Thc Raja most often forwarded the 
cases to Mukti Mandap Sabha for their final decision, in order 
to avoid any adverse decision on his own or on his caste court’s 
part. Thus, the Raja did not alienate the aspiring caste, which 
might be powerful, economically and/or politically. 
7. There is a very important structural consequence of caste 
mobility in individual principalities, which also aided the process 
of caste mobility over a wider region. The caste status of a 
particular sub-caste may be raised in one principality but it may 
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remain unchanged in the neighbouring one, at least for some 
time. This,has happened very often. Thus, the political units 
behaved as if these were also exclusive social-interaction units 
apart from their being exclusive units for economic transactions— 
prices, weights and wages being artificially insulated from the 
influences of the world outside. This had sometimes led to 
certain untenable situations. In Kanika, the Chamar and toddy 
tapper were permitted by the Raja to be served by the barber. 
But. in the neighbouring Zamindary, Ali, the Chamar are not 
‘watcr-clean’. So the barber of Ali refused marital and commen- 
sal tics with the barber of Kanika. However, we must underscore 
that such structural incompatibilities only made the conditions 
ripe for change and mobility of individual castes within the 
regional caste system, as after sometime the localized change 
was used as an established precedent for stimulating and justify- 
ing similar change elsewhere. 

8. When all is said and done, it is clear that the Raja, however 
powerful he might be, could not bring about any basic structural 
change in the caste system. He could not take any action for, 
say, abolishing caste or could not make the hierarchy upside 
down. Because, in that case, he would have then himself lost 
caste, often a ‘contrived’ Kshatriya status, and hence would 
have forfeited the prime basis of royal legitimacy and leisure- 
class privileges. 
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IV 


THE ECSTASY OF LOVE AND COMMUNITAS 
A NOTE ON JAGANNATH CULTURE 


IS WAS 1950. I was going on thirteen. And we made the 
long journey to Srikshetra, about twenty of us from our village 
for the Ratha Jatra. The journey was incredibly difficult. Buses, 
trains, platforms—every thing was crowded. It was even difficult 
to get a foot-hold and often I felt cramped, choked, breathless, 
afraid that I may get lost. My uncle had advised me to fix my 
mind on Jagannath ( ‘Call to your mind His dark round eyes’ ) 
and all these troubles would vanish and I would feel them no 
more. Renegade that I was, the push and the pull, the stink 
and the humid heat in the multitude were all that remained, ho w- 
socver had I tried to imagine and call to my mind the dark eyes 
of the Lord. But most of my villagers, and in fact most others 
I saw in the train, in the crowded platforms waiting for days 
on end to return back homes, or on the main road at Puri 
scrambling for a view of the Lord on the chariot—they did not 
seem to notice the miseries, the inconveniences around. Their 
faces were lit up by a strange ecstasy that was indeed baffling to 
me. What Rilke called ‘the circumspection of human gesture’ 
had perhaps given place to the mystery of intimacy where one 
lets things—and oneself—be, and the multiplicity of life’s 
processes either do not exist or vanish into the background. In 
one sweep of the imagination one belongs, one is. 

Twenty years later, I saw the other day the neem tree-trunks 
loaded on bullock carts and wrapped in red-silk on their way to 
Srikshetra for the Lord's Navakalevara, the taking on of the 
New Body. The daitapatis, the deulakarana, Viswabasu and 
the other temple servants every body was around. They were 
re-enacting a complex symbolism ; a legend fhat was perhcps 
truer than any truth or reality. They were undergoing a ritual 
process that was only partly religious. It was mostly psycho- 
logical, a part of the collective unconscious. The villagers on 
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the road-side were doing obeisance to the sacred wood, brought 
from somewhere in the depth of the forest around Kakatpur 
and the sea. The tree-trunks that bear a number of symbols. 
Not any ordinary tree. The gods will be given a new body; 
the body is mutable, liable to laws of decay and dissolution and 
even the gods are not immune from it. After all, the Lord 
Jagannath, the Lord of the Universe is like any other human 
being. He follows a daily routine, brushes teeth, washes his 
face, takes food at different times of the day, dresses differently 
for different occasions,.seasons and festivals, is put to sleep by 
the lilting tune of the devdasis singing from the Gita Govinda, 
visits his maus/’s house and even suffers from heat-fever during 
the summer months, Yet this humanised god is the Lord of the 
Universe, his round dark eyes the eternal symbol of time and 
mutability, a hope for moksha to the devoted soul, an object 
celebrated in numerous poems of exquisite lyricism right from 
seventh century onwards. 
Irrelevance of Historiogrephy 

To the students of comparative religion and philosophy 
the temple as a Socio-economic and religious institution and 
the so-called cult of Jagannath have been subjects of fascinating 
study. Here is a subject in which myth, legend, history and 
philosophy have got inextricably mixed. As religion and phi- 
Josophy the Jagannath cult is said to be a splendid synthesis 
of Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism and Tantric rites. The black, 
white and yellow colours of the Trinity—Jagannath, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra respectively—are shown as the synthesis of the 
different groups of mankind, the white Europeans, the black 
Africans and the yellow Mongoloids. Jagannath has also been 
Jooked upon as Krishna, Rama, Buddha, Narayana, all in onc. 
He has also been identified with the Mahayana Buddhism’s 
Surya and the Brahma of Advaita Vedanta. Scholars have 
sought to trace his evolution from a Saivite one-piece lingam of 
blue-stone to a Brahminic Trinity through symbolic representa- 
tions of the Buddhistic three jewels or Tri-ratnas, namely 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. 

The antiquity of the place itself—Puri—has been the stbject® 
of considerable historical research. From the middle of 7th 
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of the Christian era Puri has been a place of considera- 
ble cul ure and religious significance. Indravuti, the founder 
of the Vajrayana sect of Buddhism, and his sister Lakshmikara, 
were closely associated with Puri. Indravuti’s monumental 
work in Sanskrit Jnanasiddhi begins with an invocation to 
Jagannath, who is said to have been a manifestation of the 
Buddha. Even prior to this as a Tirtha, a place of ancient 
learning and religious worship, it finds mention in the Vanaparva 
of the Mahabhareta and a number of Puranas such as Kurma 
Purana, Nirad3 Purcna, Padma Purana and the Utkal Khanda 
of Skanda Purana. 

Sankaracharya (788-820 A.D.) came and stayed at Puri at the 
height of his eminence as the spokesman of a revived Brahmi- 
nism. Tradition has it that he defeated the eminent Buddhist 
scholars of the place in arguments before a vast concourse of 
learned men and established the Govardhana Pitha which came 
to be recognised as one of the four Pithas of the Hindus in the 
four corners of India. He proclaimed Jagannath and Buddha 
as identical with the great Brahminical god Purushottama. 
Consequent on this assimilation and the establishment of a Pitha 
as Jagannath-Puri, there was a great revival of Sanskrit learning 
and scholarship at the place. According to the temple-chronicle 
Madala Panj/, the images of Sri Sankara and his disciple, Sri 
Padmapada, which had been installed on the jewelled-throne 
inside the temple for worship, were removed from there only 
during the rule of Divyasinha Deva-II, king of Puri (1773-1798 
A. D.). An entry in the Maihara inscription placed in the 10th 
century and found in the Saraswati temple on a hillock near 
the village Maihara in Madhya Pradcsh speaks of the worship 
of Sri Purushottam on the sea-shore of Udra or Orissa and 
how this was the centre of religious worship for millions 
of Hindus. 

Creative Eclecticism 

The existing temple was constructed at the time of Choda- 
gangadeva around 1112 A.D. Orissa was already a powerful 
State ad more than once successfully repulsed the Muslim 
invasien from north and east via Bengal. The old dilapidated 
temple was thus replaced only in 12th century A. D. Legend 
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has it that this is the fourth temple on the same site. The study 
of Vedic literature and Puranas was in full swing at Puri ‘by the 
time of Anangabhima Deva-lI (1211-1238 A.D.). BY this time 
Sri Ramanujacharya had visited Puri and under the impact of 
his visit and his preachings Chodaganga had become a convert 
to Vaishnavism from the Saivite Parama Maheswar epithet 
that was current for nearly six centuries till then. Ramanuja also 
established a Math which still goes by his name. Besides, his 
disciple Govinda also established the Emar Math, which is the 
most celebrated Math in Orissa’s history. Vishnu Swami, another 
Vaishnava preacher from South India, also visited Puri by the 
second half of the twelfth century, and established a Math after 
his name. The last to come was the eminent Madhavacharya 
or Ananda Tirtha. There is plenty of epigraphic evidence of 
the visit of these Hindu preachers and savants to Puri almost 
within a century (1112-1212 A.D.). Eminent historians and 
epigraphists like Kedarnath Mahapatra have, therefore, rightly 
held that by the middle of the thirteenth century Puri had become 
the greatest centre of Hindu religion and philosophy, the most 
important centre for learned philosophical “discourses and the 
final authority to decide in the complex questions of ritual, 
liturgy and the meanings to be assigned to existing philosophical 
texts. As a matter of fact, the Padma Puran mentions how no 
new faith, systems of worship or religious ritual could be 
accepted by the Pandits all over India ‘unless it got the 
approval of Mukti Mendapa, the supreme assembly of the 
learned Pandits at Puri’ 

Sri Chaitanya is said to have stayed at Puri for eighteen long 
years till his death in 1533 A. D. and poets and scholars from 
Orissa and Bengal flocked to Puri. It was at this time that the 
poet of Oriya Bhagabat, Atibadi Jagannath Dasa, the author 
of Jaganmohan Remayana, Sri Balarama Dasa and many others 
lived and wrote at Puri. 

Despite the Muslim invasion since 1568 AD after the death 
of Gajapati Prataparudra Deva, Puri continued to be the centre of 
Hiudu religion ani philosopliy till the advent of the BrijSh into 
Orissa in 1803 A.D. Gajapati Ramachandra Deva, who re- 
installed the images of the Trinity by driving away the Muslim 
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ର who had desecrated the temple in 1575 A.D. jis 
populairly referred to as the “‘Second Indradyumna’” as an 
honour to The legendary founder of the temple. 

Mythology and Communitas 

Jagannath is a splendid synthesis of not only the different 
schools of thought in Hinduism, it has also assimilated to it 
concepts and ‘core-thoughts’ of Buddhism, Jainisin and Tantra. 
This spirit of integration, this eclecticism is even apparent in 
the architectural stvle of the existing temple. The entrance 
hall called Jagamohan, have the structural uniqueness of the 
Gopurams of South India, the hall mark of the Dravidian style 
of architecture. The main temple, the sanctum sanctorum on 
the other hand, has distinctive characteristics of the morth 
Indian Nagara style of architecture. 

It would, however, be wrong to characterise the religious 
ceremonies or philosophical ideas surrounding Jagannath wor- 
ship as Jagannath cult. This phrase has, no doubt, been popul- 
arly used by most scholars. Scholars outside India have also 
gencrally adopted this version. For example, the German 
Indologist Hermanif Kulke calls his book Jagannath Cult and 
Gajapati Kingship in which he explores the mechanism of legitimi- 
zation of Indian Kingship. In collaboration with late Miss 
Eschmann and G.C. Tripathi, Kulke has aiso done another volume 
on The Cult of Jagannath end the Formation of the Regional 
Tradition of Orissa. It is necessry to realise that what is generally 
called the Jagannath cult is not a cult in the narrow and limited 
sense of a school of thought or a system of rituals or liturgies. It 
has never been sought to be codified as a cognitive or philoso- 
phical structure. If it has a looseness of organisation as a system 
of philosophy, if its liturgical or religious concepts have not 
bsen seen against the backdrop of any particular Hindu sect 
or sects to assess its deviations and differences from them, it 
is because, like Hinduism, it is more of a cultural matrix than 
a systematic school of philosophy or religion. It is in this 
sense that Jagannath cult is not a religion or a philosophy but 
is a broad mythology of culture. The mythic process is a 
learning device in which the unintelligible and the random are 
reduced to the intelligible and to a pattern, howsoever complex. 
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It is, as Pierre Maranda say's “‘essentially the investigation of the 
culture-conditioning mechanisms that mould ethnic chgnitive 
systems.’ 5 

If it is a system of rituals then it is based on ritual as anti- 
structures, a syndrome of symbols that embraces almost the 
whole gamut of human emotions and endeavours. The Car 
Festival perhaps symbolises this /iminal phase of the ritual- 
system in which the ali powerful Gajapati King sweeps the area 
in front of the chariots before the swirling multitude and the 
Lord of the Universe leaves the cloistered seclusion of the dimly- 
lit sanctum sanctorum, the litanies of the nearly-secrcet forms 
of aristocratic worship, to sit on the wooden chariots in full view 
of the humble and the lowly and listen to their strange orchestra 
of private prayers and supplications. This is indced a form of 
supreme Communitas, an egalitarian rclationship between per- 
sons stripped bare of status and property. The god of the elite, 
of sacred mantras, becomes the god of the masses, each pray- 
ing in his own way, soliciting, surrendering, abusing, supplicating 
in his own private anguished self. Thus humility and commu- 
nitas are combined in the most elegant manner, leading to a 
kind of status reversal unique in the history of religion and 
philosophy. It gives a recognition to the essential generic human 
bond without which there could be no society. “‘Liminality”, 
Prof. Victor Turner explains, ‘‘implies that the high could not 
be high unless the low existed, and he who is high must ex- 
perience what it is like to be low. For individuals and groups, 
social life is a type of dialectical process that involves successive 
experience of high and low, communitas and structure, homoge- 
neity and differentiation, equality and inequality.” (The Ritual 
Process page 97). The achievement of a degree of statuslessness 
by abolishing in one sweep of a symbolism all the multiple 
personal, group and class identity is, perhaps, the most signi- 
ficant aspect of Jagannath culture. It is based on a concept of 
submissiveness and silence that lifts grace to the level of 2a 
mutual contract between the god-head and the individual. 
The latter has a ‘prior claim on the god-head. As A matter 
of fact the more Jowly the individual, the more urgent ang 
pressing his tragic condition, the greater is his demand on the 
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supreme Lord. And this communitas is also established in the 
fact thit the Lord’s Mahaprasad can be taken from the same 
Kudua by the Brahmin priest and the untouchable. And there 
is no left-ever so far as this is concerned which is thus a 
sacrament with a difference. The menu prepared in the massive 
kitchen has elements of folk culture. Even today potato and 
sugar have no place in it. Jagannath was the imperial god of 
the Gajapatis in historical times and yet his chariots were never 
drawn by either the militia, the hired Jabour or the elephants. 
Instead it is the millions of devotees who pull the ropes of the 
chariot and give a poignant expression in the concept of commu- 
nitas that is the essence ef Jagannath culture. 

The images of the Trinity are made out of sacred neem-trce 
and these trees are carefully selected in the years when there 
is a renewal of the images or Navakelebara. The wooden images 
are reminiscent of their probable primitive origin. Legend has 
it that the tribal chieftain Viswabasu originally worshipped the 
lord as Nilamadhava and Vidyapati, the Brahmin emissary sent 
by him, deceived the daughter of the Chieftain, Lalita, and stole 
the tribal god Whén the Lord vanished and king Indradyumna 
was in anguish he had a dream that a log of wood would come 
floating on the eastern sea board and out of that His image will 
be created. There is also the other legend how the carpenter 
was locked up in a room to work on the wooden images and 
how he had requested that until twenty-one days the doors of 
the room should not be opened. When the sound of the chisel 
and hammer thinned down to a near-silence the queen could 
bear it no longer, and afraid that the aged carpenter may be 
dead or dying, she had the doors opened by force only to find 
that the carpenter had vanished and the three incomplete 
wooden images were there. This is yet another symbolic repre- 
sentation of the idea that the universal god as an ideal dream is 
never fully realised in this world. The tribal origin of Jagannath 
is thus a distinct possibility. Even today worship of trees and 
flowers are common among the primitive tribes of India. New 
flowers ap Sal and Mahut trees are occasions f6r ritual worship 
among the Mundas and the Santals. Many of the festivals like 
the Santa! Baha (flower festival) are vegetation and fecundity 
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ceremonies. Among the Savaras of Southern Orissa alsg there 
is a form of tree worship. The Sarna or the sacred grove at the 
end of the village where most worship take place is itself an 
evidence of the reverence for the tree in primitive cultures. J. G. 
Frazer in his The Golden Bough has cited numerous illustrations 
of this worship of trees in the religious history of the Aryan 
race. “At Upsala, the old religious capital of Sweden, there 
was a sacred grove in which every tree was regarded as divine. 
The heathen Slavs worshipped trees and groves. Among the 
Lithuanians, prior to their conversion to Christianity the worship 
or trees was prominent’”’ (Pages 145-146 of the abridged edition) 


Primitive origins and the fury of words 


The spirit of primitive reverence for life and communitas 
so characteristic of Jagannath culture is nowhere manifest in a 
more moving form than in the hundreds of prayer- songs, the 
Jananas and Bhajans, dedicated to him and composed in his 
honour by the poets of Orissa in different periods of history. 
Some of them like Banamali Das and Bhaktacharan of 18th 
Century, the leper Dinakrushna of Rasakellola fame in 17th 
Century, Gopal Krishna and Kavisurya (19th Century), Abhi- 
manyu (18th Century) and the Muslim poet Salabega (17th 
century) are well-known in the Jiterary annals of Orissa, and 
they have composed Jananas and Bhajans which are really the 
heart-throb of millions of Oriyas everywhere. Besides the more 
well-known there are unknown or lesser known poets whose 
poems are a part of the national culture, a distinct part of the 
cultural ethos. Who for example, in Orissa would not know at 
least a stanza from the 


17th century wandering begger-poet 
Saria Vika’s prayer-song 


“ *O’ my tired mind let us go 
and see the round eyes 
and bathe our own eyes 


in the mandala of the navel of the conch’”’ 
or the soul-stirring songs of Salabega 


i 


“He has no hands, no feet A 
who will keep him tied ?”? 
or 
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\ “O’ thou mad elephant of the blue mountain 
t „RUSh in and despoil the lotus-forest of my anguish.” 

or the mood of utter resignation to the Lord in Banamali’s 
famous lines 

“O’ Jagannath 

I ask nothing of you 

not wealth nor men 

I ask only a cubit from your Seradha Bali” 
(Saradhu bali is the bed of the legendary dried-up river Malini 
that used to flow between Badadanda and Gundicha pavilion ) 

The songs are numerous and almost all of them are 

composed in moving tunes. They have become a part of the 
collective unconscious of the people. There is rarely another 
instance when songs composed over successive centuries have 
got enshrined and etched in the popular imagination and 
acquired a poignancy and a meaningfulness seldom available to 
religious literature of the academic variety. The 'songs are lhhummed 
and sung almost everywhere and on almost every occasion by 
beggars, by sadhus, by learned pandits. by scholars, musicians 
and even by the modern dilettantes. They are not only excellent 
as music ; they are excellent even as poetry, a poetry that comes 
from the heart of human suffering, dedication, brotherhood and 
love. A Shakespearean character says : ‘I understand the fury 
in your words but not the words.” It is this spiritual fury in 
these prayer songs that infuses them with a quality of timeless- 
ness and poignancy. 
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JAGANNATHA 1S not just a deity, it jis a unique institution. 
Here primitive cults merge with different Indian religious deno- 
minations—Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism, Tantricism, Vaishnavism 
etc. It is a towering spirit of synthesis—an amalgam of effects 
of imposed cults and cultures. It has become a symbot that 
accepts and embraces everything, and yet maintains its own 
character. Moreover, Jagannatha has become the subject of a 
fascinating study—where myths, legends, history and philosophy 
have got inextricably mixed. Naturally, this image of Lord 
Jagannatha of Puri evokes considerable interest and curiosity. 

The rude, abnormal look of the Lord of the Universe draws 
immediate attention. Unlike as in other numerous deities of the 
Hindu pantheon of gods and goddesses, there is no semblance of 
artistic touch in it. It is not designed to ¢epresent the image 
of a man—a massive square head and chest merge into one piece 
of wooden stump without any demarcation for the neck ; arms 
have been inserted in a line with the upper lip ; it has very large 
and too obvious looking eyes ; the waist is the limit of the body. 
Apart from the imaege itself, there are other inconsistencies that 
also come to notice. Whereas the Hindu gods and goddesses are 
of stone or clay, this image is made from the wood of the Nim 
tree (Melia azadiracta). And possibly this is the only temple in 
India where two brothers and a sister in bctween them are 
placed on the same bed/ (platform). Again, rituals concerning 
ihe pujahs in the temple are also at variance with known 
Hindu rituals. And most importantly, in this Puri temple of 
Jagannatha the major functions are being performed, besides the 
Brahmin priests, by aborigines, called Savara—Saora in common 
parlance—which goes against all normal canons of Hindu 
rituslism. 0 

A number of legends have been woven around this i image. 
The legends which abound are only attempts to convince people 
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of its Being a Jaina deity/Buddhist deity/Shiva-Shakta deity, and/ 
or Vaishnava deity. It has been noticed that ali the kings of 
Orissa sinfe prehistoric time have respected and worshipped 
this deity with pomp and reverance, irrespective of their beliefs 
in different Hindu religious denominations. Volumes have been 
written on it. where the authors have tried to establish the 
connection of this deity with their own brand of religious ‘isms’. 
it may be noted here that the Savaras, the aborigines who take 
active and important part in the daily rituals of Jagannatha, are 
not clamorous enough in proclaiming the deity to be a tribal one, 

Let us now look back to the pre-historic, early historic, and 
the historic stages, which is being donc here in a condensed 
form. The creation of legends or myths out of historical events 
was prevalent in ancient India, as there was no practice of 
recording events in a systematic manner. Such stories appealed 
to the popular mind much more than any statement of facts. 
Myths and legends transcand facts. These are enriched with 
cultural taboos and misinformations. Historical facts were 
distorted and transformed to suit the schemes of the stories. In 
course of time thes were also modified to suit some purpose. 
One has to pick the facts very carefully out of these, difficult 
task though it is. 

The most important and prominent religion in Orissa in the 
pre-Christian period was Jainism, which could make inroads in 
the minds of the peoplc. After the downfall of the Mahamegha- 
vahana dynasty in the Ist centnry A.D., it lost royal support, 
which is and was essentially necessary for the spread of religion. 
During the rule of the historic king Kharavela of Kalinga (ist 
century B.C.) Jainism was at its peak, and the legend dating from 
then says that the image is that of a Jaina tirthankara, probably 
of Jeenanatha or Jeenceswara. King Kharavela restored Jainism 
in Orissa in place of Buddhism which was imposed as the state 
religion by king Asoka after his conquest of Kalinga. It was 
Kharavela who conquered Magadha and brought back from 
there the image of Kalinga Jina that king Mahapadma Nanda of 
the Nada dynasty carried away to Magadha. “A devout Jaina, he 
devoted himself to the promotion of Jainism as a royal patron, 
‘aftér the Jina image was brought back to Kalinga. 
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While king Asoka's attempts to spread Buddhism amopg the 
populace in the pre-Christian period was not so successful, it 
could rear its head after the fall of the Mahamcghavahana 
dynasty rule and upto the 8th century it was al the height of 
prosperity in Kalinga. Towards the seventh and eighth century 
Tantric Buddhism was a dominant force in Orissa, as it .was in 
the other parts of the country. Though Buddhism is practically 
dead now in Orissa, certain aspects of jit still prevail in thc 
culture of Orissa. Towards the closing part of the Sailodbhava 
rule, Sasanka, the king of Karnasuvarna, who was an enemy of 
Buddhism, conquered a part of Orissa and badly persecuted the 
Buddhists. When Buddhism became strongly influenced by 
Tantricism, it is apparent that it tended to lose its separate 
identity. The Ekamra Purana and the allied works .contain 
genuine historical traditions, authenticated by known historica! 
facts, about a violent conflict between the Bauddhas and the 
Saivas, about Sasanka, the early Chalukya kings and a king 
of Pragjyotishpur (Assam). (K. C. Panigrahi, Archaeological 
Remains at Bhubzneswera, 1961). The influence of Buddhism 
in Orissa started declining from the 8th centify, though not so 
quickly as was the case with Jainism. 

As it was elsewhere, in the post-Gupta period Saivism was 
the strongest Hindu religious movement in Orissa also, and from 
the 6th century onwards it became the dominant religion in 
Orissa. It was, of course, traceable here from the 4th century, 
when Matharas kings were ruling Kalinga. Early in the 7th 
century A.D., king Sasanka of Karnasuvarna, who was a devout 
Saivite and a great patron of Saivism, occupied parts of Orissa. 
It is known from different Puranas, like Ekamra Purana. Kapila 
Samhita ctc., that king Sasanka erected a magnificent temple 
at Ekamara (Bhubaneswar) for the /ingam of Tribhubaneswara 
for giving Saivism a prominent position there. Dr K. C. 
Panigrahi thinks that the present great temple of Lingaraja is the 
replacement of Sasanka’s temple. After Sasanka, the Sailod- 
bhava kings gave royal patronage to Saivism. Though the early 
Bhauma-Kara rulers were devout Buddhists they did not/1 efuse 
patronage to Saivism also. During the Somavansi rule in the 
10th and ]1th centuries it was at the pinnacle of glory and 
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splendour in Orissa. A large number of Siva temples, includ- 
ing the’ famous Lingaraj and Muktesvar temple, were erected 
during this period in Orissa. Though it lost its premier posi- 
tion when the Ganga dynasty—who became ‘“Parama 
Bhagavata’ from ‘Parama Maheswara’—came to power, it was 
the religion of the people of Orissa till the 17th century. It 
was not wiped away from the minds of the people, as can be 
seen from the iufluence and reverence that Lord Lokanatha 
receives till now in Puri itself. It should be mentioned here 
that Sankaracharya ( 788-820 A. D. ) came and stayed at Puri 
and founded the Govardhana Peetha there. From Madala Panji 
( Temple Chronicles ) it is known that the images of Sri Sankara 
and his disciple Padmapada had been installed on the jewelled 
throne inside the temple for worship, and that these images 
werc later removed during the rule of Divyasinha Deva II 
( 1773-98 A. D. ). 

On the basis of archaeological evidence the concept of 
Sakti can be traced to the Indus Valley Civilization, i. €., it is 
pre-Vedic. The streak of Saktisin can be found in all religions 
or religious denominations of India. It had its place in Orissa 
also, and its hold on the population continues to the present day. 
Practically all the religions or religious denominations that came 
to Orissa had to come to terms with Saktism, as female deities 
of the Sakti cult are worshipped even now by the society. It 
had its share of royal patronage during the 8th and lI1lth cen- 
turies. Goddess Vimala holds a very important position in the 
Jagannatha temple. She is called Peetheswari ( Goddess of the 
Land). Even now animal sacrifices are made before the 
goddess in the precincts of the Jagannatha temple every year 
on the Astami day during the Durga Pujah. The temple of 
this goddess is just at the back of the Jagannatha temple. For 
Nava Kalevara, before starting from Puri in search of the Nim 
tree for the purpose, axe men prey to the goddess Vasuli at 
Puri ; and it is the goddess Mangala at Kakatpur, near Puri, 
who, through a dream to the Dayitapati, indicates the directian 
wherefrém the tree for the nava kalevara can be found. 

Vaishnavism is the latest major Hindu religious denomina- 
tion that came to Orissa from the South and the West. Excava- 
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tions of archaeological remains in Kalinga and Uuikala ‘do not 
show any trace of early Vaishnava remains. That AtsS progress 
towards Orissa was slow can be gauged from the fact that 
though it crossed the Vindhya range and settled in the Western 
Deccan as early as the Ist century B. C., it reached Krishna 
valley in Andhra Pradesh by the end of the 2nd century A.D. 
The rapid spread of the Vaishnava movement in Utkala and 
Kalinga in the 11th century was due to the saint Ramanuja 
( 1056-1137 A. D.). The Ganga dynasty was then reigning 
over the area. lt is known that the early Gangas were devotces 
of Siva, and the king Anantavarman Choraganga, who was 
the then ruler, was also a Saivite. From different inscriptions 
it has been noticed that the king ultimately converted himself 
to Vaishnavism under the impact of the teachings of Ramanuja. 
Ramanuja himself visited Puri and Bhubaneswara lowards the 
end of the 12th century and made earnest efforts to promote 
Vaishnavism. The poet Jayadeva in the 12th century also 
exercised considerable influence on the minds of the people 
towards the worship of Krishna. The process started by 
Ramanuja stabilised in Orissa through the efforts of two of 
his Karnataka disciples, Narasinha Muni and Narahari Tirtha. 
Moreover, the major impetus to the spread of Vaishnavism was 
derived from the king Anantavarman Choraganga, who not 
only became a Vaishnavite but started erecting the present 
temple of Jagannatha. Subsequent kings of the Ganga dynasty 
were also votaries of Vaishnavism. After the downfall of this 
dynasty, the throne was usurped by an ordinary citizen, Kapi- 
lendra, who founded the Suryavansi dynasty. Kapilendra 
became a very powerful and successful king, and during his 
reign in the 15th century the Orissan empire consisted of the 
entire eastern coast and its hinterland from the Ganges to the 
Kaveri in the South. It was also during his reign that power, 
prestige and influence of the priests of the Lord Jagannatha 
increased considerably. As he was not the rightful heir to the 
throne, he had to overcome the antagonism and the anguish of 
the people, for which he sought cooperation of the ~riests of 
the Lord Jagannatha and depended on them for the sake -of his 
legitimization. During the Suryavansi rule Chaitanya came to 
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Puri and he had abundant influence on the then ruler, Pra- 
taparudra Deva. Chaitanya died in a mysterious fashion, 
still to be found out. The king was at that time practically a 
captive in the hands of his officers, the Prime Minister in parti- 
cular, who later on usurped the throne after killing two sons 
of Prataparudra Deva. Internecine conflicts followed Prataparudra 
Deva’s death in 1540, and a dark curtain came down in Orissa. 
In 1568 the independent Hindu kingdom was wiped out, ending 
a longstanding glorious culture that was Kalinga. Orissa kings 
became only the Khurdah rajas, who also were followers of 
Vaishnavism. Thus we find that in Orissa Vaishnavism got 
royal support for about 800 years at a stretch. 

We find from the above narration that this image became 
the centre spot of attraction to all the kings disregarding the 
religious affiliations they. had. But what about the aborigines, 
Savaras, who take aciive part in the daily rituals ? 

Savaras, who are in the service of the temple, are called 
dayitas and relatives of the Lord Jagannatha. Unfortunately, 
some researchers erroneously, 1 think, use the term as daitas 
and conchide that tke term is derived from the Sanskrit word 
deitye, i. e., demons. Dayita means beloved. Beloved they are 
of the Lord Jangannatha, as they are the people entrusted with 
major functions, starting from finding the wood for nava 
kaflevara, cutting the wood firstly with a golden axe by the 
Dayitapati, who is half-Brahmin, half-Savara, descendants of 
the Brahmin priest, Vidyapati, as per the legend ; carving the 
wood for preparing the wooden image of deities—carpenters 
known as Viswekarma to the burial of the old images. Not only 
that, the transfer of the life-substance (Brahmmemeni) from the 
old image to the new is being done by these dayitas. Soon 
after the life-substance is taken out from the old idol of Jagan- 
natha and transferred into the new one and the old one is buried, 
the day/tas feel that they are deprived by death of some near 
relative and start crying. They mourn for Jagannatha as they 
consider him to be one of their clan. They observe aseuch 
(impurity), according to Hindu rituals, for ten days (it should be 
noted that these Savaras have now become Hindus). On the 
eleventh day they assemble ncar the muktimandapa inside the 
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temple precincts, rub oil on their bodies, after which they pro- 
ceed to the nearby Markandeya tank for bath, and then before 
the purificatory bath they cut off their hair and nails. As the 
heirs of the deceased they should inherit property, and so they 
lay claim on the articles used by the ‘deceased’ Jagannatha. The 
temple authorities pay some money to them by way of compensa- 
tion. In 1959 they were offered an amount of Rs. 5,000/-(G.C. 
Tripathi in The Cult of Jagannatha and the Regional Traditions 
of Orissa, 1978, p. 261). In short, these dayitas perform duties 
as close relatives of Jagannatha, from birth to death. And they 
are recognised as such by the king and the Brahmin priests of 
the temple. It is to be noted here that even the Brahmin priests 
are not allowed entry to the nirmanamandapa, when the image 
is being structured there, and are not allowed to see or touch 
the unfinished wooden image, not even for the sake of consec- 
ration. Only when the new image is installed, the dayitas leave 
the charge to the Brahmin priests, who are to give the final touch 
by drawing the eyes of the image. 

The other functions of the dayitas, among many, are to 
take complete charge of the deities during the“ period of anavasara 
(15 days a year) performing all the rites concerning the deities ; 
to cook the mahzprasada (they are in charge of the kitchen and 
the cooks are called suars); bringing out the images during 
the Rathajatra festival and placing the deities on the rath3s 
and pulling the rope of the chariot. 

Hinduism is different in many respects from the religion of 
the aborigines. Whereas in Hinduism the deity appears through 
an idol, the aborigines had no anthropomorphic images. Their 
shrines either remain bare and empty or they have only 
wooden posts or earthen pots, or else a stone or a tree. Their 
gods are malevolent ; their religion is concerned with a living 
man, the Shamman, through whom the deities speak. 

The process of Aryanising the country took a very long time 
because of the stubborn resistance put up by the aborigines, 
who were not treated by the Aryans as ordinary human beings 
and were called dasyus, asuras, danabas, rakshashas, banaras. 
pishachas etc. Ultimately the Aryans felt it an absolute nece- 
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ssity to come to terms with the aborigines, and we find that 
those who gould be Hinduized were allotted a place in the Hindu 
varna system in the fourth category, that is the Sudras. The 
process of incorporation of the aborigines in the Hindu system 
started from the Mahabharata age. The process accelerated in 
the post-Buddha period. The effect of this compromise was to 
absorb and accommodate many Dravidian and aboriginal cults 
in the Hindu system. For examble, the yajna and sacrifice was 
the Aryan cult, whereas pujah was a Dravidian ritual. Hinduism 
could survive the religious onslaught of Buddhism and could 
grow because it did embody in itself various local customs 
(fokachara), regional customs (deshachara), that were mainly 
Dravidian and aboriginal. That this process has been successful 
is proved beyond measure as most of the aborigines have been 
converted to Hinduism, though some of them still try to 
maintain their old customs. Many Dravidian and aboriginal 
deities were also, in the process, accommodated as Hindu deities, 
and if we look around we will find that their deities occupy mot 
only the maximum space in the Hindu pantheon of gods and 
goddesses, but also the premier positions. 


Let us now go through the most popular and widely circu- 
lated legend about the Lord Jagannatha. It is around a king, 
Indradyumna by name, who was the king of Malava. There 
is no historical evidence of the existence of a king of that name 
in Malava, which suggests that the king is a mythical figure. 
In this popular legend woven around Jagannatha we find that 
this derubrahmma (wooden deity) was a Savara deity, and the 
said king had to come to terms with the Savaras, after failing 
to overcome them with the help of arms. The legend narrates 
that Visvabasu, the Savara chief, was a descendant of Jara, the 
Savara, who killed Lord Krishna in the Gujarat coast of the 
western sea. The king was looking for the image of Nilamadhava, 
for which he sent emissaries to different parts of the country. 
His Brahmin priest's brother Vidyapati, while wandering 
in search of the deity, came to a Savarapalli and took shelter in 
the house of the Savara chief Visvabasu. There he came to 


know of the deity Nilamadhava, which was being worshipped 
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daily by Visvabasu in a dense forest. The Brahmin Vidyapati 
married Lalita, the daughter of Visvabasu and with her help 
could persuade the Savara chief to let him see the Nilamadhava. 
Vidyapati rushed back to Malava to inform the king about the 
whereabouts of the much sought after deity. The king invaded 
Orissa, got hold of the Savara chief, but could not see the deity. 
Instead, he came to know, through a dream, that the god was 
changing his shape. and would be floating as a woodcn piece in 
the eastern sea, wherefrom the king should take-it back for wor- 
shipping. The log was found floating near Bankimuhan (Cha- 
kratirtha) at Puri. Failing to lift the log from the water, he was 
asked, again through a dream, to take help of the Savara 
Visvabasu for lifting it from the water. A temple for worship- 
ping this derubrehmma was erected in Puri by the king. The 
king was a Hindu, and so he wanted to have an anthropomorphic 
image of the god. He had another dream and could know that 
Viswakarma would make the image. Viswakarma ageed to do 
the work on condition that he would be closeted in the room 
for 21 days, and nobody should try to open the door. But 
the queen Gundicha became restless, and on her persuasion, 
when the door was opened after 14 days it was found that the 
image was half-complete, and that the artist Viswakarma had 
vanished from the spot. Hence, the distorted form of the Lord 
Jagannatha. 


Circumventing all the legends we can arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the abode of the wooden deity was not at Puri, but at a 
place in the present Madhya Pradesh (Dakshina Kosala), where 
the wooden deity was worshipped as Savarinarayana. Pandit 
Nilakantha Das thinks that this Narayana of the Savaras was 
brought to Puri from Phuljheur of Madhya Pradesh and became 
Jagannatha there (The Orissa Historical Review Journal, 
April 1958). Verrier Elwin in his book Religion of an Indian 
Tribe narrates another legend “‘The god Jagannatha had appea- 
red in Seori-Narayana and an .old Savar used to worship him. 
Th& king of Orissa had built the great temple at Puri and wished 
to instal Jagannatha in it, and he found a Brahmin to” fetch it 
from Seori-Narayana, but nobody knew where it was except the'old 
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hermit, Savar. The Brahmin besought him in vain to be allowed 
to see the god and even went so far as to marry his daughter, 
and finally the old man consented to take him blindfolded to the 
place. The Brahmin, however, tied some mustard seeds on a 
corner of his cloth and made a hole in it so that they dropped 
out one by one on the way. After some time they grew up and 
served to guide him to the spot. The Brahmin then went to the 
Scori-Narayana alone and begged the god to go to Puri. Jagan- 
natha consented and assuming the form of a log of wood, floated 
down the Mananadi to Puri, where he was taken out and placed 
in the temple.” (It may be noted that the legends incorporated 
in the Madala Panji, poct Krishnadas’s Deul-tola, Sarala Das'’s 
Mahabharata and this one in Elwin’s books are basically the 
same with slight variations in cach of them). Seori-Narayana 
has been located in the Bilaspur district in M. P., which was 
then in the kingdom of Dakshin Kosala. “‘That the kingdom of 
Dakshin Kosala comprised of the districts of Raipur and 
Bilaspur, togcther with a considerable portion of the upper 
valley of the Mahanadi, is of much antiquity. In the 7th 
century A.D. a line of rulers of Hinduized Savara origin 
established its rule in the Kosala country with Sivpur, in the 
north of Raipur, for its capital.” (B.C. Mazumder (ed), Typical 
Selections from Oriya Literature, 1921 ). Here it should be 
remembered that scveral districts of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh 
like that of Puri, Ganjam, Bolangir, Sambalpur, Koraput 
in Orissa, and Bilaspur, Raipur and Bastar in M. P., were 
and still are the places where aborigines of the Kolarian 
group—Savaras are in the Kolarian Group—are concentrated. 
From the Ramayana we come to know of Shri Ramachandra 
meeting a Savari ( Savar woman } on the side of the river 
Pampa in Madhya Pradesh. Sonepur is another place in the 
former Dakshin Kosala, where, during the invasion of Orissa 
by others, the deity was removed for safe custody. From all 
these, it can be concluded that this wooden god was brought 
to Puri in much later times, possibly by the king Yajati Kesari, 
who was nicknamed King Indradyumna 1. ( H. Kulke in The 
Cult cof Jagannath and the Regional Traditions of Orissa, 
p. 140 ). 
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Like the Aryans when they came here, the aborigines had 
no anthropomorphic images of gods. They were conterned 
with natural phenomena. Knowledge did not open up so much 
vista at that time. The Sun was the beginning and end of 
the horizon. The sun was bright object giving light and bright- 
ness—the end of sun is darkness, when the man-devouring 
wild beasts were around. Moreover, the sun’s rays were dis- 
case killing, particularly the skin diseases and leprosy, which 
are abundantly found among the aborigines. Surya or the Sun 
always held a high place among the primitive gods of every 
nation because of its prominence in the heaven and its influence 
felt upon the earth. Its daily course, its glazing rise in the eas- 
tern sky, and its splendid seiting in the western caused keen 
curiosity among primitive peoples. It was the imagination that 
personified Surya as the deity of light and warmth, travelling 
through the blue sky on a golden chariot. The ‘high up’ is 
inaccessible to man, and so it must have supernatural po wer. 
In the AR/g Veda the Divine Sun is invoked as a spirit pervading 
all things, as the soul of the world and supporter of the umni- 
verse. It should be noted here that the present chief of the 
gods in the Hindu pantheon, Vishnu, appears in the Rig Veda 
merely as one of the Adityas. 

To Savaras, as it is to all the aborigines, the whole come- 
plex of religion is external and remote—to them it is an amnte- 
dote to danger and diseases, not a personal cherished possession, 
as it is with the others. Like the Hindus, the Saoras also 
possess a large pantheon of gods and goddessess. The Saora 
calls his god “Kittung’” The chief kittung is Uyungsin, that 
is the Sun god. This kittung has several other names like 
Adununkisun, Dananmaboi, Gadelsum, Gadejangboi, Uyungboi 
and Marendakumsum. This kittung is regarded as the greatest 
god. The eminence of this kittung is suggested by the fact 
that he has a number of gods subservient to him, and they have 
to pass on to him any sacrifice that they may receive. Tt is 
said that when sacrifice to all other deities fails, the Saoras 
appeal to the Sun‘god for redress. ( Elwin, op. cit. ) 

There is another interesting Saora legend, according to 
which there are three most important and prominent kittungs—f 
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they are two brothers and a sister, Ramma, Bimma and Sitaboi. 
Ramm is always coupled with the brother Bimma. The legend 
says that it was from them that the Saora tribe was born, 
indeed some say that from them came all mankind. Ramma is 
actually the earth, Bimma the sky, Sitaboi gives wealth and 
prosperity. Ramma-Bimma established Saora customs and 
taught the people how to live well. There are some more 
kittungs in the Saora pantheon, who should be noted here. 
They are Jagannath kittung, who is described as a godman 
of Ramma-Bimma Manjorasum kittung, who is called the god of 
of Puri. Manjorasum kittung is represented in icons as two 
men with a woman between them ( Elwin, op. cit ). 

A point that comes in here is—why did the powerful Hindu 
kings of Orissa give so much importance to the Savara wooden 
god, even to the length of calling themselves sevaks to Jagan- 
natha. From all the early Sanskrit literature we find that the 
Savaras were a very powerful and courageous tribe. They 
are identified in the Ramayana, Brahmanas, Mahabharata, in 
Banbhatta’s Kadambari and Harsha Charita, in Katha Sarit 
Sagara and in différent Puranas. Whereas Aitareya Brahmana 
identifies this wild tribe as descendants of Vishwamitra, the 
Mahabharata says that the Saoras came out of the dung of 
Nandini, Vasishtha'’s Kemadhenu cow, when she was being 
forcibly taken away by Vishwamitra ; she resisted him by giving 
birth not only to Savaras, but also to Yavanas, Barbaras, 
Pulindas, Andhras, Pahanavas, Dravidas, Kanchis, Paundras, 
Sinhalas, Keralas and other m/echhas. Even during the early 
historic period, we find that this wild tribe was conspicuous for 
their fighting power, and they long ruled over the other side of 
the Vindhyas. for which they were called “Vindhya Malikas’’ 
( Lords of the Vindhyas }, as the Bhils ruled the Rajasthan side 
and the Ahirs, who mercilessly defeated Arjuna on his way 
‘back to Indraprastha from Dawarka in Gujarat, after the 
death of Krishna. They could keep their independence for long 
in the historical period, so much so that all the kings of Utkala 
and Kalinga had to come to terms with thent. And who dlse 
but their” god could be the unifying factor? Their single 
Wodden post Dadhivamana ( there are still 344 temples of 
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Dadhivamana in Orissa ) had to be worshipped, whether the 
king was a Jaina, Bauddha, Saiva-Sakta or a Vaishnavite. tf 
that is not the case, why would the Savaras, the aborigines, have 
been given important functions to perform in the Jagannath 
temple, why even the mahaprasada has to be cooked by them, 
why they are the only people who observe asauch at the time 
of nava kalevera? These aborigines became the sword and 
armour of all the kings ; and as they were so important, they 
had to be admired, if not respected. No caste or colour barrier 
stands in the way of winning and preserving a kingdom. 
*# *# 

The above enunciation indicates that 

1) This wooden deity is of very remote ancestry ; and the 
wild tribe, Savaras, worshipped this deity—the relevant 
legends approbate that. 

11) All the kings ruling over the area, whether they came 
from the West or South, worshipped this deity as 
their own, but could not leave out the Savaras from its 
daily rituals. 

111) The widely popular legend is a Vaishnavite one. And 
that in spite of the predominance of Vaishnavism in 
the temple rituals, Saktism-Saivism, though a contrary 
belief, has to be accommodated in it. 

IV) The triad is a later innovation. Even the Vaishnavite 
legends do not mention the triad. The single God 
became a triad because of the different religious out- 
look that the kings were upholding. The image of 
Balibhadra might have come due to the influence of 
Saivism, and that of Subhadra because of Saktism. 
Possibly this happened during the rule of the Saivite 
Somavansa dynasty. However powerful the kings 
were, they had to compromise with the popular reli- 
gious belief of the time. The king is the upholder of 
a religion, and it was his duty and responsibility to see 
to the growth of it in that particular region. After atl, 
the king is ‘a great deity in human form’ ( mahati 
devata hy esa nararupena tisthat/—Manu ). The god 
as king is merely a transposition of the human™as’ a 
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king. Religion without authority is unthinkable. 

* Without royal support no religion has survived, as 
the’ development. of a religion is influenced by political 
and civil forces. 

V) The widely popular legend is full of fantasies, inaccu- 
racies and untruths, like-— 

a) After the dead body of Lord Krishna was cremated, 

fire could not consume his heart, which was then 
thrown to the western sea. Jara, the Savara, who killed 
Krishna, followed the course that the ‘holy heart’ 
was taking, and ultimately reached Puri, wherefrom 
it was taken on the land. It was a miracle that by 
the time it reached Puri, the human heart turned to 
a blue stone, and that when king Indiadyumna got 
hold of it, it again turned into a log of wood, which 
was named ‘darubrahmma’ Such metamorphosis can 
happen only in a fantasy. 
Then, when the ‘holy heart’ was thrown into the 
western sea, it should have floated south to the 
Indian ¢cean. It was indeed again a great miracle 
that the human heait could manouvre itself to take 
a left turn for entering the eastern sea and floating 
upwards. Again, this small piece of wood became 
so heavy that the king Indradyumna, even with the 
help of his army and elephants, could not draw it 
overboard, whereas the Savara Visvabasu could lift it 
easily. Again, when the wood was taken overboard, 
thousand axes could not cut it. Absurdities abound, 
and that can happen only in a myth. 

VI) What about the Savara triad—Ramma, Bimma and 
Sitaboi ? When the Savara god has been taken as a 
Hindu god and glorified as such, can it not be assumed 
that this Jagannatha-Balabhadra-Subhadra trinity is 
actually the Savara triad? It can be assumed, but 
cannot be accepted, because from the religious customs 
of the Savaras. and other aborigines we find they do 
not worship in that fashion—it is always the deity 


singly. 
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During the reign of Kharavela, we come to know of 
the Kalinga Jina—a single deity. Nothing is known 
about the pre-Kharavela pcoriod. So, When at the 
time it was a single deity, the assumption of its bcing 
a Savara triad does not stand. Then, is it a Buddhist 
triad—Buddha,Dhamma and Sangha? In his Bhilsa 
Topes, A. Cunningham has identified this triad as the 
Buddhist triad. He thinks that the following two 
points are sufficient to conclude in favour of the 
Buddhist triad “‘the suspension of caste during the 
festival and the belief that the image contains the 
relics or bones of Krishna” In support of the second 
point he says that ““(it) is also not at all Brahmanical 

it is eminently characteristic of Buddhism.” He wants 
to maintain that the brahbmmameni is nothing but a 
Buddhist relic (Buddha’s tooth). In the same vein 
noted writers like W. W. Hunter, A. Stirling, J. J. 
Beames and N. K. Sahu in their book A History of 
Orissa, Dr H. K. Mahtab in his History of Orissa, 
and Dr Mayadhar Mansinha in hi$S The Sage of the 
Land of Jagan atha opine that it is a Buddhist triad. 
It is true that Buddhism docs not admit any caste 
distinction, but simultaneously it should not be over- 
looked that the tribals also do not have any caste dis- 
tinctions. Moreover, it is also known that the Buddhist 
relic, i. e. the tooth, cannot be the brahmmaman/, as the 
relic has been kept at Anuradhapur in Ceylon. In this 
connection a pertinent point has been raised by Pandit 
Nilakantha Das, when he says that—“‘Before Chora- 
ganga actually came to Orissa it appears from tradition 
that, Nilmadhava so much made of the Nihilists and 
perhaps accepted by the local Savaras, with whom 
also perhaps mixed up Uddas, has just been re- 
placed by the image of the neem-wood, called Sawri- 
narayana. Choraganga instead of disapproving the 
attempt seemed to take ready advantage of the incident, 
specially as his Hindu patriotism as well as the imperja- 
listic outlook dictated him to make the powerful Savara 
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‘element of his newly annexed land completely his own 
and consequently, the new god more liberal and uni- 
vefsally popular among these Savara peoples as well 
as the Hindu public. Jaina or Buddhist worship and 
practice were also retained there in making the offering 
acceptable by all clans and castes with equal re- 
Vverence...“(The Orissa Historical Review Journal, 
April 1958). So, the argument that because there is no 
caste distinction inside the temple the image is a 
Buddhist one cannot be accepted on merit. Verrier 
Elwin, who lived among the triba's for long, informs 
us that “‘they (the Savaras) have no caste feeling, and 
they do not excommunicate one of their members if he 
changes his religion. Most of them have no idea of 
untouchability and accept food even from the Douss 
(Douss are treated as inferiors)”’ (The Religion of an 
Indian Tribe). Though Dr Mayadhar Mansinha thought 
it to be a Buddhist triad, in his other book History of 
Oriya Literature hc writes “‘Originally a god of the 
tribal Sa\mras, and adopted later successively by the 
Aryan faiths of Jainism, Buddhism, Tantricism and 
Vaishnavism, Jagannatha bears the indelible impress of 
each of these cults even today. The traditions and 
practices which centre in and around this famous temple 
are also still South Indian or Dravidian to a large 
extent.” 
The theory that it is a Vaishnava cult can be ruled out. 
We neither find any semblance of nilamadhava in the 
images, nor are three images on the same platform being 
worshipped by the Vaishnavites. Moreover, if the life- 
Substance is to be treated as Lord Krishna’s bone, 
does Vaishnavism permit a human bone to be inserted 
in an image ? Needless to say the introduction of a 
human bone into a Hindu image is opposed to the 
rules and usages of Brahmanical Hinduism. 
From all counts we can reach the conclusion that—~this 
Savara deity is actually the Sun-god of the Savaras. We find 
tht the Sun-god is being worshipped inside the temple precincts ; 
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and the Aruna Stambha has been placed in front of the temple. 
The Kolarians are mostly sun-worshippers. Vedic Vishnu is 
another name of the Sun-god. And the Kolarians aré “‘worship- 
pers of the images of Sun or Vishnu made of Neem-wood placed 
on pillars Savaras or Saoras of the present Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh are still Sun-worshippers. It is further interesting to 
note that in the Saura (Savara) villages of Parliakemadi Mals or 
the Agencies, still the Neem-wood pillar with a head and two 
hands on both sides betow the head is worshipped. On cere- 
monial days it jis painted with the eyes and mouth etc and is 
peculiarly dressed.” (Pandit Nilakantha Das, op. cit.). 
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VI 


LITERARY TRENDS IN EASTERN INDIA 
THROUGH THE AGES 


INDIA POSSESSES many languages and literatures but Indian 
litcrature is one though written in many languages. Ideas 
unite people and the society and ideas expressed in words 
become an intellectual and social force. India’s several regional 
literatures are the channels of its cultural and social enrichment. 
India can reasonably boast of a vast and rich Iiterature since 
the Vedic period, which has conclusively proved to be a powerful 
social and intellectual medium through the ages in the life of its 
people and civilisation. Indian literature consisting of its Vedas, 
Upanishadas, Ramayan, Mahabharat in ancient period has 
always demonstrated that “‘Tt should eventually be possible to 
achieve a society for mankind generally in which the higher 
standard of living of the most ‘scientifically advanced and theo- 
retically guided western nations is combined with the compas- 
sion, the universal sensitivity to the beautiful and the abiding 
equanimity and the calm joy of the spirit which characterise the 
sages and many of the humblest people in the Orient’ ! Further, 
Max Muller was one of the earliest European Scholars who 
made a deep study of the Indian philosophical and literary 
thoughts and recorded in his researches, ‘‘If I were asked under 
what sky the human has most fully developed some of its choicest 
gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest prolems of life, 
and has found solutions of some of them which well deserve, 
the attention even of those who have studied Plato and Kant, ! 
should point to India And if I were to ask myself from what 
literature we here in Europe—We who have been nurtured almost 
exclusively on the thought of the Greeks and Romans, and 
of one Semitic race, the Jewish—may draw that corrective 
which is most wanted in order to make our inner life more 
perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact more 
{uy human, a life not for this life only, but a transfigured and 
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eternal life, again 1 should point to India.2 Thus Indian litera- 
ture possesses. what is best in the world of human knowledge 
and wisdom. Against this historical background and enriching 
traditions, trends and patterns of Indian literatures in later 
periods should be studied. India has four principal language 
groups, Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, Austric, and Tibet-Chinese. 
The branches or variations of these language groups have 
flourished and given rise to growth and development of the 
present regional languages, cultivated in eastern, western, 
and northern India, from the eighth and ninth century 
A.D. Eastern India conveys to our minds an impression 
of great antiquity, an impression of vanished civilisations, 
an impression of mystery and unreality, ‘‘whether it is 
Prag Jyotishpur of Assam or Nilachala of Orissa. It has 
been established that the linguistic base of these regional 
literatures and language was one and the same. Eastern 
Magadhi formed the basic source from which the principal Jan- 
guages like Assamese, Bengali and Oriya derived their origin in 
course of time. The vocabularies in these languages were 
greatly derived from Sanskrit and their morphological structure 
is also based qn Sanskrit grammar. These languages in Eastern 
Jndia continued to grow independently and flourish in their 
own ways and vitality till they established themselves as the 
most powerful linguistic media of expression of the millions of 
people inhabiting the regions. A vast body of creative literary 
compositions have been produced in these literatures through- 
the ages, reflecting the joys, aspirations, and frustrations of the 
peoples in various walks of social life. Their varied experiences, 
ranging from religion to social conduct, political behaviour, the 
struggle of the peasants and the labourers in the fields, as well 
as the mystic utterances of the saints in scclusion, have been 
embodied in these written literatures in Assam, Bengal, Orissa, 
and in eastern Bihar. The literature and literary trends, in 
eastern India long before the rise of regional literatures may be 
divided into three periods, in the vedic, the period of sectarianism 
and the period of Sanskrit literature, which continued com- 
paratively for a longer period. But before the history of 
Assamese, Bengali, Oriya and Maithili literatures began in the 
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respective regions, folk songs and folk tales preceeded them in 
abundahce. | A study of the folk lore of Assam, Bengal, Orissa 
and Bihar reveal a remarkable unity of peoples, thoughts, ideas 
and experiences embodied in folk songs, nursery rhymes, 
village stories, moral tales and parables. These languages of 
eastern India have attained full fledged development and they 
are capablc of expressing and conveying everything that a modern 
man desires to communicate through literature. The early story 
tellers in these regions developed a sense of education and of 
cntertaining people, as well as a strong moral sense. These 
village bards also felt keenly for these who were afflicted in 
society. They almost adopted the story as a form of social 
crusade against all kinds of injustice and as a medium for the 
children's mind to cultivate patriotism. Hatred of injustice 
and cruelties. for example the story of a greedy person, a poor 
beggar or an adventurous prince or his associates is common to 
all the regions like Assam, Bengal, Orissa and Bihar. The beau: 
tiful village girl, boatman, the little of the land, the astrologer, 
the travelling saint, the temple priest all have found place 
in the carliest oral compositions, including the devotional 
themes. The linguistic base, in matter of origin, is common 
to these eastern languages, and their carliest identical charac- 
teristics and equal trends are easily noticed in the mystic 
songs popularly known as the Charya-padas. These charyas were 
compsed by the Buddhist Siddha-Charyas, belonging to the tenth 
century, which is the formative period of these sister languages 
in phonology and morphology. The charyas are all short poems, 
embodying the doctrines of a particular phase of the later 
Tantric Buddhists, popularly known as Sahajiya Buddhism or 
Sahajiya cult. Thesc earliest songs were discovered in the 
beginning of the 20th century by H. P. Sastri in Nepal. The 
followers of this cult were described as Sahajiyas and their final 
aim was the realisation of the self. They prescribed the most 
natural path for realisation of the true self. According to their 
precepts the ultimate truth is to be realised within oneself. That 
is, within the physical body, which again is the synibol of the 
universe. Thus the charyapadas have a philosophical back- 
ground, and the advocate of this cult Smt. Laxmikara, bailed 
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from Orissa. She was the sister of Indra Bhuti, the founder 
of the Vajrayana in Orissa. A close linguistic scrutiny of these 
songs identify itself more with some of the common’ features of 
Oriya language than any other language, although scholars in 
Assam, Bengal and Orissa alike have claimed charya composi- 
tions to be the earliest specimen of their languages. Apart 
from the various claims on these Buddhist songs, one thing is 
clear. It is that the literary trend, as reflected in those composi- 
tions in the vast eastern India of those days, was philosophical 
and it exercised considerable influence on the mind of the people. 
They strike a happy fusion of the contemporary Hindu-Buddhist 
religion and culture, prevailing in these parts of our country. 
Thus from the beginning the aim and objectives of the regional 
literatures of Eastern India have been to pursue the very 
eternal truth of life and to express it as clearly as one can, 
whether it is early Assamese, Bengali or Oriya literature, or it 
has always kept pace with this eternal pursuit of humanity. 
The message of revolution, as uttered by Gautam Buddha, is the 
message of our early literature practised in this vast region and 
the message of revolution has been identical With the attainment 
of the truth of life. The poets and authors gained knowledge 
over the centuries, of the passions that overwhelmed the heart 
of individual men and women, projecting the problems of life 
and destiny. 

It was not until the beginning of the thirteenth century 
that the regional literatures made their headway directly, and 
a number of works came to be written in Assamese, Bengali 
and Oriya’ regularly in a more systematic manner. Ina nutshell, 
the modern Indian languages, Assamese, Bengali and Oriya 
came into being through evolution in course of years. 

In analysing the history and development of these litera- 
tures through the centuries, we may divide this long 
period, beginning from the 13th century onwards, into the 
usual three stages early, medieval, and the modern, in accordance 
with the consigerations of time and literary trends. It is 
noticed that at any particular period or age specific tendencies 
and features predominate along with various currents of thoughts. 
In regard to the subject matter of these literatures in differént 
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periods there is manifestation of both spiritual and material 
thought* currents nourished by philosophy, religion and society. 
The early period of literary history of Assamese, Bengali and 
Oriya commences from the 13th century and lasts upto the end 
of the 16th century ; the middle period from the 17th to the 
middle of the 19th century ; and the modern period spreads 
over the mid-nineteenth century upto date. The early period 
includes epics and puranas and these works invariably point 
to literatures of doctrinal character written in epic verse. In 
attempting epics and puranas, the authors in Assamese, Bengali 
and Oriya largely drew inspirations from the old original Sans- 
krit works. The earlier poets translated or adopted the enor- 
mous epic Mahabharata or Ramayana into their national lan- 
guages, which were just growing in dimension and outlook. The 
Mahabharata and Ramayana celebrate the conflict, the great 
war, between forces of evil and truth. The poet Vyasa is repu- 
ted to be the author of the Mahabharata and Valmiki is the 
author of the Ramayana. Both Mahabharata and Ramayana 
are the most inspiring epics for Indian literatures, and the 15th 
and 16th centuries ®%ere marked throughout eastern India by 
their translations and adaplations, and they were mostly secu- 
lar in expression. In the 14th century, Madhab Kandali ren- 
dered Valmiki Ramayana into Assamese verse at the request of 
his royal patron, the king of Kachar. The poet’s aim was to 
render the regional Ramayana into a Kavya. Madhab Kandali’s 
work was read as a flawless, splendid work, and recited all over 
Assam till Durgabar, another poet during the 16th century, 
brought out his Giti Ramayana. The Ramayana was translated 
into Bengali during the 15th century by the great poet Krittibas 
Ojha. While writing it the poet freely employed his imagina- 
tions and added new incidents and local colour to embellish his 
‘work. The popularity and importance of Krittibasa’s Ramayana 
was so great that it has been used as a model by the later poets, 
who attempted Ramayana in various forms in the Bengali 
language. 

In Oriya, Sarala Das of the 15th century is credited with the 
pioneering of the composition of the great epic Bilanka Ramayana, 
whefein is exhibited the lofty character of Sita. It was, however, 
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in the hands of Balaram Das, the most celebrated author, (that this 
great epic was rendered elaborately in its social, rcligious and 
philosophical form. Balaram Das’s Ramayana popularly known 
as Jagamohan Ramayana or Dandi Ramayana in Oriya, is the 
most successful achievement of superb literary skill, and extra- 
ordinary social significance. Balaram Das’s Ramayana inspired 
several Oriya poets in the later period to compose kavya, lyrics 
to preach the profound and holy message of the ennobling 
characters like Rama, Lakshmana and Sita, which are depicted 
as incarnations of duty. devotion, truth, sacrifice and righteous- 
ness. Similarly, the national epic Mahabharata found place 
both in original and translation form in Eastern Indian literature 
during the 15th and 16th century. The ruling Chief of Koch, 
Nara Narayan, is said to have sent cartloads of manuscripts of 
Mahabharata to Ramsaraswati Swami for translation at the 
suggestion of Shankar Dev, the great saint poet of Assam. Sarala 
Das was the foremost and earliest poet on Mahabharata in 
Oriya in those days, and his Mahabharata is a monumental work 
written in the idiom of the people. ft enjoys the widest popu- 
larity in Orissa with all classes of people. “The most significant 
and the most celebrated Mahabharata in the Bengali Language 
is that of Kashiram Das during the early seventeenth century. 
Because of their immense popularity the above three works in 
Assamese, Bengali and Oriya respectively have excrted tremend- 
ous influence on the foik culture of eastern India and till to-day 
they are considered to be a living social force with the masses. 
The fact that the Ramayana and Muhabharata have been profusely 
translated, ‘and adopted in these regional litcratures not only 
in Assam, Bengal and Orissa, but also throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, prove how fundamental is the unity 
of spirit, thought, and ideas despite the obstacles of linguistic 
barriers. Their direct and indirect influence on the people and 
society is seen in almost all the early and medieval works in the 
focal vernaculars. How the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
served in evolving different types of literatures, and how they 
become the powerful vehicle of propagating social and religious 
faiths is found in the study of such works. The original composj- 
tion or translation of these two epics and puranas gave rise to 
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spate of literary works, based upon the stories, episodes and 
legendseof the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, right from 16th 
to the 18th ‘century, in the regional literatures of eastern India. 
These works are in the pattern of Kavyas. In narrating the 
incidents, in creating new themes, and in the presentation of 
characters, the medieval poets in Assam, Bengal and Orissa 
appealed to the religious as well as the romantic sentiments of 
the people. Instances of such literary works in Assamese are 
“Pahalad Charit” based upon an episode of Baman Puran, 
Haragouri Sambada 3, Vabruvahavan yudha, Lavkushar Yudha 4, 
Rasakrida Rukmini Haran, Parijat Haran ®, Jayadratha Vadha, 
Usha Parinaya,6 Behula Lakshmidhar?; in Bengali are Sri 
Krishna Kirtan® and Sri Krishna Vijaya,? and in Oriya are 
Rahasya Manjari,!9 Ushavilas,!! Rukmini Bibha,!2 Ram Bibha,!3 
and Sashisena 14. 

All these medieval compositions indicate the extent to which 
Assamese, Bengali and Oriya literature have been influenced by 
the Ramayana, Mahabharata and Puranas. Despite difference 
of language such literary works are bound by a common sym- 
pathy, thematic tfeatment and a common creative outlook. The 
Pauranic characters have been depicted with the same religious 
and social purpose and as a matter of fact these early medieval 
compositions reveal the predominance of the Rama and Krushna 
cults In many cases the appeal is more human than 
spiritual. The authors extolled the superiority of the Puranic 
characters. The amount of literature produced by the poets 
of Assam, Bengal and Orissa in their languages is relevant 
to the social «und cultural need of the respective regions. It 
can be said without exaggeration that the Puranas introduced a 
new vogue and thought-pattern into regional literatures as their 
study created a new literary art and tradition. The post-epic 
works such as the Puranas became stimulating, refreshing and 
fascinating in the local languages. These include eighteen Puranas 
selected from the original Sanskrit such as Padma Purana, 
Nrusingha Purana, Baman Purana, Bhagabata Purana etc. The 
poets made these works accessible to the common man through 
poetry. Bhagabata played an important role as the storehouse 
df adventure and devotion. Ramsaraswati translated Bhagabata 
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in Assamese while Jagannath Das, the well-known saint poet of 
Orissa of the 16th century, translated Bhagabata into Oriya. His 
‘“Bhagabata’”’ written in the people's language, coffoquiat and 
sweet, is an enduring literary masterpiece in Oriya literature, and 
it reflects both the spirit of contemporary life as well as life and 
society of all ages. The poet, essentially a Vaishnavite, tried 
sincerely through his works to bring about a social and religious 
rebirth. Similarly in Bengal, poets worked with missionary zeal 
to propagate the ideas of Bhagabat in their several works. 

No account of the early and medieval literatures of Bengal, 
Assam and Orissa will b& complete without reference to the 
movemz2nt of Vaishnavism both asa religious anda literary 
phenomenon and to such remarkable personalities like Shankar 
Dev (1449-1568) Chaitanya Dev (1486-1543) and Jagannath Das, 
of Assam, Bengal and Orissa respectively, and their activities in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. The emergence of Assamese 
literature was possible because of the rise of the Neo-Vaishnavite 
movement under the leadership of Shankar Dev, whose activities 
effected a regeneration in Assamese literature, both in the religious 
and social spheres. ® 

Shankar Dev’s literary works, consisting philosophical trea- 
ties, Kavyas and Ankiya Nataks, gave an impetus to the litera- 
ture of Assam and inspired his disciples like Madhab Dev and 
many other contemporary writers. He preached, he taught, and 
made converts whereever he set foot. His works of Kirtan, a 
type of musical composition became very popular throughout 
the length and breadth of Assam. It is recorded that Shankar 
Dev visited Purusottam and offered prayers to Lord Jagannath 
through his compositions. Like Shankar Dev the advent of 
Chaitanya Deva gave rise to a vast bodv of Vaishnavite literature 
during the 16th century and afterwards. Apart from the new 
interpretation that he and his followers gave to the Vaishnavite 
faith, Chitanyana Deva was responsible for the cultivation of 
a new type of lyric poetry and biographical work in Bengali. 
Thg love songs of Radha and Krushna were widespread in the 
rural Bengal. In Short, it may be mentioned that the love legend 
of Radha-Krushna was versified by the Vaishnav poets. It was 
because of the advent of such a personality like Chaitanya Deva 
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that the cultural and spiritual life of Bengal was overhauled, 
and his impact on the social life was tremendous at a time 
when the country was passing throgh Muslim invasions, politi- 
cal instability, and social unrest. In Orissa during this period 
the Vaishnavite movement gained popularity through the efforts 
and mystic devotion of several poets, led by the Panchasakha 
group of saints and literary savants. They are Atibadi Jagan- 
nath Das ( 16th century ), Balaram Das ( 16th century ), Achyu- 
tananda Das, Jasobanta Das and Ananta Das. Each of these 
five associates produced the most extensive literature containing 
religious and spiritual discourses. Their works consist of a 
variety of literary creations such as Sanhita, Mahatmyas, Puranas 
and Gitas. Jagannath Das’s Oriya Bhagabata was considered 
to be the most popular Bible of the Oriya people as well as 
Balaram Das's famous Ramayana and Achyutananda Das’s 
Sunya Sanhita Jagannath Das came to be regarded through 
the centuries as the fourder of the important institute of 
Bhagabat ghar in rural Orissa, comparable to the Namghar of 
Assam. Puri was the centre of literary and religious activities 
of these mystic poets and Lord Chaitanya’s visit to Puri from 
Bengal and his stay at Puri for years together manifested his 
love for Orissa, and his contemporary Vaishnab. poets of Orissa. 
Chaitanya was a great friend of Jagannath Das and Balaram 
Das, and being impressed with the depth of spiritual devotion 
and mystic knowledge of Jagannath Das, he conferred upon 
him the title of Atibadi, a fact which infuriated the colleagues 
of Chaitanya. The relation between Chaitanya and the Vaish- 
nav poets was both spiritual and scholarly in this process of 
cultural exchange and spiritual pursuit. Vaishnavism both in 
Bengal and Orissa, received inspiration and became revitalised. 
Vaishnavism, whether practised in Assam, Bengal or Orissa 
is essentially a creed of passion and love of humanity, though 
it is sublimated in divine love. It teaches that all mankind is 
united in an infinite federation of love. Radha and Krushna are 
projected as eternal man and eternal woman, To a Vaishnav 
all men and the whole nature is the embodiment of eternal 
love. . So the mystic meditation of a Vaishnav, if properly per- 
formed, will create a new world and a new society based upon 
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sublimated love. Divine love, attributed to Radha-Krushna, is 
the ultimate reality. Considered in this context Vaishnavite 
literature in Assam, Bengal and Orissa during the 16th century 
arc essentially based on the cult of love between Radha and 
Krushna. The Vaishnav devotee is overwhelmed by the idea 
of blessful union of the pair of eternal lover and beloved. 
While discussing the impact of Vaishnav cult on literature in 
medieval eastern India, the philosophy of Jagannath worship 
in Orissa deserves particular mention. The Oriya poets described 
Lord Jagannath as the incarnation and manifestation of supreme 
divine power and a spate of literature, inspired by this unique 
belief, are characterised by the intensity of human feelings, and 
of the subtlest emotions. A large number of poets composed 
poems on the theme and Muslim poet Salbeg’s poem dedicated to 
Lord Jagannath is full of unsurpassed lyrical beauty and 
philosophical zeal. 

This literary trend was continued by the later poets in 
Assam, Bengal and Osissa and their works bore the impress of 
Vaishnavism. Poets like Dinakrushna Das, Abhimanyu Samant 
Sinhar etc. in Orissa are regarded as the best exponents, of the 
cult of love through the medium of literature 

In the medieval period one finds in the literatures of Assam, 
Bengal and Orissa a large number of literary compositions of 
various forms such as Nam Ghosa, Kirtan, Bargit in Assam, 
Kirtan in Bengal, Koih, Chantia Bhajan, Jannan in Orissa. tt 
can be said in parenthesis, the liternary trends and tradi- 
tions in eastern India in the 16th and following centuries were 
syntheses of religious and social forces Early and medieval 
literatures in these regions were not also without prose 
writings. Such books ordinarily related to administrative 
records, astronomy, medicine and architecture. “‘Buranji’”’ is the 
name given to the chronicles of the Ahom Court in Assam 
and Madala Panji is the record of the Puri temple. These are the 
earliest specimen of prose works. These prose works constitute 
a-significant chapter in the prose literature of Assam and Orissa. 
Prose writing in medieval Bengal consisted of several legal do- 
cuments and letters of the ruling chiefs. Poetry being the Shief 
literary medium, prose made little progress in technique and 
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form and this feature was common in Assamese, Bengali and 
Oriya literatures. 

The litefatures of religious importance slowly gave way to 
literatures of romantic imagination. The influence of religious 
orders dwindled in the context of growing literary consciousness. 
The poets were inclined to reach outwards largely from their 
human experiences, and they were eager to create variety and 
novelty in literature through new situations and sequences. 
The stories of human love, its agonies of separation, its joys and 
frustrations came to be recorded as a new type of literature called 
“Kavya” literature. The “‘Kavya” type of literary creation was 
modelled on the celebrated Sanskrit Kavyas and embellishments, 
decorations, metaphorical excellences were their chief charac- 
teristics. The theme of these Kavya literature, was princely 
love and devotion. This tradition of Kavya literature is 
found in many romantic poetic compositions of Assam and 
Orissa, examples of which are Mrugavati Chareta by Ram 
Dwija and the enormous volume of poetical works of the prince 
poet Upendra Bhanj and many others in Orissa. Medieval 
Bengali literature diso abounds ina large number of Kavyas, 
popularly known as Mangala Kavaya. These are long, narrative 
poems and their origin and purpose is both religious and social. 
The chief theme of this type of Kavya is the struggle of a god 
or goddess to manifest and establish his or her pervading supre- 
macy against all opponents. The god or goddess, when satisfied 
with the prayer and sincere devotion of the sorrow-stricken de- 
votees, used to confer plenty of blessings on them, and ruth- 
lessly take revenge on those who defied their sovereign power. 
Mangal Kavyas are again classified into Manasha Mangal ( with 
serpent goddess Manasha ), Dharma Mangal ( worship of the 
local god Dharma ), and Chandi Mangal ( Mother Goddess 
Chandi). These goddesses are mentioned in various Puranas 
such as Padma Puran, Markandeya Puran etc. Different poets 
at different periods have composed Mangal Kavyas and these 
compositions were usually sung in rural assembljes. In fact, the 
entire medieval Bengali literature is full of these literary works, 
which successfully generated social consciousness and a feeling 
of fon-conformism in Muslim ruled Bengal. 
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The tradition of Mangal Kavya in Bengali was reconstructed 
in the second half of the eighteenth century by versalite genius 
like Bharatchandra. The theme of the “Kavya” “during this 
period was the famous love story of Vidya Sundar and the 
style adopted by the poet was essentially an ornate one The 
hero, Sundar, and the heroine, Vidya Sundari fall in love with 
each other and after several obstraclés, are ultimately united. 
The tradition of the ornate Kavya was continued by several 
poets in later years till the modern period in Bengali literature 
began with the advent of the nineteenth century. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in the history of Oriya literature 
are marked by long narrative ornamental poetry full of rhetorical 
devices. 

The medieval tradition of ornamental poetry, based upon 
description of love, and the passion of the hero and the 
heroine, was certainly the outcome of Sanskrit ornate poetry. 
The impact of the love poctry of Jayadev, the greatest Sanskrit 
poet of Orissa, on medieval Oriya Kavya is very strong. 
Dinakrushna Das!5, Raghunath Bhanja, Upendra Bhanja!’6, 
Abhimanyu Samanta Sinhar!?, Brajanath™ Badjena!8, Loka- 
nath Vidyadhar!2?, Jadhumani Mahapatra20, Kavisurya Baladev 
Rath2!, Bhaktacharan Das?2, were all Sanskrit scholars well 
versed in literary theories, and prolific poets, skilled in the 
craftmanship of words. Upendra Bhanja particularly stands 
out as the able exponent of the literary theory known as “‘Srun- 
gari Chet Kavih” The number of his works is more than fifty, 
some of which are still unpublished. Upendra Bhanja and his 
contemporaries invariably employed either the love story of 
Radha-Krushna or Rama-Sita, or the love romance of a prince 
and princess and in their works. 

Their works abound in interesting descriptions of love stricken 
heroes and heroines of extraordinary beauty and in doing so, the 
poets have embellished their works occasionally with patches of 
social scenes. The beauties of nature were brought forward to 
describe the physical excellences and ravishing loveliness of the 
heroines. The treatment and technique is ornamental, and full 
of play on words and jugglery of metaphors. In a nmutstell, 
medieval Oriya poetry is marked by artistic embellishment and 
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sensousness. The heroines are Radha, Sita, Lanyabati, Prem- 
sudhanidhi, ,Subhadra etc. and the heroes are Krushna, Rama, 
Chandrabhanu and many princes. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century there was an 
attempt to compose lyrics concentrating on the theme of Radha- 
Krushna and Gopal-Krushna. Banamali is decidedly the best 
lyricist in this sense, noted for the sweetness and lucidity of his 
language and the intimacy of his love descriptions. 

Devotion and romance are vital elements in these regional 
literatures of 17th and 18th century. But with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Indian literatures entered upon an era of intellectual 
revolution and cultural upheaval. The usurption of political 
power in India by the English was an epcoh making event in the 
history of India Moghul rule had weakened and was replaced 
in many places by Maratha power, which again collapsed, making 
way for the establishment of English rule in the country. In the 
first decade of the nineteenth century there was reorganisation 
and reconstruction of political power by the British, followed 
by sharp social consciousness, first in Bengal, then in Assam, 
and later on in Orissa. Orissa came under British occupation 
in 1803 by which time Fort William College had been estab- 
lished in Calcutta and the Christian missionaries had already 
settled in and operated from Serampore. The dawn of 
modernism in social thiriking and in literary practices of eastern 
India unfolded itself in the ninetcenth century. The contributing 
factors are many Viz, 1) Thne socio-religious activities of the 
Christian missionaries, 2) impact of Western civilisation and 
Western education, 3) administrative stability and economic 
changes, 4) impact of the social sciences, science and techno- 
logv, 5) introduction of the printing press and the emergence of 
periodicals in regional languages, and 6) lastly, the model 
of Western literature. These factors were common to Assam, 
Bengal and Orissa in the nineteenth century. The missionary 
activities preceded the immediate expansion of British admi- 
nistration and the study of English literature in eastern India. 
The first English mission in India was the Baptist Mission under 
William Carey. The Christian missionaries had started their 
religious and social programmes from Serampore under the 
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supervision of notable and dedicated personalities like Rev. 
William Carey and his associates. Later the missiongries’ shifted 
their centres of activities to Calcutta, Gauhati and Cuttack in 
Bengal, Assam and Orissa respectively. Their programme at 
first consisted of translations of the Holy Bible into the local 
languages in prose and for this purpose they studied the loca! 
languages with the collaborations of local scholars such as 
Atma Ram Sharma, Mrutyanjaya Vidyalankar and many other 
pandits. From the translation of the Bible they proceeded to 
the writing of small text bouks including grammar23 and science, 
and publishing of journals to educate the public. In Calcutta their 
activities were the most intensified. The number of text books 
in Bengali written by the missionaries and the teachers of the 
Fort William College, School Book Society (1817) was certainly 
very high and these works were not without some literary 
value. Oriental learning received more attention than before. 
Next to it the notable achievement of the missionaries was the 
establishment of the printing press in Calcutta. The first type 
founts were cut by Charles Wilkins, who trained Pancha- 
nan Karmakar, a loca! blacksmith, to cut type founts in Bengali 
and other languages. Similarly. the Assamese?4 and Oriya?25 
languages and literatures were marked by identical works of 
translation of Bible, text books, and journals in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. The efforts of the missionaries every- 
where were first resisted by the local people on the ground that 
the misssionaries, in the garb of education, were preaching and 
popularising their faith of Christianity, and which was 
strengthened by the fact that some educated people had become 
converts. 

In the beginning, the East India company professed religious 
neutrality, but the people were all along suspicious of a sinister 
design both on the part of the missionaries and of the Govern- 
ment, that they were trying to force their faith on the subjects. 
The efforts of the missionaries to establish schools, to 
eflucate the local children, to eradicate social evils were not 
entirely free from local criticism and apprehensions. Even in 
places like Puri and Cuttack of Orissa children were not sent to 
the missionary managed schools. But in real practice the reli- 
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gious activities of the missionaries had no visible support of the 
British ddmisnistrators. The missions were voluntary and non- 
official agencies. This state of affairs continued till people were 
reassured by Queen Victoria's declaration of the policy of non- 
interference of the Government in the religious beliefs and 
practices of worship of the people. after the Mutiny of 1857. 
Whatever may be the local interpretation of the missionary 
activities and the people’s reaction, it is historically admitted 
that the educational and social measures effected by the early 
missionaries were the real instruments of enlightenment of 
the people in Western ideas, thoughts, and scientific know- 
ledge. Although the missionaries could secure converts many 
from the lower classes, the intellectual conversion of the 
educated communities and changes in social life are an 
achievement of their strong desire for modernisation of the edu- 
cational and cultural systems began to manifest itself everywhere 
in the country by the middie of nineteenth century, and the 
contemporary literatures of Assam. Bengal and Orissa were 
thus stimulated by forces of change in quality, in form, and in 
spirit. The literatiires of eastern India came into in close 
contact with the literature of the English speaking people. 
The study of English authors, poets and dramatists made strong 
appeal to the imagination of the writers in local languages, who 
were seized with an immediate sense of new literary trends. 

Prose in Eastern India gained in scope and variety during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century and large scale cultiva- 
tion of different prose works, brought in an era of literary awake- 
ning in India. In the process the poets searched for a new 
literary model distinct from the traditionat models of the eigh- 
teenth century. The products of this spirit of inquiry and 
pursuit for a new poetic model were Madhusudan Dutta (1824- 
1873), Hemchandra Bandopadhaya (1838-1904), Nabin Chandra 
Sen (1852-1908), Biharilal in Bengal, Radhanath Roy (1848-1908), 
Madhusudan Rao (1853-1912), Fakirmohan Senapati (1843-1919) 
in Orissa and Kamalakanta Bhattacharya, Hemchandra Barua 
(1836-1896), Gunabhiram Barua, Ananda Ram Dhekial, in 
Assant. Particularly Chandra Kumar Agarwala (1858-1938), 
Lakshminath Bez Barua (1867-1938), Hemchandra Goswami 
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(1872-1928) formed a trio in Assamese literature which can be 
compared with the trio of Radhanath Ray, Madhusudan Rao and 
Fakirmohan Senapati in Oriya literature. The change of time 
and tradition and the lure of Western literature inspired fresh 
poetic creation, like Meghanad Badha Kavya. Sarmistha, Viran- 
gana Kavya, Brejangena (Madhusudan Datta), Vritra Samhar 
Kavya (Hem Chandra), Palasir Yudhe, Amitabha (Nabin 
Chandra Sen), Kanchi Ka-eri (Rangalal Banerjee). Prem Prabahini 
(Biharilal) in Bengali; and Chintanala (1890—Kamala Kantu 
Bhattacharya), Abhimanyu Badha Kavya (1885—Ramakanta 
Choudhury in blank “ verse), Sitaheran Kavya (1888-Bholanath 
Das), Bargi Aru Vina (Lakshinath Bez Barua), Pritima, Vina 
Bara/i (Chandra Kumar Agrawal) in Assamese. Corresponding 
to these models in Bengali and Assamese the pioneering modern 
poets of Orissa like Radhanath Ray attempted literary works like 
Kedar Gouri (1886), Chandra Bhaga (1887), Chilika (1891), Darbar 
(1894), Mahajatra (1894) with great success. These poets in 
Assam, Bengal and Orissa drew inspiration from the ancient 
historical episodes and legends of the country, and also adopted 
themes from Western sources. They sincerely made efforts to 
represent their works in newly acquired Western forms, and for 
that novelty they introduced blank verse in their literatures. 
Blank verse as employed in Meghenada Badha in Bengali, 
Abhimanyu Vadha Kavya in Assamese and Maha/jatra in Oriya 
indicate the poets’ indebtedness to Western literary form. The 
lyrical under current manifested itself in sonnets and ballads 
composed after the Western manner. The treatment of nature and 
the emphasis on the beauties of form were the motive forces 
behind such Jyrical works. A large number of sonnets of 
Bengali poets Madhusudan Datta, Biharilal, Nabin Chandra 
Sen, Oriya poets Madhusudan Rao and Nandakishore Baul and 
Gangadhar Meher embodied the poets’ sincere love for the 
country and for the physical beauties of nature. There are many 
striking points of similarity between the sonnets of Bengali, 
Assamese and Oriya in the closing years of the 19th century. 
Tifese sonnets bredthe an air of patriotism, nationalism and love 
for Nature’s beauty. The modern poets revolted against conven- 
tion and found great delight in English poets and dramatists 
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like Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley and Wordsworth. The last 
quarter of the 19th century in many respects was a turning point 
in the literary history of Assam, Bengal and Orissa. The im-- 
pulses of a new education were felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Seeds had already been sown in the 
first half of the century by various Socio-cultural movements 
and many native reformers. The efforts of David Hare and 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray brought about the cstablishment of thc 
Hindu College in 1817 in Calcutta. This college was followed 
by many more institutions in Bengal and Western education 
spread in Assam and Orissa. For the first time F. A. (First-Arts) 
classes came into existence in Orissa in 1868. Raja Ram Mohan 
Ray founded a new religion catled Brahmo Samaj, based on 
socio-cultural obligations fn doing so he struck a new approach 
to age old Hindoo thoughts, experiences and cannons. He 
declared, ‘‘“one God, one humanity and one ever progressive 
revelation.” The message of the Brahmo Samaj reached Assam 
and Orissa and the forces of change represented must have 
exerted great influence on the minds of the creative geniuses 
and intellectuals of dur country. In Orissa, Bhima Bhoi preached 
a mode of worship of a formless god during this period. Conse- 
quently, a new era in widening the frontiers of literature opened 
and prose became the effective medium and idiom of intellectual 
expression in the national life. A spate of creative literature in the 
form of fiction, short story, biography and drama emerged in the 
country to promote the social, moral and economic conditions 
of the people. It was this spirit of intellectual rennaissance that 
impelled many towering geniuses in all the three fliteratures of 
Eastern India to turn to the writing of novels and short stories 
and to base their works 6n the portrayal of rural life. The 
birth of nationalism in India in the later. years of the 19th 
century had far reaching effects on the political and cultural 
life of the people. The revolutionary ideas of liberty, equality 
and fraternity generated anew literary force which was aptly 
captured by powerful novelists like Bankimchandra Chatterjee 
(1838-1894) in Bengali, Lakshminath Bez Barua in Assamese 
and Fakirmohan Senapati in Oriya. Bankimchandra introduced 
anu established the novel as an effective form in Bengali litera- 
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ture, Ramshankar Ray and Fakir Mohan Senapati demonstrated 
that novel is a superb literary medium, expressing social life, 
in Oriya, Lakshminath Bez Barua and Rajanikdnta Bardoloi 
successfully experimented in writing novels in Assamese. These 
early novelists of Assamese, Bengali and Oriya literatures had 
things in common in their novels in the matter of theme, model 
of treatment and the social standard which they dealt with. 
Their characters are taken both from the upper middie class and 
ordinary people alike. These novelists wanted to introduce some 
sort of social education and to infuse in the reader’s mind the 
new-born spirit of social transformation. Whether it is Bankim 
Chandra, Rajanikanta Bardoloi or Fakirmohan Senapati, they 
were bound together by common sympathies for the common 
man and his untold miseries. They projected through their 
novels and short stories the common man’s ambition, frustra- 
tions and failures. The literary form of novels and short stories 
in eastern India were inspired and strengthened by study of 
European literatures of novels and stories in detail. As Bankim 
Chandra was the Father of Nationalism in Bengal, so Fakir 
Mohan and Rajanikanta Bardoloi were in “Orissa and Assam. 
The modern social realism and realistic outlook of the Western 
novels came to our novels through them. Though their literary 
genius was inspired by external literary forces, they were 
nevertheless truely Indian. 

They projected the picture and problems of the middle class 
and certain values which governed Society then. Bankim 
Chandra stood for the triumph of virtue over evil as also as Fakir 
Mohan and Bardoloi. After Bankim Chandra, Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee and Rabindranath Tagore emerged as the greatest 
geniuses to successfully portray the middle class families in their 
novels and provided to the educated readers a fresh orientation 
of social values. Tarashankar Banerjee and Bibhuti Bhusan 
Bandopadhyay have established themselves as novelist of great 
vitality in Bengal in recent times. Fakirmohan in Oriya literature 
was succeeded by equally gifted writers like Kalindi Charan 
Panigrahi, Gopinath Mohanty, Kanhu Charan Mohanty and 
Rajkishore Patnaik, at whose hands Oriya novels underwent 
social aud psychological transformations in contents and in form. 
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In Assamese, novelists like Daibyachandra Talukdar and 
Dandirmath Kalita wrote novels marked by deep understanding 
of the problems of the middle class family. Like novels, “short- 
stories in the regional languages developed on Western modal. 
In this sphere, the models of veteran Short story writers like 
Tolstoy and Chekov have exerted great influence on the niaster- 
minds. Realism has been the objective of this popular literary 
form. 

The development of dramatic literature was also another 
spectacular trend in these regional languages in Eastern India 
during the period under review. The origin of drama in Assam,, 
Bengal and Orissa lay in Ojhapali, Yatra, and many other 
rustic dramatic performances, and in the rennaissance périod 
it re-emerged as the product of the Western impact, to suit the 
taste of the educated folk. First, it was characterised by mytho- 
logical-cum-historical and then by socio-realistic eleménts. 
The first socio-political play in Bengali is Ni/Darpan by Dina: 
bandhu Mitra and it has as its theme the oppression of the 
Bengali peasantry by the foreign Indian planters. Girish 
Chandra Ghose could produce some dozen of plays with ‘great 
ease. Dwijendralal Roy infused the Bengali plays with social 
awareness. Rabindranath Tagore developed symbolical ‘plays 
in Bengali with great success. Hem Chandra Barua, Bez Bama 
and Gohain Prava laid the foundation of the modern drama in 
the early rennaissance period. Gohain Barua’s Gaon Burah 
is identical in spirit and appeal with the Bengali drama Nil 
Darpan. In Oriya, Pauranic, historical and ‘social plays came 
into existence one after another. The dramatists are Ramshan- 
kar Ray, Bhikari Charan Patnaik, Kampal Mishra, Godavarish 
Misra, Aswani Kumar Ghose and Kali Charan Patnaik. Kanchi 
Kaveri? (Ramshankar Ray), Purusottam Dev MNatak (Bhikari 
Charan Patnaik), Purusottam Dev (Godavarish Misra) and Kali- 
charan Patnayak’s Abhijan indicate the importance of historical 
themes in Oriya plays. The social characteristics of dramas 
developed after 1930 only. However, in the course ‘of years, 
in the first half of the present century, the form of drama has 
successfully evolved as an instrument of social and moral reform 
in TuidSt of mental conflict, and the confusion of the age. There has 
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been increasing emphasis on the improvement of stage craft. 
There are many influences at work to show that the genre of 
drama in eastern India has been fashioned by English literature. 

The most powerful trends in Bengali, Oriya and Assamese 
literature in all branches after 1920 is the theme of nationalism 
as envisaged by Gandhiji. The spirit of nationalism was ushered 
in Oriya literature by the late Madhusudan Das, and Pandit 
Gopabandhu Das (1877-1928). Nationalism gave way to socialistic 
philosophy in literature after 1930. 

From 1930 onwards the lines of development in poetry, 
novels, short stories and dramas in eastern Indian literature are 
found to be identical. In Bengali, Oriya and Assamese litera- 
tures the modern period commenced with the rennaissance and 
culminated in the achievement of independence. But due to the 
wide and close contacts with Western literature and culture, the 
process of modernisation in Indian literature continued beyond 
1950. The national and cultural forces came to bear upon only 
literature and the frontier of literary experiment in poetry, drama 
and fiction continue to be moved forward every decade. In the 
midst of experiment in form and content there has been an 
unassailable basic unity of thought and experiences in the 
literatures of Eastern India, which is remarkable. The message of 
these literatures is compassion for suffering humanity and 
pursuit of excellence. India’s national unity, cultural synthesis, 
the emotional integration is well reflected in these literatures. 
The history of Bengali, Assamese and Oriya literature is the 
account of upholding noble values of life. 
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BRITISH BAPTIST MISSIONARIES IN ORISSA, 1822-58 : 
A STUDY IN WESTERN IMPACT ON 19TH CENTURY SOCIETY 


IT WAS William Carey’s imagination and enthusiasm that 
helped in the establishment of the Orissa Mission in 1822. 
Earlier, in 1812, the Baptist missionaries’ request for permission 
to work in Orissa has been turned down by the Government for 
fear that the missionary attack on the local socio-religious insti- 
tutions would spark off political disturbances. Non-interference 
with these institutions was the declared policy of the Government 
which had given the sacerdotal class an express assurance 
in this regard in 1803, when Orissa was conquered by the 
British.! 

The missionaries do not appear to have anticipated the 
difficulties they faced. For about six years they could convert 
none. There were organisational problems” besides the poor 
response of the people. Right persons were hard to get ; in the 
twenty years following the establishment of the Orissa Mission, 
there were some half a dozen changes in the chaplaincy, the 
incumbents being found both deficient in ability and wanting in 
character. For “‘intemperate living” some were even sent away 
to England 2. The climate of Orissa was found very insalubrious, 
and the want of any medical facilities in the interior areas made 
any sustained activity difficult. There were reports of broken 
health, disablement and even death among the missionaries. 

The people were utterly unresponsive, treating the mission- 
aries with silent contempt and occasional sneers and curses. 
Yet, the missionaries did not lose heart ; they still hoped to 
remove “‘the awful stupidity and depravity” of the people by 
“teaching them time upon time, line upon line, precept upon 
precept here a little, there a little” to quote a contemporary 
mnssionary report.3 

Preaching, teaching and distributing sacred literature were 
the three lines of missionary activity. They sought to “‘get ifto 
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the people”, oo reach their feelings, to get hold of what they 
believed- in, qnd then to demolish their hope and confidence in 
traditional socio-religious institutions, and thereby make them - 
feel that they “‘had nothing left to stand upon”. The demolition 
of faith in the traditional institutions and the infusion of new 
values represented by Christianity were made a systematic and 
simultaneous process. The missionaries would destroy idolatry 
and implant faith in Christ as the only Saviour, the only re- 
deemer of the fallen men. Christianity was to be not merely a 
new creed, but a new way of life, a means of changing the 
traditional outlook of the people. 

Preaching was done in Oriya, the local language, which 
the missionaries made their first object to learn. They also 
studied local history and mythology, and the use of local anec- 
dotes.gave their addresses the desired appeal. 4 

The Baptists were most active during festivals at places of 
pilgrimage, when religious tracts printed with the money supplied 
by the Christians in Bengal, England and America were distribu- 
ted in thousands. On such occassions the missionaries would 
refrain from reviling Hinduism ; instead, they would seek to 
appear as friends and benefactors of the poor and the destitute, 
They distributed food and medicine and held special prayers for 
the dying. Their object was to create confidence in the local 
people by being with them in their distress. 

While the local people generally left the missionaries alone, 
it was the Bengali pilegrims—many of them educated—who were 
the most troublesome. They tore off the tracts and abused the 
missionaries. Their English education had evidently made no 
dent on their cherished socio-religious beliefs, rather they looked 
upon themselves as defenders of traditional institutions against 
what appeared as missionary attempts at destroying them. 

The first Oriya convert, Gangadhar Sarangi, was a Brahmin.€ 
In a few years from 1828 there were twenty more converts, all 
high caste men. Conversion was always a public affair, the 
renunciation of Hinduism and denunciation of Hindu gods apd 
goddesses being done in full view of curious onlookers, whose 
disapproval, however, was limited to only jeers and offensive 
remarks. 
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None who forsook his ancestral faith did to in a fit of 
emotion ; most, onthe contrary, had very carefully read Christian 
scriptures for many months, comparing them with Hindu 
shastras ; some had argued with the missionaries for days ; and 
all had undergone an agonising mental strain in changing their 
faith. The adoption of Christianity involved great risks of 
which all the early converts were fully aware. 

Improving the social status or making economic gains do 
not seem to have been the original incentives to conversion, 
although both followed a few decades of missionary activity. 
None of the early converts belonged to the low caste, and none 
was indigent. Conversion cost them both social position and 
the accustomed economic standard. They were ostracised; 
parents, wives and children left the convert to his fate, themsel- 
ves preferring security in the existing social structure to eternal 
perdition which maintenance of any relations with the convert 
involved.8 Conversion thus broke the family life besides denying 
the convert any economic support of the family. For the new 
converts Christianity was thus a matter not only of emotional 
attachment, but deep involvement, which called for great 
sacrifice and hardship. ” 

The missionaries soon recognised that their object could be 
better realised by the Oriya converts themselves, whose adequate 
training for evangelical work, therefore, engaged the missionary 
attention. Oriya converts condemning the traditional values, 
throwing away images of gods and goddesses as worthless idols, 
and extolling the merits of Christianity and the virtues of 
Christ, were far more likely to impress the local people than 
if the acts were done by the white missionaries. They could be 
far better models for emulation than the white missionaries, who 
in the local people had evoked only a feeling of mingled 
curiosity and fear, the latter on account of their association 
with government officers. The missionaries expected the Govern- 
ment to react not as strongly to the activities of the Oriya 
Christians as to those of the white missionaries. 

«~~ In 1840 fifteen. Oriya Christians had been ordained as evange- 
lists, of whom a few had been appointed to pastoral offices too. 
All knew Sanskrit well, and with their proficiency in the Hindu 
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Shastras, they were expected to engage the Brahmins in debate 
to “expose their pretension and deception’’.!0 To lessen the 
influence of the Brahmins in society was the first object of ° 
missionary activity. 

The Oriya converts zealously took over the work of evange- 
lisation. They preached at places of pilgrimage, distributed 
religious literature in faraway villages, managed missionary 
schools, and persuaded people to adopt Christianity. The 
number of converts gradually increased, especially during famines 
and natural calamities when adoption of a new faith seemed to 
many an insurance against certain death by hunger. On such occa- 
sions even Brahmins sold their children to the missionaries. The 
Oriya Christians even outdid the missionaries in condemning 
the Hindu institutions at public places. Gangadhar for example, 
even wanted to petition the Government to allow him to destroy 
the image of Jagannath at Puri. 1! 

As elsewhere, the missionaries in Orissa acted as the pioneers 
of Western education. In eighteen months from June 1822 as 
many as fifteen sghools were established for both boys and 
girls. The aim of missionary education was both moral enlight-. 
enment and provision of economic security. The education 
they imparted had a vocational element in it ; it was econon’i- 
cally purposeful ; students read the Bible and learned a trade, 
There were farms attached to schools for students to work in. 
Schools were maintained by charity until 1854, when the Govern=- 
ment committed itself to their support by grants-in-aid. 
As for women, it was only the .converted ones who went to 
missionary schools. 12 

With the years the Government’s attitude to the missionary 
activities tended to be rather one of acquiescence, if not 
encouragement. Officers in their individual capacity patronised 
missionary educational and philanthropic efforts. This served 
to foster the impression that the Government supported the 
missionary activities—an impression which the missionaries saw 
no reason to dispel.!’3 As in Bengal, missionary services were 
sought by the Government for translating legal enactments into 
the-local language and preparing Oriya grammers and dictionaries 
for official use. Government officers made use of the missionary’s 
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knowledge of the interior tracts to the province‘and of local 
social and economic conditions. 14 

But to the Baptists the social policy of the” Government 
appeared far from effective. For long the missionaries urged 
the Government to remove such social evils as sat/, fémale 
infanticide and human sacrifice among the tribal people, and 
many other cruel practices that passed for religious rites. The 
Government’s general hesitancy in accelerating the pace of 
social change came in for bitter attack in the missionary press. 

It was the policy of the Government towards the mainténance 
of the Jagannath temple at Puri that became the main target 
of missionary attack. To the missionaries the temple was not 
only a religious shrine, but the very base of the social life of the 
Oriya people. Through the centuries the temple, particularly 
during rathajatra ( car festival ) had drawn thousands of pil- 
grims from atl parts of India. The great concourse of people 
usually led to shortage of food and decimation by cholera and 
other epidemics. Year after year the missionarics would con- 
demn the Government’s indifference to the plight of the pilgrims 
caused as much by diseases and pestilence ‘as by the scores of 
ravenous priests of the temple. The persistence of the pcople’s 
faith in Jagannath was, indeed, the strongest obstacle to the 
success of the missionary activities. The institution was na- 
turally viewed as the greatest challenge to Christianity, 15 

The maintenance of the temple with the money collected as 
pilgrim tax and bestowal of an annual grant to it had been the 
British policy since their occupation of Orissa. For the Govern- 
ment this was but the maintenance of the old system : both the 
Mughals and the Marathas had levied the pilgrim tax and given 
periodical] grants for the support of the temple. The Govern- 
ment also viewed the pilgrim tax as having a somewhat de- 
terrent effect on larger influx of pilgrims to Puri. 16 

The Baptists condemned this policy as state patronage to 
idolatry. They wanted the Government to dissociate itself 
from the temple and to stop collecting the pilgrim tax. They 
fondly hoped that without the Government's patronage the 
temple could not be managed and then “it will “crumble”. 
Missionary societies in Orissa, ‘Bengal and other places in “InGia 
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and their cotnterparts in England submitted numerous peti- 
tions to the Government at all high levels urging it to have no 
truck with the management of the temple. In 1842 for example, 
three hundred inhabitants of Bidlington in Yorkshire petitioned 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company to ask the 
Calcutta government to stop paying an annual allowance for 
the temple management. The pilgrim tax and the administra- 
tion of the Jagannath temple also figured prominently in perio- 
dical parliamentary enquiries. At last the consistent missionary 
pressure obliged the Government to abolish the pilgrim tax in 
1840, but the annual grant of money to the temple was conti- 
nued until 1863 when the Government dissociated itself from the 
temple administration, retaining only a supervisory responsi- 
bility. 17 

The missionary contention that the abolition of the pilgrim 
tax would not stimulate larger traffic of pilgrims to Puri was not 
quite wrong. In 1846 and 1847 the number of pilgrims was the 
smallest ever—50,000 which included the 30,000 residents of 
the Puri town itself. But then, the missionary hope that the 
lack of the Government’s economic support would cause the 
ruin of the temple was not realised. The temple continued to be 
one of the most important religious establishments in India. 

The achievements of the Baptist missionaries as an agency 
of social change in the period under review were very small 
indeed. They could convert only a small number of people,!’8 and 
the converts played no effective role as catalytic agent in society. 
The upper class of society, constituting the leadership element 
in it, was influenced neither by the white missionaries nor the con- 
verts, although a few rajas and zamindars did show some interest 
in Christianity and rendered a measure of assistance to some 
missionaries. Curiosity prompted them at times to even visit 
churches and ask questions on social and political affairs in 
England. Some rajas even appreciated missionary efforts at 
spreading female education while admitting that the degradation 
and debasement of the Indian women was a social evil. The 
raja of Nilgiri, a princely state, allowed the American Baptists 
to set up a* mission, and the raja of Athgarh, another such 
state, allowed a mission school to function in his state. 19 
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The Oriya Christians constituted a new social group—a 
rather closely-knit one. In them there were signs pf emancipa- 
tion from tradition ; education elevated their character. Their 
new faith gave them a new sense of discipline and orderliness. 
Attendance in church services had a salutary effect on them. 
The neatly-dressed assembly, the orderly way of conducting 
the services, the attention given to every pronounced word, the 
serene atmosphere—all these must have been held by them in 
welcome contrast with their experience in Hindu temples with 
the ear-rending din and noise in them, the filth and dirt in their 
precincts, and the vulgar and cruel behaviour of the priests. 

The converts became a closely-knit community by marriage, 
which the missionaries encouraged. These marriages often broke 
traditional caste exclusiveness. A Brahmin after conversion 
would marry a girl, an untouchable before conversion ; a tribal 
girl would be united to a high caste Hindu widower after 
conversion. Among the new converts at least, Christianity did 
prove a social leaven. At community dinners Europeans, 
Americans, Portuguese half-castes and Oriya Christians ate of 
the same bread and drank of the same cup. 20 

The missionaries laid great stress on the development of 
character of the Oriya Christians. Honssty, benevolence, decency, 
regard for trutb and chastity were inculcated in women and men 
with a view to building them up as social models. The spirit of 
mutual help stood the community in good stead ; it served as a 
bulwark in an unsympathetic and at times hostile surroundings. 
Missionary institutions, supported by private charity, fostered 
the community spirit. Contemporary records have it that even the 
poorest Oriya Christians contributed whatever they could to keep 
Christian Schools and orphanages going. For marriages, funds 
were raised, and even houses were built with such funds for the 
accommodation of newly married persons. 21 

The converts’ knowledge of English and acquaintance with 
loca! government officers gave them an advantage over local 
Hindus in matters of public employment. The missionaries took 
‘all pains to provide the Oriya Christians with means to tide over 
financial difficulties. They protected them from oppressive 
Zamindars and gave them money in their need to keep them away 
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from money Iynders. At times even Hindu ryots took refuge in 
Christian settlements to escape the oppression of the local landed 
aristocracy. 22 The economic condition of the Oriya Christians 
improved at a faster rate than that of the local Hindus. 

Missionary educational efforts had one more social result: 
replacement of village teachers by outsiders with new values and 
standards. Christian children received financial grants from 
missionary funds to improve ‘“‘their temporal and spiritual 
condition’”’. Girls sold away by parents, who would have taken 
either to beggary or to the world’s oldest profession, and boys 
in a similar state of destitution, who would have turned 
criminals, were brought up in Christian asylums, where along 
with economic security they received parental sympathy and care 
as well. The liberal and vocational education effected their 
mental refinement while ensuring their utility in society. In the 
asylums great care was taken to make the girls ‘‘sensible, morally 
good, industrious young women, and this with as little outward 
show and elevation above their usual circumstances as possible”. 
The declared object was not to make them good aeyahs (maids) 
of the Europeans but good wives of the Oriya Christians. 

The Baptist missionaries in Orissa did not really want the 
Oriya Christians to go the Bengali Christian way: they should 
not become anglicised in their habits, dress, and standard of 
living. While training the converts in evangelical work, it was 
deemed essential to foster their accustomed “‘hardy, economical 
habits’”’; the young Oriya evangelist should be “one with his 
flock”, living in such a style as not to create in the local people a 
prejudice against Christianity as a foreign religion. The 
missionaries hoped that the less they anglicised the Church 
establishments in Orissa, the more economically could they be 
managed by the Oriya Christians themselves. 23 

However, the early Oriya converts developed not only a 
strong community feeling but an exclusiveness which impaired 
their effectiveness as an agency of social change. The 
missionaries settled the converts in plots of land where Christian 
colonies grew up with houses of a uniform patsern, clean stre=#3 
and well-managed schools. The spirit of corporate living and 
mutual assistance was reinforced. 24 These colonies may have 
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served’ a dual purpose: the converts could be Hept under the 
watchful eyes of the missionaries to prevent their relapse into old 
habits ; secondly, the flourishing Christian colonies with 
contented-looking men in them could be expected to appear to 
other communities in the area as a tangible evidence of the 
merit of the new faith. 

But then, there was not much mobility between the Christian 
colonies and the Hindu settlements around. The Christians, 
economically better off, became less dependent on the non- 
Christians ; their wants continued to be met by missionary 
institutions. No doubt they benefitted from conversion in the 
long run, but they did not assume the role of agents of social 
transformation. 

Several other factors affected missionary activity in its 
social aspect. Orissa being treated as but an adjunct of Bengal, 
its administration left much to be desired. Area-wise, British 
administration was less extensive in Orissa than in Bengal, and so 
Christian activity was far more restricted. A large part of the 
province was under the hereditary rule of the princes and beyond 
the pale of the British administration. Communication in Orissa 
was in a very undeveloped state, and the means of foiming and 
focussing public opinion did not develop until several decades 
later. Jn consequence, the impact of the British administration 
was far less in Orissa than in Bengal in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The force of tradition was much stronger 
in Orissa than in Bengal, it being far less exposed to foreign 
influence. Muslim rule in Orissa was established more than 
three and a half centuries later than in Bengal, and the British 
rule about half a century later. 

In regard to education the chief means of social change, there 
was little Government incentive in opening schools and colleges, 
and still Jesser private initiative in this regard. Thus, missionary 
educational work could not be complemented, and lack of funds 
was the abiding constraint on the educational efforts of the 
missionaries. There was in Orissa, no Richardson, no Derozio, 

“>, Grant, no Duff, no Hare, no Bethune to reinforce the socially 
creative force which the missionaries represented. Nor did the 
period see any emergence of an enlightened middle class to act as 
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the purveyo! of a new outlook. Thus whatever new ideas the 
missionaries had brought with them had no means of growth 
and dissemination. 7” 

The ruination of the Oriya zamindars and the local 
aristocracy by the British land policy destroyed the existing 
social leadership without its replacement by any new leadership 
to convey the new social ideas of the missionaries. The Bengali 
zaminders, who were the new landlords of Orissa, were mostly 
absentee landlords. The small number of Oriya Christians with 
their exclusiveness could hardly be social leaders, although they 
were very attached to their new faith and very critical of the 
faith they had forsaken. 
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SOCIAL CHANGES IN MODERN INDIA—A CASE STUDY OF 
ORISSA FROM THE MIDDLE OF 18TH TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE 20TH CENTURY 


ORISSA IN the 19th century consisted of the three coastal 
districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri and the eighteen Garhjat 
tributary mahals like Mayurbhanj and Dhenkanal. The social 
history of this Orissa had to a great extent been shaped by the 
interaction between the economic force emanating from the soil 
and the invasion of foreign values and economic systems. In 
the first phase of her history, the village level, self-sustained 
politico-economic units encountered the Brahminical institutions. 
In the feudal phase of her history the area of foreign impact 
widened, Islam, covering a vast part of Asia, challenged the life 
and economic system of Orissa. In the third phase, the area of 
this impact widened still more, the challenge becoming still more 
penetrating, and completely revolutionising the economic life of 
the people. It was this formidable impact of Western 
imperialism and capitalism that challenged the basic values of 
life in Orissa, centred round the village level folk-moots. The 
social history of Orissa may be studied against the background 
of the colonial mode of production and the changed agrarian 
relations, keeping in mind the hard fact that Orissa was a part 
of the vast colonial system of the British Raj. 

The oft-quoted controversy has emerged among historians on 
the nature of and sequel to British rule in India. This is equally 
applicable to Orissa as an integral part of India. The violent 
resistance of the Khurda peasantry coupled with slow, corrosive 
poverty that broke down the backbone of any popular resistance 
to all alien rule prompted modern historians like R.D. Bannerjee 
to paint the pernicious aspect of British rule in Orissa. But 
British historians like Andrew Stirling (1825)» William Wilscx” 
Hunter (1872), George Toynbee (1873) were very eloquent about 
the benefits and achievements of British rule in Orissa. They 
found spectacular population growth with improvement in health 
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and sanitary conditions in the countryside. The ଖା undertook 
modest schemes of embankment and road construction and 
improvement was also marked in the fields of education and 
“Civil service. Above all, British rule restored peace and order in 
the countryside and a responsible welfare government was 
established, according to the prevailing whig standard in England. 
The socialist philosophy of state monopoly in production and 
«distribution of consumer goods was then unthinkable. But the 
British regime as the ‘gestation period’ for an industrial India 
“was of so short a duration that rapid industrial development was 
‘not perhaps possible. The writings of the British historians 
provided a justification for British rule in Orissa. But any study 
of social history of Orissa would have to answer interconnected 
questions : (1) to what extent was British rule exploitative ? and 
(2) what blessing did it bring to the people? Even after 
answering jhese, a pressing question remains—why was there so 
much poverty and presumably a fall in per capita income and 
in the volume of consumptions as exemplified by the chronic 
famines, droughts and floods ? The deplorable financial condition 
resulted in the rapid flight of people towards Bengal, changing 
the demographic picture of the province. The study demands 
a thorough historical probing into these phenomena. 
I 
Muslim rule in Orissa—germination of cepita'lism 
Since the 17th century, with the dawn of the Muslim rule 
in Orissa the capiltalist mode of production was introduced. In 
the agrarian sector direct cultivation of agricultural land by the 
superior classes themselves as ‘Khud-Kasht’ ryots might have 
constituted the genesis of capitalist property relations. In the 
urban industrial sector, with the advent of the European 
companies in the ports of Balasore and Pipli, the capitalist mode 
of production emerged out of merchant capital and the surplus 
profits of the higher stratum of society accruing from agrarian 
and artisan productions. But it is a paradox in the history of 
_ medieval Orissa that a Society exhibiting such features as the 
“germination of “the capitalist mode of production ultimately 
failed to develop a capitalist society in the 18th century. The 


entire economic structure tended to be largely parasitical, 
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depending up jn a system of direct agrarian appropriation by a 
small ruling ¢Ammunity. There was practically no money market 
for rural crafts. Rural monetization was almost entirely the- 
result of the need to transfer surplus agricultural produce 
to tlie towns. Remittance of revenue afid money- lending inte- 
rests’ outside Orissa led to the draining of surplus commodi- 
ties beyond Orissa, and to the slow rise of prices of essential 
commodities. Thus, when a conflict developed within the 
agrarian communitics'during the declining days of the Mughal 
rule in the mid-18th century Orissa, it affected” the entire 
structure of the urban economy. It was this conflict within 
the society’ that led to the growth of the economic ‘base of 
entrepreneurship. 
Hl 

Social! structure of Orissa during the Maratha rule 

In 1751 Alivardi Khan concluded a treaty: with Raghuji 
Bhonsle 1 which stipulated that the. Bhonsle would be paid the 
surplus revenue of Orissa.! {It became virtually a province 
of the Marathas and mid-18th century opened with’ the 
increased demand from Nagpur for currency for military opera- 
tions of the bargis to extend the frontier of the Bhonsle 
towards the Deccan. Wars were like investments for increa- 
sing the size of the land holdings, which would in turn increase 
the revenue remittances to the Nagpur exchequer. The Bhonsle 
initially encouraged commercial activities and investments of 
capital of the foreign companies and their Indian merchant 
associates. Ultimately the inevitable clash between the nobility 
and the merchants became unavoidable in the late 19th century 
as the fratricidal wars, foreign invasions, court conspiracies 
became rampant and sapped the social foundation of the 
Maratha Confederacy. 

Tn the mid-18th century the class of feudal lords was 
subdivided into three principal groups (I) The Muslim and 
the Maratha nobility and revenue farmers who held conditional 
and nori-revenue (paikan and nankar) paying , tenures, jagirs 
and mansabs ; (2) big and medium feudal lords, mainly Hinds 
Rajas, who retained hereditary rights over their ancestral 
estates ; and (3) small feudal chiefs who were chauduries, 
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patels, muqaddams and other traditional chiefs \of the village 
communities like preadhans and surburrakars. They became 
farmers of land collections and added waste land allotments 
held by members of the community to their own official 
holdings of land.2? The whole rural population was divided 
into two major sections: Hatua (artisans) and Kaelapithia (black 
labourers) or the affluent upper class population and aborig- 
inal wage earners. A high proportion of population in the 
rural sector naturally occasioned disguised unemployment owing 
to the absence of diversified and balanced agriculture. It 
apparently led to low levels of income and consequently over- 
population in agriculture might have taken place. The popula- 
tion growth continued but no industrialisation could be under- 
taken because untapped resources in this region demanded 
both technical knowledge as well as entrepreneurship, which 
were not available at that stage of the Orissan economy. 

Factors that sustained that structure 


In the social super-structure there was dualism. Jagannath 
at Puri was considered to be the supreme deity and lord of 
all landed property. As devout Hindus the Bhonsle rulers 
recognised the traditional authority of the Khurda raja as the 
Viceroy of God Jagannath on earth, and the successors of 
Gajapati rulers. The Bhonsle rulers, on the other hand, 
were considered as supreme revenue administrators on the 
strength of the 1751 treaty with Alivardi. This dual socio- 
political leadership had a hand in the increase in non-productive 
expenditures in the shape of religious undertakings, charities 
and construction of religious shrines. These non-productive 
investments had some pernicious effects on the then socio- 
economic climate as they had the proneness to destroy any 
rise in the saving capacity of the people to face occasional 
and unprecedented financial and natural calamities arising 
out of famine conditions. Sometimes these havocs could not 
be avoided because of the failure to undertake major irriga- 
“tion works, either owing to the lack of capital or due to the 


enmity and apathy of the recalcitrant neighbours and Maratha 
tax farmers. 7 
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There WES also an increase in expenditure through the 
enlargement gf the size of the rent collecting agency of paiks 
and piadas, who enjoyed socio-economic privileges, as well as 
the usufruct of the non-revenue paying estates granted by the 
Rajas. They increased the size of their land holdings by appro- 
priating the landed estates of the frontier feudal rulers by force 
and plundering their stock and agricultural implements. Slow 
increase in prices and unsettled political conditions made the 
position of the land holders deplorable. Thus in the late 18th 
century, tension continued with unabating force as the clash 
of interests among the Maratha bureaucracy, landed gentry 
and merchants often took on a religious garb. There were 
popular protests under the leadership of the landed nobility 
in the distant parts of Orissa like Khurda, Mayurbhanj and 
Kanika, but all these efforts ultimately proved futile against 
the self-seeking ben/yas and the ruthless military aristocracy of 
Nagpur. This tragic picture is depicted in the Samera-Taranga 
by Brajanath Barajena, a semi-contemporary poet of Orissa. 4 

The Maratha rulers had under them a traditionally skilled 
espionage system. »From the landed proprietors down to the 
ryots at the bottom of the social hierarchy, all were trained 
to conceal their real incomes. They were sometimes encouraged 
to leave the cultivable lands fallow. They often converted them 
into grazing fields for cattle rearing as a counteracting device 
against attachment of holdings by the Maratha tax collectors. 
Sometimes immature seedlings were marketed through the 
village level entrepreneurs before the harvests were fully ripe. 
But the limited scope of the easy marketability of the produce 
helped the moneylenders to accumulate the surplus profits from 
the ryots, which, in turn, could have been appropriated by the 
state exchequer. Moreover, without necessary land improvement 
the pressure of increased state demands often led to desertions 
by the ryots. The British records are full of illustrations of 
migratory movements of the settled peasants from the revenue- 
paying to the non-revenue paying estates of the conditional 
tenure-holders. 

The remarkable feature of the demographic picture of the 
period was the migratory movements of the population in 
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Search of a better life and land as a means d¢ escape from 
the rigorous money exactions of the money-lenders and zamindars. 
In the absence of any data regarding population estimates of 
the ‘périod, no statistical analysis of the demographic picture 
can, be furnished. But the records existing show that the 
migratory movements occurred in four directions. One tendency 
was; from the northern hilly regions to the midland plain 
and from there to the swampy coastlands. The whole system 
of salt production was based on the. labour of these migratory 
seasonal labourers. Another form of migration was in the reverse 
direction, from the thickly populated midland plain ,to the 
sparsely populated forest and hilly ‘ma/’ lands, as temporary 
resort by thé ‘Khud-kasht’ and ‘chappar bund’ or ‘thani’ ryots 
to escape from being exploited by the money-lenders and 
tax-farmers.5 The third type of migratory movement relates to 
frontier migrations as illustrated in the British records. And the 
last type of movements took place from the coastal regions of 
Balasore towards the urban. centres of Bengal. Those were 
called ‘Balasore bearers’. In their ripe old age they would 
return to their original habitat after taking their life-long 
savings from Calcutta, only to be robbed in some cases, by the 
street robbers on the Jagannath Road. The process of conver- 
sion of the Khud-Kasht, thani ryot into pahikasht migratory 
ryots, paucity of metallic currency in circulation, and infla- 
tionary tendency arising out of uncontrolled supply of cowrie 
currency in the market all worked against the growth of an 
additional marketable surplus. All this led to the completion 
of the process of depeasantisation of the primary producet in 
the social hierarchy. 
HLL 

Social changes after the British conquest in 1803 

The years 1803 to 1833, constituting the first~ chapter of 
the Company’s rule in Orissa,.may be divided. into three..dis-. 
tinct phases for analyzing the social changes in Orissa after. the: 
N British conquest. The revenue experiments.of the: rulers.brought 
“wdout dislocation in the social hierarchy and destabilization- 
of the social classes. The period from 1803-1805 was the phase 
of cautious investigation, when the Company's government 
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appointed # aysessors to ascertain the actual yield of the soil. 
The period ମ୍‌ 1805 to 1818 was the phase of experimenta- 
tions, when “they undertook several short term land revenue 
collections and” in' 1818, when the fire of péasant resistance 
movements: was extinguished, the phase of determination began, 
which ultimately ended in the Mahalwari settlement of 1837. 
It was in this phase that the concept of the welfare government, 
a possible reflection of the British utilitarian ideas with its 
manifold humanitarian activities, became apparent. Even then 
this phase witnessed a slow rise in the prices of commodities. 
But from the archival reGords no appreciable rise in the wages 
of labourers could be traced. The manufacturers of village-level 
textile and other “consumer goods and salt faced the crisis of 
difficult marketability of the produce at enhanced prices. 
No doubt, it witnessed the emergence of an affluent section of 
the peasantry. As new owners of landed property, they con- 
centrated their surplus capital and agricultural income in uSuri- 
ous money-lending business, a normal feature of the period, to 
increase the size of their land holdings as safe investments. But 
neither the Compamy’s government nor the affluent peasantry 
with landed property paid any attention to the commerciali- 
zation .of agriculture for increasing cash crop cultivation or to 
step up investments in intensive cultivation in the shape of 
double cropping. The crisis came with the pauperisation of 
the class of wage-earners and peasantry. Natural hindrances, 
like flood and drought also explain the inadequate state of 
capital investments in* public works—a vicious cycle set in. The 
role of the British Raj-in"this predicament, inspite of its manifold 
humanitarian works of ‘public utility and development, was,as 
maintained by historians, nothing but exploitative. 
IV 

Blessings of the government 

The blessings ofthe government: were bestowed only on a 
few towns and a small circle of English-educated civil servants 
and teachers. The emergence of lawyers and -legal middlemen_ 
became necessary-under the British legal ‘system of individual 
right to property. The majority of the people, however, re- 
mained outsiders. There was also a new urge for English edu- 
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cation. In 1835 the Pooree School was opened], In 1848-49 
there were about nine schools with a total 0 oe of 279 
pupils. In the next 10 years the number had increased to 29 
schools with 1046 pupils. The government constructed the 
Jagannath Road and erected sarais ( night shelters ) and 
dharmasalas (inns) for the temporary accommodation of 
pilgrims. It was also proposed that the civil surgeon stationed 
at Cuttack set up a temporary clinic at Puri to attend to the 
pilgrims at festival time. The zamindars were ordered to plant 
shady fruit trees along the roads.’ 

The law and order situation does not appear to have 
posed a serious problem to the government. Hunter in 1872 
remarked : ‘The well-to-do home-loving peasantry like the Uriyas 
have little inclination to crime”.8 The songs of Bhima Blhoi 
and the preachings of Mahima Swami, a contemporary holy man 
reveal that in the face of rapid economic changes the destitutes 
were taught to glorify poverty for saving themselves from 
mental agony. To them, the British brought no spiritual or 
material dividend.® 
Public works and public health ° 

During the rainy season, however, distress was caused as 
the embankments and roads obstructed drainage. The govern- 
ment was .compelled to lower the road levels and at places to 
repair the breaches by supplyirig concrete culverts at the request 
of the public. A proposal was considered for constructing 
a long chain of dykes and stone revetments along the entire 
Balasore coastline against hurricanes from the Bay of Bengal. 
The government also undertook the construction of the 
Churaman Canal designed for the transport of salt from the 
Dhamrah and other aurangs (where salt is stored) to Churaman. 
But nothing was done to check the alarming spread of malaria 
in the countryside. By the 1860’s epidemics and tropical dis- 
eases became so rampant that extensive areas were depopulated 
after the floods and famines of the decade. By the 1860’s the 
Lailway lines were laid on the embankments and telegraph 
“fines were erected. The railway system, a curse in disguise, 
aggravated the water-logging in the countryside and drained 
away part of the surplus to outside Orissa in the shape of 
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exports. GO government did nothing to industrialise Orissa. 
Consequences of the blessings 

Inspite of some welfare undertakings of the government. 
Orissa remained an agrarian society as before. During the last 
half of the nineteenth century, Orissa witnessed the spread of 
monoculture in place of a diversified subsistence agriculture 
producing nearly all the necessaries of life by the self-sustained 
village community. Village handicrafts declined and with it, 
the financial condition of the artisans. An examination of 
the decline of the salt industry in the nimki mahal/s of Orissa 
shows that just like Midnapur on the coast, the salt mahals 
were gradually converted into paddy fields, with the movement 
of population towards the coastline. Fishing and boat building 
also declined as commercial pursuits, if one were to rely on 
the testimony of Fakir Mohan Senapati in his short stories 
and autobiography.'!0 On the other hand, towns witnessed the 
rise of new social groups like zamindari amlahs, lawyers, 
mahajans, land speculators and money lenders. Some of them 
were Bengalis. They were much less concerned with the deve- 
lopment of agricultire than raising their income from money 
lending and speculation. 

Such an agrarian social environment had several features : 
(1) conversion of produce rents into money rents; (2) important 
changes in the position of social classes ; (3) development of 
usurious money lending in the countryside; (4) continuous 
pauperization of the primary producers and (5) alteration in 
the demographic picture of the period. 

The conversion of produce and service rents into cash 
payments had a cumulative impact on the position of the social 
classes. The short term land settlements had a disastrous 
impact on the landed proprietors, most of whom were revenue 
farmers before 1803. The village level muqaddams, surburrakars 
and pursethis (different types of revenue collectors with judicial 
powers) originally on a hereditary basis, were not exactly 
landed proprietors like the native rajas of the Garhjat areas. _ 
In a search for zamindars in 1803, the Company's government. 
had to. settle terms of revenue with these categories. In the 
competitive money market, the rapid sale of landed properties 
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which failed to ‘answer augmented demands for “and revenue 
greatly favoured the Jand speculators from Bengah. There was 
also a class of money lenders, shroffs (money changers), 
mahejans and the gossa/n merchants, most of whom .had no 
direct landed interest. Some of them were wholesale merch- 
ants in salt, rice and cattle, with centres in Nagpur, Murshi- 
dabad and Calcutta. There were the Bengali speculators as 
well as up-country. merchants who advanced money to the 
ryots through the village tax farmers and landed proprietors 
in the off-season to have charge of the anticipated produce of. 
the field. Since 1803, this money lending “merchant class had 
to forfeit its outstanding claims, and as such could not. take. the 
risk of lending cowries to protect the interests of proprietors 
from sale, and the interests of the ryots from distraint: from 
their holdings.” The paucity of‘legal:tender in consequence of 
‘total dislocation in the trade. sector following the Company’s 
regulations against force -and unrestricted, internal trade. was 
one of the reasons for the agrarian .zgvolts of 1817. After 
1821, when Robert ‘Kerr proceeded. towards survey and 
settlement operations in Orissa, pauperization of the .middle 
sections became visibly accentuated. 

Not only were the Bengali adventurers squeezed out from 
the production sector in the competitive sale of estates, the 
condition of ryots with land and no stock or implements for 
‘cultivation (who were dependent on a class of Jandowners 
with cattle, plough and sometimes, seeds) also became into- 
lerable. Occasionally, the daily labourers and wage-earning 
mulevas (servants) belonging to the chase, Santha! and Khond 
communities had hired land on a temporary leasehold basis. 
The enhancement -of land-rent affected their economic. position 
adversely. In the agrarian resistance movements such as the 
Khurda Revolt of 1817, this class of people supplied the real 
strength under the leadership of the da/beheras and /ekherajdars. 
The -greater emphasis on the enhanced rate of money rent, the 
~1Surious money lending on the part of the mahajans and 
wholesale merchants, together with ‘their class oppression and 
caste consciousness, all contributed to the relative bankruptcy 
of the economy and to the peasant revolts of 1817 in Ghuamstir, 
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and Khurde,} Recent researches have analysed the factors of a 
large-scale 5 in the peasants’ position, resulting primarily 
from the continuous alienation (mostly in the form of distress. 
sales) of their lands. Behind the suppression of the Mariah 
sacrifice and other evil practices there was the propaganda of 
the Christian missionaries to civilise the barbarous people of 
Orissa. But the protests of the Gonds and Khonds in the 1870's 
in western Orissa took the form of resistance movements of the 
peasantry againsi the imposition of British rule on their society. 
Rural credit relations 

The role of the village money-lenders in the peasant economy 
of Orissa was indispensable in view of the absence of any other 
credit agencies to provide loans for agricultural operations.!2 
This explains why the Bengali farmers had been eliminated 
from the production sector in large numbers before 1837. The 
revenue records are full of illustrations about how this system 
of credit and advances tended towards usury and made it 
impossible for the ryots to get out of the clutches of the 
money lenders. As a result, the peasants were gradually degraded 
into a class of dcp¢ndent peasantry. Cultivation for half-share 
of the produce as bheg and sanja was, in most cases, the 
disastrous consequence of the usurious advances. The decline 
in the economic position of the producers is to be nmoticed in 
relation to three types of peasants (i) peasants with land 
but no stock; (ii) peasants with stock but no land; and 
(iii) different classes of landless labour including daily and 
seasonal wage-earners. 
Demographic changes 

In the 30’s of the nineteenth century a crisis overtook the 
agrarian economy of Orissa which the: permanent mahalwari 
land settlements could not ward off. Competitive sales of 
landed estates involved the elimination of the native as well 
as Bengali landed proprietors. The crisis turned an over- 
whelming number of peasants and agricultural labourers into 
destitutes. Natural calamities and rising expectations gave rise. 
to a sense of acute discontent, and a search for escape routes 
from the miseries of life, as expressed in the short stories of 
Fakir Mohan Senapati. 
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After 1817, in the three districts of Cuttack and 
Balasore, the last embers of popular protest died ¢own. Escapes 
took the form of stray emigration. For the pre-census period, 
in the absence of adequate data, comparison of estimates to 
measure population movements is extraordinarily difficult. No 
clear-cut pattern can be discovered of the migration of labourers 
before 1803. Generally speaking, however, if Orissa and the 
adjacent Midnapur district are taken as three natural divisions 
according to the nature of the soil and its inhabitants, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, a population shift in a south- 
western direction is noticeable, starting from the northern hills to 
the midland plains, and from there to the coastal belt of Balasore 
and the nimki mahals of Midnapur. It is noteworthy, however, 
that inspite of these movements, no concentration of population 
took piace in the coastal region of Midnapur and Balasore. The 
reason for this may be the higher death hazards in the unhealthy 
climate, combined with poor drainage, water-logging, malaria 
and other tropical diseases, lack of alternative occupations, and 
abandonment of the sea-ports of Balasore and Pipli.!3 
Conclusion ~~ 

The Mahal/wari system of land revenue was the root of many 
evils in the agrarian system in Orissa after 1837. It gave rise to 
the new features of absentee landlordism. The Janded proprietors 
became an alien being rent-collecting machinery, the raison d’etre 
being the regular payment of land taxes to the colonial government 
and the appropriation of the surplus in buying imported colonial 
goods. In the last half of the nineteenth century the crisis in the 
agrarian society of Orissa madc the position of the peasantry 
most deplorable. No significant urban life developed. Old 
towns remained predominantly dependent on the forced savings 
from the rural agrarian products. The middle class could not 
be enterprising. The religious sanctions, the demoralising 
effect of the cult of Jagannath, and the age-old evils of socio- 
religious practices among the aboriginals, coupled with lack of 
social savings and capital formation, nipped in the bud all 


“attempts at thu industrialisation of the country.!4 In the 


absence of rapid industrialisation, the urban ‘market for 


agricultural products remained relatively static, the ratio 
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between the a and rural population remaining practically 
unchanged. / 


Throughout the century, Orissa remained predominantly. 


rural and the expansion of its grain trade was constrained by the 
terrible poverty and backwardness of the villagers.?5 


13. 


14. 
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IX 


THE SOCIAL CONTENT IN ORIYA LITERATURE 
OF THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


I 

AN ENQUIRY into the social content in any literature can 
prove to be a self-defeating exercise. In the first place it may 
assume a commitment to definite social goals in which case 
literature is reduced to mere propaganda and programmatic 
socio-political activity. Pamphlets, lampoons, manifestoes, 
and counter manifestoes then must comprise the main body of 
literature. Alternatively, it may presume a commitment on the 
part of the critic to look for those activities in literature as are 
directly related to social activities. In this case the society 
invariably assumes the role of the sole arbiter in the writer’s choice 
of subjects and even in his treatment of them. Either of these 
forms of commitment seriously undermines the position of the 
artist as an individual. It deducts from him the all important 
element of autonomy which the creative aftist must enjoy to be 
able to operate at all. The increasing number of defections among 
Soviet writers in recent years is a clear sign of the phenomenon 
which can be described as clustrophobia due to the loss of auto- 
nomy of the creative artist. The world of literature is a peculiar 
world where the only form of commitment tolerated is the artist’s 
commitment to his own goals and ideals. Even there ona final 
analysis it will be seen that his commitment is to art alone and 
predetermined goals and ideals must make a back seat. 

The critic’s job in this situation becomes an unenviable one 
as he has to perform a'tight-rope walk. He has to avoid being 
committed to any Social goal and keep his mind free from 
presuming any commitment on the part of literary artists. 
At the same time he cannot overlook the overwhelming power 
of society and the decisive impacts of social or political changes 
on the artist's sense of values. The only way he can avoid 
voth the pitfalls and yet perform the job of revealing the total 
perspective of a literature of any specified period, is by 
approaching the subject in a roundabout way. Instead of 
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focussing on jhe specific socio-political events and the changes 
in the OE of day to day life, he must look for 
imperceptible changes in the moral and intellectual climate of 
society. These changes affect the artist's sense of values. 
Literature embodies the value-preferences of the creative artists 
and it is from these embodiments that the critic must arrive at 
his conclusions about the social content in literature. Thus, 
for a literary critic the enquiry must be from literature to 
society, rather than being a direct analysis of the socio-political 
factors. While the socio-political factors must remain as the 
rock-bottom foundation, the critic’s involvement is with the 
values generated by the changes. The study of the social 
content in the Oriya literature of the late nineteenth century is 
here undertaken with this formulation in mind. So what follow 
are not factual details of socio-politico-economic changes which 
came about in Orissa with the introduction of British rule but 
an analysis of the values generated by the event. 

Oriya literature in the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century showed an effloresecence which has generally been 
accepted as signiffing the beginning of the modern era. This 
literature broke away from the traditional mould of Oriya 
literature and set up new trends, which, in later years, developed 
into definite attitudinal mores for writers in the different forms. 
Coinciding with the cultural renaissance then going on in the 
whole of India the new effervescence not only heralded a 
revolution in ideas and themes but provided the inspiration for 
experimenting with forms hitherto unknown in Oriya literature. 
Though it did not altogether sever its connections with the 
literary traditions of the past, the connection was deliberately 
kept down to the minimum. Jn fact a general mistrust of 
that tradition became the order of the day. The differences 
between the literature of the past generations and the nineteenth 
century are many and most fundamental. Apart from the 
supcrficial differences in form, style, diction, themes, and 
conventions, it is fundamentally different in including a greater 
degree of the social content, in secularising and’ humanising itself, 
in commilting itself to definite social goals rather than being 
vaguely didactic, and in becoming a literature for the masses. 
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The factors responsible for this mutation are many, not the 
least important of which is the British ପୋ of the area 
in the year 1803. This single event set in motion a whole series 
of changes in the social, economic, religious, and political life 
of the people and the literature which started making its 
appearance after nearly three quarters of century of this 
event is a product of the combined impacts of all these changes. 
Dr Natabar Samantaray in his brilliantly analytical History of 
the Oriya Literature falls short of a comprehensive appraisal of 
the Oriya literature of this period when he ascribes the growth 
of this literature to the rise of a middle class throughout the 
midpart of this century in this province.'! No doubt the 
contribution of the newly evolved middle class was the maximum 
in building up this literature, but that is only as it should be. 
It was this middie class which was the most exposcd to the 
changes which came in the wake of the British occupation. 
They had to absorb all the shocks and at the same time received 
all the benefits of the changes. Consequently, it was not only in 
literature but in administration, politics, and social reforms too, 
that this class was in the forefront. So, to say that the rise of 
this middle classs is responsible for the growth of this literature 
is to state the obvious without considering what led to the rise of 
the middle class and why a particular type of literature was 
created and not another. 

As to the factors leading to the rise of this middle class also 
Dr Samantaray has taken into account mainly one factor, 
namely education.’ Conceding that the spread of the English 
type education is a very important factor in the cultural 
renaissance Of Orissa in the nineteenth century, it has to be 
acknowledged that this spread of education was only symptomatic 
of other changes taking place at much deeper levels of the 
community. In point of fact no analysis of the literary, or, for 
that matter, the entire cultural renaissance of Orissa can be 
comprehensive if it is not studied alongside with Orissa’s 
political history. Then again, a study of the political history 

WS.1l reveal little uniess the history of this period is seen in the 
background of the political history of the provinoe for the 
preceding eight centuries or so. Not many of the historians of 
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Oriya literatiyre have studied the development of literature as 
Hi to the political history of the land. Most historians 
have tended to classify the different phases of development cf 
Oriya literature cither from the point of view of the literary 
norms and style followed by the writers in particular periods 
or after the most prominent literary genius of a particular time. 3 
Following the former method of classification, three ages of Oriya 
literature have been generally accepted: the classical period, the 
medieval period, and the modern period which have otherwise 
also been called the mythical age, the age of epics and lyrics, 
and the modern age. According to the latter method of classi- 
fication broadly five ages have found acceptance. They are: the 
pre-Sarala period, the Sarala period, the Panchasakha period, 
the Bhanja period, and the age of Radhanath. This school of 
classsification also admits two other periods in the twentieth 
century prior to Independence namely: the Satyavadi age and 
the Sabuja age or the age of the Green. 

Either of thesc methods of classification miss one important 
factor which is vital to the study of any literature, regional or 
national. Since th&y do not link literature with history they fail 
to see Oriya literature in a continuous state of progress. The 
different epochs of Oriya literature are intimately related to 
one another and a particular epoch is in effect a consequence of 
the preceding epoch. The time and literature of Sarala has, for 
instance, been scen as being different from the age of the Five 
Comrades 4 or Panchasakha for the differences in their style, 
language, and diction and also for the fact that they are separated 
by a few decades. By putting Sarala and the Pachasakhas in 
separate ages the unity in their tastes and the sameness of their 
inspirational sources are at once blurred and consequently the 
many similarities in their style and manners are also missed. 
The sudden appearance of the Bhanjian variety of poetry and the 
new literature of the nineteenth century are neither chance 
occurences nor fortuitious happenings but are the natural 
consequences of the interaction of the social and moral forces 
generated by the political changes upon the literary tradition of 
the preceding ages. Only when these interactions and inter- 
connections in the literary tradition of a nation are visualised 
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can the literature of a nation be seen as a continuum and the 
continuity of the literature reveals the social, mocal, religious, 
and intellectual climates through which the nation has passed. 
And this continuity can never be dissociated from history. 
Though it is not within the scope of this essay, a bricf historical 
account is undertaken below, mentioning only thc important 
epochs and leaving aside the interregnums between them, 
important though they are from a historian’s point of view. 
il 

From available records it is presumed that the Oriya 
language made its appearance in the written form in the beginning 
of the eleventh century A. D. or towards the last part of the 
tenth century A. D.5 Some have claimed an earlier start and 
date Oriya literature from the ninth century A.D.6 But the 
earliest record of written Oriya language discovered so far is in 
the Madalapanji which is maintained as a chronicle in the temple 
of Lord Jagannath starting from the time of king Chodaganga 
Deva.? Chodaganga ascended the throne in 1077. From this 
it is evident that the beginning of Oriya literature is not earlier 
than the eleventh century. Those who claim tn earlier beginning 
of this literature are yet to furnish convincing evidence for it. 

From the eleventh century to 1803 is a period of nearly 
seven hundred years. For the first five hundred years of this 
period this land did not experience any political change capable 
of producing far reaching social and moral tensions. There were 
changes of dynasties but these dynasties themselves had an 
underlying unity. Their religious, administrative, and economic 
institutions received sanction from the same social philosophy 
and though outwardly there were differences in their forms of 
worship, rituals, administrative methods etc. these differences 
were more like differences in form than in kind. Three dynasties 
have ruled over the land during this period: the Kesharis (from 
the tenth to the twelfth century), the Gangas (1042 to 1435), and 
the Sun dynasty (1435 to 1568). In their religious practices, 
style of administration, and personal ways of life not only were 
“these dynasties different from each other, even individual 
potentates of the same dynasty were different. But all of them 
assiduously adhered to the classical Hindu social philosophy 
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enshrined in ghe Brahmanical verna dharma. The adherence to 
this varna by ‘All the kings of all these dynasties has significant 
implications. As Dr. M. N. Srinivas has said : “Certain Hindn 
theological ideas such as semsara, karma, and dharma are woven 
into the caste system....””.8 The concepts of samsara, karma, 
and dharma are central to Hindu life anywhere in India and 
the Hindu’s social, political, economic, and religious institutions 
have derived from these concepts. The concept of unity in the 
much publicised phrase “‘unity in diversity”? derives from this 
fact that despite the outward differences between the Hindus of 
of one region and another the inner spiritual life of the Hindu 
is regulated and governed by the verna dharma. This is the same 
unity that pervades the Kesharis, the Gangas, and the rulers 
of the Sun dynasty in Orissa. Not only it is so for Orissa, but 
wherever Hindu rulers have ruted in a long line of succession 
without coming in contact with any foreign philosophy of life 
it has been so. As Srinivas has said: “‘There is a single all-Tndia 
hierarchy without any variations between one region and 
another’”’.? From the eleventh century till the latter half of the 
sixteenth century Orissa has successfully warded off all foreign 
invaders and as a consequence of that Orissa is one of the very few 
provincial areas in India where the Brahmanical way of life 
patterned on the varnadherma has flourished unimpeded. The 
literature that grew during this long period uniformly illustrates 
the influence of this social philosophy. This lends the unity 
between the poetry of Sarala Das and that of the Five Comrades: 
Jagannath, Balaram, Achyutananda, Jasobanta, and Ananta. 
Much has been made of the many religious waves which 
have swept Orissa from time to time. Jainism, Buddhism, 
Saivism, the Shakla and the Shakti cults, Vaishnavism have all 
come into Orissa. But these religious waves are themselves 
derived from the parent religion Hinduism. Even Buddhism 
and Jainism which ostensibly arose as revolts against Brahmanical 
Hinduism were in course of time absorbed within the spacious 
fold of Hinduism and their impact on the Brahmanical pattern 
was little if anything at all. In Orissa Buddhism and Jainism 
came gnd went much earlier than the beginning of the literature. 
Whatever little influence of Buddhism was left was absorbed in 
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the Jagannath cult. Thus no significant change in the 
Brahmanical dharma or religion was caused by them-: 

The only other religious wind which historians and critics 
consider to be of great significance is Vaishnavism, which 
produced a great spurt with the arrival of Sri Chaitanya in 
Orissa. Vaishnavism is supposed to have struck at the root of 
the Brahmanical religion by preaching the gospel of equality of 
man before God.!0 But Vaishnavism was not new for Orissa. 
Pathani Patnaik has shown how Vaishnavism had existed in Orissa 
much before the arrival of Chaitanya.!! With Chaitanya’s arrival 
the Vaishnavic form of worship had received a new form 
and the Panchasakha or the Five Comrades made this form of 
worship popular among the Oriyas through their poetry. But this 
was nota different religion, only a different form of worship. 
Vaishnavism did not bring about any change in the basic 
Brahmanical society based on the varnedharma. It could not 
have and it would not have because Vaishnavism has never 
claimed an existence outside Hinduism and has never disclaimed 
its connections with the Hindu mythology. Indeed, Sri Krishna 
and Sri Radha are deities in the Hindu pantheon. Also the 
Panchasakha poets were not all non-Brahmins. At best it was 
an attempt ata purification of the degenerations which crept 
into the Brahmanica! system. So Jagannath Das, instead of 
denying the necessity of a caste like the Brahmin, set down 
what a true Brahmin should be: ‘‘He is indecd a true Brahmin 
who knows the attributes of the one-syllabled Brahma/Verily 
he can never be a Brahmin who does not.” It is a clear 
indication that the Panchasakha vaishnava poets admitted the 
Brahmanical religion and even felt the need for its perpetuation 
so that they took pains to correct its deformities as otherwise 
it would be in danger of obliteration. 

These sporadic attempts at purification of the Brahmanical 
religion and the several instances of Sudras taking up reigns 
of office and administration and even interpretation of the 
scriptures (as the poet Sarala Das did) are not symptomatic of a 

“revolt against the'Brahmanical religion or the varnadharma. They 
are better explained by what Srinivas calls “‘Sanskritisation.’”’ 
‘“Sanskritisation,” according to Srinivas, “is the process by 
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which a ‘low’ Hindu caste, or tribal or other group, changes 
its customs, fituals, ideology, and way of life in the direction of 
a high, and frequently, ‘twice-born’ caste.”!2 Srinivas admits 
mobility within the Hindu caste system and says: “However 
the mobility associated with Sanskritisation results only in 
positional changes in the system and does not lead to any 
structural change. The system itself does not change.”’!3 So 
the events in Orissa did not change the basis of the society. 

The various religious waves which swept Orissa from 
time to time did not produce any structural change in the Orissan 
society in the first place because they. were not intended to do 
so. Secondly, in Orissa, there was and there still is a very 
potential absorbing religious force embodied in the cult of 
Jagannath. Jagannath does not find a place in the Hindu 
pantheon. Obviously this deity has not come down from the 
Vedic tradition. Especially the trinity of Jagannath, Balaram, 
and Subhadra is entirely alien to the divine combinations 
enshrined in the Hindu pantheon. Therefore, some have charac- 
terised Jagannath as a tribal god who was taken in as an Aryan 
god later on, and®especially during the rule of the Gajapati 
kings of Orissa Jagannath became the greatest religious force 
inspiring the lives of the Oriyas. Consequently the various 
religious waves which came to Orissa got absorbed in Jagannath 
and the basic unity of the religious life of the society was not 
disturbed. Thus with the coming of Buddhism Jagannath was 
equated with Buddha and in the famous Geetagovinda of 
Jayadeva hc finds a mention as Buddhavatara, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, which shows two things taking place simultaneously. 
On the one hand Jagannath replaced Buddha and on the other 
hand Buddha, a break-away from Hinduism, was made into an 
avatara or incarnation of Vishnu. The two-fold process both 
assuaged the regenerated aspirations of the followers of Buddha 
and Hinduised Buddha himself. In like manner Jagannatha has 
been a Sivaatarea, Vishnuavatara, and Krishnavatara without 
losing his unique place in the lives of the Oriyas. 

Thus varnashram provided a stable socia® structure whicii 
the political governors of the Oriya society during these five 
hundred years did not find necessary to disturb and Jagannath 
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and the Hindu ideas of samsara, kerma and dharma derived from 
the vernashram concept provided a religious unit: which was 
not disturbed by any major incursion from outside. Consequently 
social and religious life in Orissa during this period lias been 
steady and stable. 

This steady and stable social and religious life of the people 
was derived in large measure from the Vedic tenets of living. 
Minor differences in the practice of those tenets of course are 
natural. Thus when Sarala translated the Ramayana he altered 
many of the details of the Sanskrit Ramayana while dealing with 
matters such as marriage, nuptial rites, agricultural operations, 
festivals, sports, recreations, the divisions of a kingdom for 
purposes of administration etc. Obviously he transplanted those 
tenors and modes as were current among the Oriyas of his time 
in place of those which were alien to them but find place in the 
Sanskrit Ramayana. But though details are different, Sarala’s 
Ramayana faithfutly follows the Sanskrit Ramayana in more 
fundamental matters such as the husband-wife relationship, the 
place of women in the society, education, the performance of 
dharma, the duties of a ruler, the relationshi® of the ruler with 
the ruled etc. The similarity of approach in these matters 
proves convincingly the origin of the social order’ obtaining in 
Orissa. 

From the point of view of literature some aspects of such 
social and religious orders are extremely important. Learned 
volumes have been written on these topics, and here only a 
brief summarisation is made without sounding to be pedantic. 
In the first place a cosmic pattern was presumed in which man’s 
place was fixed and determined. At the highest level of this 
pattern was God who has created this universe. The world 
is a trap for man, a trap-of illusion, and man is trying to break 
loose from the illusion. It is like a smoke screen hiding God from 
his vision. But God loves man and this creation. Therefore, 
whenever he finds that creation is in danger of annihilation he 
‘reveals himself as an avatara. The avatara appears as man, is 
‘Dorn, grows up, lives and dies as a man, revealing to man that 
He is God and yet not different from man. This shows that man 
is God temporarily suspended from goodhood and provided with 
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the chance to regain godhood by righteous living and knowing 
who he is. The chance is in his bsing born a man. 

Another aspect of this order, important from the point of 
view of literature is the place and position given to the king 
and his relationship with his subjects. The position of the king 
vis e vis his subjects is analogous to God and his creation. 
The king is responsible for their wellbeing and preservation and 
it is the duty of the subjects to show utmost loyalty to him. Not 
only are they to be loyal but a king sticking to his duties is the 
living deputy of God. {[n fact he was often defied as is evident 
from Hindu mythology. With God himself taking care of man’s 
spiritual preservation and the king looking after his material 
wellbeing the duty and position of man is firmly determined. 
He has nothing else to do except righteous living and performing 
duties enjoined upon him by virtue of his position in the 
material world. As for his duties in the material world the 
varnashram dcfined them which divided the society into castes 
according to their functions. This position and duty of man 
is pointed out to Arjun by Sri Krishna in the Bhagavat Geeta. 
Not only the Bhagavat Geeta but innumerable myths and stories 
have been created around these concepts, the largest collections 
of which are the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Bhagevet 
purana. Hindu life has always been visualised in the context 
of these myths. This mythical context of life persisted uninter- 
rupted in Orissa till the end of the rule of Prataprudradeva, the 
last important ruler of the Sun dyansty. The kings of Orissa 
have to a great extent lived upto the ideals contained in thc 
myths. The presence of Jagannath at Puri has been almost like 
a living reminder to the people about the cxistence of God. 
The rulers of the country were successful to a great extent in 
keeping foreign invasions into the tranquil life of the people at 
bay. In fact nothing happened or was ever allowed to happen 
to alter the lives of the people in a religious or moral sense. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the literature of the age of Sarala 
upto that of the Panchasakhas is Puranic or based on the Puranas. 
The age of Sarala has often been characterised as the Puranic age 
but not so that of the Panchasakhas. But in their social, 
religious, moral, and material awareness the Panchasakhas and 
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their contemporaries are not different from Sarala and his 
contemporaries and therefore the whole period of these nearly 
five hundred years should be characterised as the Puranic age in 
‘Oriya literature. The Puranas, which became favourites of 
these Oriya writers were Ramayana, Mahabharata, and the 
Bhagavat. Besides, they have also created a few Puranas by 
themselves. 

The adherence to the Puranas, the assiduous practice of the 
Brahmanical religious system, the influence of Jagannath, and 
the sincerity of the kings in preserving the religious structure 
resulted in the dominance of rituals in the day to day life 
of the Oriyas. Rituals in fact became so important that the 
performance of daily chores was considered a ritual to propitiate 
the gods or goddesses and even the payment of taxes to the king 
was considered an offering to the deities. Consequently in the 
literature of Sarala and the Panchasakhas there js an 
abundance of rituals. 

This ritualistic life in the mythical context received a 
shattering jolt with the Afghan and Moghul occupation of 
Orissa. The Afghans from the Bengal side had made several 
attempts to occupy Orissa during the past. But till the time of 
Prataprudradeva they had not succeeded. It was during the 
time of Prataprudradev that the imperial power of Orissa had 
started declining and ultimately in 1568 when Mukunda Deva 
was defeated by the Afghans the Hindu dominance came to an 
end. The Afghans and after them the Moghuls perpetrated an 
era of loot, arson, and molestation of the Hindu way of life in 
mainland Orissa. The coastal districts of Balasore, Cuttack, 
Puri, and parts of Ganjam came to be ravaged. The smaller 
kingdoms of the Garjats and the interior tried to remain 
independent of their political domination and also succeeded to a 
large extent. So long as the centre of power used to be in 
Orissa itself, and the kings of the Ganga and the Surya dynasties 
by establishing a sovereign empire had helped these smaller 
kingdoms to gravitate to this centre of power. But the centre 
of power under bGth the Afghans and the Moghuls was outside 
Orissa and the administration of the areas oceupied by*them was 
carried out by their appointed agents. It started the cra of rule 
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by proxy. The smaller Garjat chiefs felt no inclination to owe 
allegiance to these agents. So a number of independent princi- 
palities arose. Neither were the Afghans and Moghuls much. 
interested in roping in these chiefs and their principalities under 
their domination, because unlike the Hindu kings, their purpose 
was not to establish a Kalingan empire but to extend their already 
established empires. The parts of Orissa occupied by them were 
peripheral adjuncts to their widely extending empires. Also 
during the days of the Afghans and the Moghuls the politica! 
situation was almost always fluid. There were incessant 
internecine quarrels and struggles for power. Consequently no 
serious attempts were made to establish a coherent and wellknit 
administrative system. Some attempts were imade during the 
days of the Moghuls but before they could take root the 
political scene changed again. In this situation of uncertainty, 
the various regional and Garjat chiefs had their own way and 
when the quarrel over the mainland went on they enjoyed 
independent cxistence. 

This political condition had its impact on the social life of 
the Oriyas. lt affected the religious base, the varnashram, the 
mythical context, and the Brahmanical system as a whole. The 
Moslems destroyed the Hindu temptes and defiled the deities. 
The temple of Jagannath was seized and the deity removed. This 
resulted in an acute sense of insecurity. While the Oriyas so far 
were accustomed to looking forward to their rulers as powers to 
give them security these new rulers became for them the sources 
of insecurity. 

The Muslim incursion, while it did not completely destroy 
varnashram, created a general distrust of it. The Muslims were 
carrying on conversions and many Hindus found in Islam an 
outlet from the rigidity of casteism into which the vernashram 
had degenerated, resulting in certain forms of exploitation. 
Besides, the vernashram found no sanction with the new rulers. 
The traditional ritualistic functions in public life were given up 
and in functions practised by the new rulers the castes such as 
brahmins, kshatriyas, or sudras were assigned nd specific duties. 

The new rulers fell far short of the traditionally conceived 
idea of a Aaja or ruler who was invariably compared with 
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Ram or Judhisthir. With the caste system getting invalidated, 
the practice of religion becoming more and more hazardous, the 
ritualistic basis of life gradually came tumbling down, and with 
the rulers behaving very differently from what they were 
accustomed to think a ruler should, the Oriyas found themsclves 
in a vacuum with their old values vanishing and no new values 
coming to replace them. In this state of social, religious, and 
economic uncertainty it is not expected that any great literature 
will grow. Consequently from the main land very few literary 
works of merit emerged during this period. 

While the condition of mainland Orissa was such, in the 
feudatory states there was an attempt to preserve the Hindu 
way of life. Yet it could not be the same Hindu way of life as 
one lived during the Gangas or the kings of the Sun dynasty. 
For onc thing, the people of these principalities knew the 
limitations of their rulers and the rulers themselves did not 
correspond to the high ideals of a- Hindu king. So outwardly 
though the rituals existed and the show was maintained there 
was no intrinsic faith in the ruler’s ability to provide them with 
security, or look after their material well biting, or even to save 
their deities from defilement at the hands of marauders. The 
Hindu life which existed in base states was devoid of its spiritual 
content.and consisted only of a formal observance of the caste 
system, the Puranic life and rituals. However, though it was 
spiritually degraded considerably, it had attained an amount of 
stability. So some literature was created in these states 
during this period and the greatest among the writers of this 
period is Upendra Bhanja, himself in the line of the feudal 
chief of the state of Ghumsoor. 

The Moslems were replaced in Orissa by the Marathas in the 
year 1751 when Aliwardi Khan, harassed and exhausted by his 
enemies in his fight with them for political survival, concluded 
a treaty with the Bhonsla of Nagpur by which he conceded the 
right of the Marathas over Orissa. The establishment of Maratha 
supremacy over Orissa might have given rise to hopes to a 
revival and rejuvenation of Hindu society in that it was a Hindu 
regime taking over from Islamic despotism. But tht hones were 
quickly belied as the Marathas did not behave as anything more 
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than ruthless marauders. From the beginning till the end of 
their sway over Orissa they did not show any inclination to 
consolidate themselves in the land by giving the people an 
efficient administration and undertaking welfare measures. 
Their sole aim was the collection of tithes to swell the coffers of 
the Bhonsla of Nagpur. Contemporary English writers like 
Thomas Mott and Leckie have left vivid accounts of the 
depredations of the Marathas in Orissa.!4 Granting that there 
are exaggerations in these accounts ‘‘we cannot summarily reject 
them,” as the historian P. Mukherjee says, and “‘the Maratha 
administrations did not take root in the soil of Orissa’”’.!5 Jn 
literature we find a scathing criticism of the Marathas and a vivid 
and heart rending account of the sufferings the Maratha raids 
caused in Fakir Mohan’s novel Lachhama. So from all accounts 
it can be concluded that the period of nearly half a century under 
the Marathas was for the Oriyas a period of tears and toil. 

The Marathas were expelled by the British in 1803. With 
the coming of the British almost instantaneously a purposeful 
political regime came to stay in Orissa. The stability, the poise, 
and the equilibriunwin the political life which had vanished with 
the fall of the Sun dynasty returned once again. Even the feudal 
Garjat chiefs started veering around this regime as they found 
that the days of their splendid islolation and secure confinement 
when the main land was in conflagration were coming to an 
end. But whereas political unity in the past had helped the 
growth of a tranquil and stable social order this new political 
unity put the society into a turmoil. 

III 

In the social sphere the establishment of Pax Britannica set 
in motion a process which Srinivas calls “‘Westernization’’.!6 
As Srinivas himself says his use of the term has an “omnibus 
character’’ (p.47). The changes the British introduced in revenue, 
administration, army, police, law, communications, education 
and so on are all well known facts and their impact in moderni- 
sing the Indian society as a whole are recognised at all [evels. 
But included in ‘‘Westernization’”’ are also some'beliefs and value 
judgements and this essay is concerned with those aspects of 
*‘Westernization” The most important value is humanitarianism, 
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which subsumes two other most important values, namely 
egatlitarianism and secularisation. These affected the entire fabric 
of the social and moral order based on the Brahmanical system 
of the varnashram dharma. 

The Brahmanical society was struck at the root as the ideals 
of egalitarianism and secularism together put the individual at 
the centre of human consciousness in place of God. Divinity 
was certainly not dispensed with but the social institutions 
ceased to cater to an indeterminate divinity and in its place the 
individual human being became the basis against which the 
validity or otherwise of the social institutions was tested. The 
case of law can be analysed as an instance. Under the Hindu 
Brahmanical system the king was the law giver on behalf of the 
Almighty and was the sole dispenser of law. What he adminis- 
tered was divine law and there was no appeal against his disposals. 
He could take away life or give it and this sanction made him 
an earthly equivalent of God. The conditions under the Islamic 
jurisprudence was the same. But the British penal system mot 
only removed the differences on the basis of caste and position, 
it also conferred positive rights on the peoplé who, if they were 
conscious of their rights, could easily seek to have those rights 
realised even against the dispenser of law. Law became more 
concerned with giving opportunities to the victim to seek ways of 
escape so that he is not punished a bit more than he deserves 
rather than conferring authority on the administrator of law. 
As a consequence, the administrator of law ceased to be 
materially important. Under the previous dispensation the 
dispensor of law was a person, an institutionalised individual, 
and much depended on the disposition of that person. But now 
that authority became a mere office and the person ceased to 
matter. Thus the new legal system not only reduced the powers 
of the king but it deducted from the institution of king the 
element of divinity. 

Along with the legal system were introduced a number of 
other social institutions, all of which were designed to contribute 
towards secularisation and achieving equality. The blows that 
such changes dealt to the institution of kingship were too severe 
to be withstood by the kings of Orissa who were still” left. 
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There are innumerable instances when the kings representing the 
old system clashed with the new system. An interesting incident 
occurred, which throws a lot of light on what has been said 
about law here, involving the last king of Angul. The king, 
within his territorial jurisdiction, had ordered the execution of 
some persons. Under the old system he was perfectly within 
his rights to do so and he must have acted with that subconscious 
authority in mind. But he was bound by treaties with the 
British Government and was bound to follow the British penal 
system. The relations surviving the executed persons exercised 
the positive rights conferred on them by the new legal system 
and appealed to the higher authorities. The British authorities, 
despite their good and friendly relations with the Raja, were at 
pains to call the Raja to trial for executing persons without a 
fair trial. This was unthinkable in the old system and the Raja 
of Angul found it very difficult to be reconciled to this change in 
his authority, for which reason he refused to comply. Later, 
when the British Government had decided to annex Angul, they 
used this noncompliance of the Raja as a ploy to declare him 
a rebel and effect ah armed annexation. 


This clash of the old system with the new started occurring 
almost as soon as the British rule got introduced. It had its first 
outbreak as early as 1814, when the paikas* of Khurdha rose in 
revolt against the new system. This incident has been character- 
ised by writers of Orissa history as the Paik-rebelion and a good 
deal of nationalistic feelings have been aroused involving this. 
Opinion is by no means unanimous regarding the character of 
this rebellion. While one set of writers liken it to the Sepoy 
Mutiny and linking it up with the uprisings in the hill tracts by 
the Khonds, and the clash in Angul between the Raja and the 
British, and the uprising in Sambalpur under the leadership of 
Surendra Sai, call it the first nationalistic uprising against the 
usurping British Raj,!8 another set of writers give it the status 
of a localised but determined resistance agreeing with the former 

*The paikas are a martial race not regularly employed in any regular 
army but their profession was Soldiering. Most of them enjoyed tax free 


jagir land from the rajas and fought for those rejas when the need for 
it arose. 
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that it was an expression of Oriya heroism and spirit of inde- 
pendence against an alien force, but devoid of a nationalistic 
character.!? There are yet other writers who link up the 
Khurdha war (1804), Mahuri Rising (1810), Ghumsoor Rising 
(1812), Paik Rebellion (1814), Khond Rebellion (1836-56), Angul 
War (1847-48), and Sambalpur uprising (1856) and try to present 
a picture of continuous opposition of the Oriyas to the British.20 

The Paik-rebellion in reality is an expression of the clash 
of an old dying system with a new system as also were the 
uprisings in Angul and Sambalpur. In the face of 
the fierce mationalistic feelings running among all 
Oriyas it is of course difficult to say anything different 
for fear of hurting the sentiments of many but the truth remains 
that all these uprisings were sporadic in character and they were 
not linked with one another in the manner an organised resistance 
should be linked with the activities in different parts of a 
territory. Then there is the unbridgable distance in time between 
one and another. The end results of the uprisings are also 
significant. Buxi Jagabandhu, who spearheaded the Khurdha 
rebellion, accepted a pension from the British Government and 
lived the rest of his life in internment in a house at Cuttack. So 
did the Raja of Angul nearly thirty years after him. In fact there 
is little evidence to prove that the Paika rebellion or the others 
were organised political movements seeking the ouster of the 
British. They were the last desperate attempts by the survivors 
of a dying royalty who were trying to maintain their own as 
they realised that they were certain to be swept away bv the new 
wave of change. Dr Mahtab and others have arrived at a 
more dispassionate and factual conclusion regarding the charac- 
ter of the Paik-rebellion and have said: “‘the insurrection was 
neither preplanned nor properly organised to deal with such a 
formidable foe as the British authority.....the inhabitants of 
the plains were hardly expected to join hands with the 
paiks owing to the main fact that they had neither the capacity 
nor the mood to doit.” They agree with Mr Ewer’s evaluation 
that “The rising in Khoordah was quite an isolated movement 
prompted by despair, hatred and a thirst for revenge on the 
part of Jugbundoo.”2!1 
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Not only the Paik-rebellion or the other uprisings in Orissa 
but even the Sepoy Mutiny, notwithstanding what the nation- 
alist historians may say to the contrary, was an expression 
of this desperation. The assessment of the Bengali critic and 
novelist Pramath Nath Bisi in this regard is particularly notewor- 
thy. Inthe introduction to his outstanding historical novel 
La/kella written with the Sepoy Mutiny in the background, he 
writes: ‘“‘There is difference of opinion between historians and 
politicians regarding the true character of the Sepoy Mutiny. 
Let the historians and politicians debate whether this affair 
(the mutiny) is the clarion of the modern era or the dying gioans 
of the medieval era.’’22 Then he goss on to explain that 
his novel has attempted to reveal one truth and that is the 
process by which “‘the giant of modernism broke from the 
shell of medievalism. The process had started in the eighteenth 
century.”’23 

In Orissa the Rajas had lost their old glory long since the 
fall of the Kalingan empire and over two hundred years of 
feudal existence had divided them so hopelessly that they could 
not even ses any chthce of uniting aginst a common enemy. 
When the Raja of Angul was heading towards a clash with 
the British his immediate neighbours and close relations, the 
Rajas of Dhenkanal and Daspalla, instead of joining hands 
with Angul sided with the British. Even his own son sided 
with the British.24 Being so hopelessly divided among them- 
selves and rendered extremely weak economically and militarily, 
they just did not have the ghost of a chance to match the 
superior organised might of the British. And the feudal kings 
knew it. Yeta few of them, out of sheer desperation and self 
respect, put up a fight where the majority of others just meekly 
capitulated. 

While on the political plane the process of replacement 
of the old system was going on, the changes were getting fast 
incorporated in the lives of the people in their day to day 
existence. Dr Samuantaray has rightly studied in detail the 
changes incorporated in the educational system.25 The introduc- 
tion off this new educational system was an important catalyst 
may be the most important, but the establishment of law 
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courts, changes in the system of revenue, land settlement, 
and opening of better means of communication were also 
important factors. But at the root of all these changes remained 
“ the all important value preference, namely humanitarianism, 
the two concomittants of which were secularisation and egali- 
tarianism. Placing the individual at the centre and oblitera- 
ting the differences of caste, creed, religion, or sex these value 
pieferences completely shattered the mythical context and the 
Brahmanical order in which the people of Orissa had been 
living till 1803. 

There is always a gap before the impact of social changes on 
the mcral and intellectual life of the people get reflected in 
the literature of a linguistic group. Orissa was no exception 
to this. British rule started in Orissa in 1803 but we are in 
the fourth quarter of the century when definitive expressions 
of the changed values are met with in Oriya literature.26 
But when the change came three distinctly different reactions 
became evident, and they were represented by these stalwarts 
of modern Oriya lityrature, namely Radhanath Ray, Gangadhar 
Meher, and Fakir Mohan Senapati. Whereas, by and large, 
the historians of Oriya literature have accepted with good 
justifications Radhanath as the founder of this era, and have 
given proper prominence to Fakir Mohan also, Gangadhar has 
received much less emphasis than jis actually his due. To 
designate Radhanath as the sole creator and founder of this 
era is to miss the many dimensions of this literary revolution 
and its many nuances. Radhanath of course is the first to 
bring to light literary works dealing with daring themes and 
using a new and bold style, and he can be designated the 
founder of the era only in this limited sense. There are other 
aspects of the complex psychological and moral milieu which 
Radhanath does not touch at all. It was nothing short of a 
crisis of faith when an old universe collided with a new, an 
old value with a new, an old morality with a new, in short 
an old faith with a new faith that seemed to challenge 
everything the old faith had stood for. Radhanath represents 
a particular result of that collision but when Gangadhar and 
Fakir Mohan are taken together we are exposed to the total 
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psychological situation. In reality, the three, rather than 
being individual stars shining in their lone splendour in their 
selected domains, seemed to operate in a co-operative venture 
to light up all corners of the firmament of Oriya literature. 
Here, in passing, may be pointed out briefly the personal 
backgrounds of this triumvirate and the personal relationship 
in which they stood with one another. Radhanath and Fakir 
Mohan were boyhood friends. Fakir Mohan, being a poor 
man’s son, and driven by adverse family circumstances, could 
not proceed very far with his formal education and early in life 
was driven to fend not only for himself but for a family that 
depended solely on him. So the education which he received 
in life was mainly through private and individual endeavours 
and over a long peiiod in his tife. He has himself recorded all 
these facts very candidly in his autobiography which incidentally 
is one of the outstanding non-fictional prose works in Oriya 
literature. The autobiography reveals a self-made, seif-educated 
man who in all respects, is the natural product of the social milieu 
created by English administration and English education planted 
on a Brahmanical sdciety built on the pillars of varnashram. 
Radhanath on the other hand is a beneficiary of the secondary 
system of education introduced by the British in India, and 
was educated in Balasore, Cuttack, and Calcutta. Despite their 
close intimacy Radhanath and Fakir Mohan were, by education, 
social standing, and consequently in temperament, very different 
from each other. Gangadhar Meher was geographically far 
away from both these two, having been born and educated in 
Barpali, an interior subdivision of Sambalpur district. He too 
was born in a poor family, and pressed by the nccessity to earn 
a living early in life, could not afford as much of a formal 
education as he would have liked to. He, however, had 
attended the local branch school and thus had an acquaintance 
with the English language though not with its literature. Unable 
to attend any higher institution of the secondary system he 
attended the vernacular school of his village and that was all he 
had by way of formal education. Thanks to the patronage of 
the zamindar’of Barpali and the benevolence of Sri Ramnarayan 
Misra, a learned advocatc of the area, he was settled comfort- 
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ably in life and also had the scope to be exposed to the social, 
political, economic, and moral changes then occurring in every 
sphere of life. By the time he had composed his first few works 
Radhanath, his senior by some years, was already an established 
poet. He had sent his poem Ahalyastava to Radhanath for his 
perusal and comment upon which Radhanath had recognised a 
genius in the right direction and encouraged him to write further. 
This proves that though Gangadhar was cut off by distance from 
Radhanath and Fakir Mohan there was intercommunication 
and exchange of ideas and opinions among the three. 

Both Radhanath and Fakir Mohan had felt in their personal 
lives the tensions of the crisis of faith caused by the interaction 
of the Brahamanical world order with God at the centre and the 
Western humanitarian order with the individual at the centre of 
all human activity. Fakir Mohan in his autobiography mentions 
an interesting incident when both he and Radhanath, sitting on 
the embankment of a tank at Mallikashpur in Balasore town, 
decided one afternoon to embrace Christianity and fixed a date 
and time when both should together go to the local church to 
become Christians. But on the appointed «ay Radhanath failed 
to turn up and Fakir Mohan writes how, due to Radhanath his 
desire to become a Christian was not fulfilled. He ended up 
by becoming a Brahmo later on, whereas Radhanath remained 
a Hindu with an unquiet soul, unable to resolve the conflict 
between a divinely ordained Hindu way of life with the indi- 
vidual as just an infinitesimal part of the life force, and an 
intellectually conceived Western way of life which confers 
immense potentialities on the indiyjdual. 

Iv 

To say that Radhanath, Gangadhar, and Fakir Mohan 
together account for the renaissance and modernisation of Oriya 
literature is to oversimplify the matter. There were quite a few 
others in the fray besides the signal role played by a large 
number of magazines and periodicals which were being published 
at the time. These papers carried on a relentless battle to 
resuscitate the Oriya language in the educational system which, 
at that time, for lack of proper and adequate number of text 
books in Oriya, teachers to conduct the education jn schools, 
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and lack of publishers and printing facilities within the state, 
was being conducted through Bengali and English. The tremen- 
cdous pressure created by these papers on the British authorities , 
to invest more for removing these deficiencies was a commen- 
dable job as it provided the necessary fillip towards the 
preparation of Oriya text books and expansion of printing 
and publishing facilities. These are important preliminary steps 
towards vigorous literary activities in any community. Besides, 
some of the very ably edited periodicals brought out in almost 
every issues essays and articles which simultaneously exposed the 
general Oriya readers to the rich store-house of Oriya 
literature, containing much more than the Oriya Ramayana, 
Mahabherat and the Bhagabat, and to the new wave that was 
coming. At least among the educated urban populace the new 
creations were almost of instant interests because they touchéd 
on their personal day to day lives. Consequently, though 
earning a livelihood by writing alone is still a far cry even 
today, not only in Orissa but everywhere in India, when 
the works of Radhanath, Gangadhar, and Fakir Mohan came out 
in print there were asizable number of takers for the magazines 
» which carried them. In other words, they prepared the necessary 
infra-structural foundation for this new literature to grow and 
thrive. 

As individuals the names of Madhusudan Rao in the fields 
of poetry and prose writings, especially essays, Nanda Kishore 
Bal in poetry, Ram Shankar Ray in drama and novel, Raghunath 
Parichha in drama need mention besides a good number of other 
minor writers. Among the names mentioned above Madhusudan 
especially can claim a place along with the triumvirate to 
form a quartet. In point of fact the historian Samantaray is 
of the opinion that Madhsudan atong with Radhanath and 
Fakir Mohan forms the triumvirate representing the oriental 
culture, the Westeriy poetic tradition and the Orissan way of 
life respectively.2? While there may be some justification behind 
this evaluation it strikes one at once that Samantaray bases 
his evaluation on superficialities and does not go deep enough 
to realise the intellectual and moral make up of these four 
writers and the impact they had made on the future genera- 
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tions of writers. Madhusudan, like Radhanath, was a beneficiary 
of the secondary system of education, and in practical life was 
_himself involved in that system as a teacher and an Inspector 
of schools. Like Fakir Mohan and Radhanath hc too had 
reached a crisis of faith and, like Fakir Mohan, became a 
Brahmo. But these two were very different from each other in 
the resolutions of their inner conflicts. The adoption of the 
Brahmadharma for Fakir Mohan was not the resolution of 
the conflict. It was a step taken as though in desperation, but 
it did not provide the panacea for resolving the psychological 
storm raging inside him. Just as Fakir Mohan had to work 
out for himself the way to everything in material life so it was 
in his moral and religious life. The tenets of neither sanatan 
Hinduism, nor Christianity, nor Brahmadherma had any ready 
made solution for him. He had to work out a way and his 
writings reveal the manner he worked it out and the final 
synthesis he arrived at. Very different was Madhusudan in 
this respect. An Western educated man with all the sophistica- 
tions of an urban life that his time could afford, he chose 
Brahmadharma as a calculated, deliberate, “and final act on the 
path of a debate over his religious beliefs. Once the choice was. 
made the struggle was over and consequently his works, those 
of them which properly deserve the appellation of literature, do 
not reveal the conflicts of opposing forces, nor the individual's 
attempts at resolution of the conflicts. What they have to state 
is the accomplished faith of a system received by him second 
hand. After the adoption of the faith he became a committed 
follower of the Brahma Samaj and through his poetry and prose 
he devoted himself to the propagation of the synthesis the 
Sama/ had found of a refined Branmanism and the ideals which 
“ Westernization’”’ stood for. Samantaray calls him the represen- 
tative of the oriental culture. But as he says so he does not 
take serious notice of the fact that the Brahmo religion itself 
was a compromise arrived at by some intellectuals like him in 
Bengal, torn by the dissensions of an old and a new world. 
The driving forces behind were Western culture and Christianity, 
and for fear of being called infidels in their own” community, 
to avoid the ignominy of changing religion, and above all, not 
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able to cut themselves off completely from their roots in the 
sanatean dharma, these intellectuals maintained a link with 
Hinduism and Indian culture but more for the sake of form, 
than content. No wonder, therefore, that the brahmas were 
considered as outcastes by Hindu society and the faith itself did 
not strike deep roots in Indian soil. Within less than fifty years 
of its birth at the hands of Raja Ram Mohan Roy it became 
a faction-ridden organisation rather than a faith, and gradually 
got disintegrated. As a propagator of such a faith Madhusudan, 
therefore, has made little impact on the Oriya writers of follow- 
ing ycars. He was devoted more towards reforms—social, 
moral, and educational—than towards creation of literature. 
The one area where his contributions as a man of letters are 
significant is in prose. Even there Fakir Mohan with his synthesis 
of the colloquial diction and rhythm of Oriya speech and the 
urban sophisticated speech possibly has made a greater impact 
than Madhusudan. Madhusudan with his purely urban speech, 
and sophisticated style, which was a result of his English 
education, made prose far more rigid and limited its range. 
Fakir Mohan gave®it freedom and his prose has an easy flow 
capable of absorbing humour, pathos, satire and seriousness in 
comparison to which Madhusudan’s prose is trite. Besides, much 
of Madhusudan’s writings were consciously and deliberately 
designed to be school and college texts, whereas those of Radha- 
nath, Fakir Mohan, or Gangadhar are wrung out of their very 
inner being without any such motive. 

As to Gangadhar, whom Samantaray leaves out of 
consideration, he deserves more to be put in a group with 
Radhanath and Fakir Mohan for the same reasons for which 
Madhusudan does not. If Radharnath lived to remain till the 
end undecided as to the choice he must make, and Fakir Mohan 
frantically tried to make peace between the opposing forces of 
determinism of a sanaten dharma and the freedom of a liberal 
humanism of the West and seems to be sort of at peace with 
himself in his last novel Prayaschitta, Gangadhar tried to prove 
that there was really no great conflict involved and that Western 
humanitariahism and determinism of the senatan hindu 
dharma can be integrated. This is evident from his treatment of 
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Indian mythology in his poetry. Even Radhanath realised 
this great achievement of Gangadhar. Gangadhar, who 
had already become an admirer of Radhanath, sent the 
manuscript of his famous verse marrative Kichakbadha to 
Radhanath for his comments. What Radhanath wrote back 
to him is extremely significant. “*‘To bring newness to the old,” 
wrote Radhanath, ‘“‘and to reflect originality with borrowed 
materials is the legitimate right of a genius. 28 By “old” 
Radhanath was referring to the old mythological story Gangadhar 
had borrowed from the Mahabharat and by ‘‘newness’”’ he means 
the new values Gangadhar has attributed to the characters in the 
story without in any way disturbing the contours of the original 
story or the nature of the characters. This is the originality 
Radhanath sees as the mark of genius in Gangadhar and this 
in fact is the integration of the old and the new that Gangadhar 
had achieved and Radhanath strived to but could not. This was no 
mean achievement. This integrated vision of life expressed in the 
most natural, simple and lucid diction and the commonest 
musical metres and rhythm form a permanent contribution 
towards the growth of lyrical poetry in mogern Oriya literature. 
It is for this reason that the place of Gangadhar in Oriya, 
literature should be reckoned higher than has been 
acknowledged. 

A detailed account of the works of these three writers and 
an analysis in depth of each one of them is beyond the scope 
of this essay. Considering the scope and intent of this essay a 
selection of a few of the major works of these is made and are 
analysed below. The works selected for analysis are 
representative of each and reflect the moral and intellectual 
tensions generated by the social changes in Orissa coming in the 
wake of the political change of 1803. For the sake of 
chronological propriety they are put in the order of Radhanath, 
Gangadhar, and Fakir Mohan. As has been said already, the 
three constitute a constellation and it is difficult, and, also 
needless, to say who emits how much light. This particular 
ordering, therefOre, has no value preferences behind it. 

IV 
The conflict in Radhanath found expressions in three‘specific 
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strains which are typical of him. They are: his ambivalent 
attitude towards myths, his nationalistic pride evident in the 
glorification of Orissa, and a generally sad and unalleviating 
attitude to life evident in the tragic conclusions arrived at in most 
of his narratives. These elements are both complementary to 
each other and connected in a causal string with one another. 

With regard to myths Radhanath is not really much of a 
eparture from the tradition of Indian literature in general and 
Oriya literature in particular in that there is a heavy dependence 
on myths for effects, in his poetry. For his purposes he has 
freely borrowed from Western mythology and has made copious 
use of Indian, and where neccessary, has even created myths. 
His mythopoeic mode connects him directly with the ages of 
Sarala and the Five Comrades which are known as the Puranic 
ages. But the difference between Radhanath and the poets of 
the Puranic ages lies in this that behind the use of myths by those 
earlier writers there always was some element of didacticism 
and they sought to deify man drawing references to the mythical 
characters Radhanath reversed the process by treating the 
deified mythical characters as human beings of flesh and blood 
and attempting an in-depth psycho-analysis of those charactcrs 
by referring them to ordinary human situations. Consequently 
there is no element of didacticism. 

An example of this kind of treatment of mythical materials 
is found in his verse narrative Usha. The critics of Radhanath 
have been unduly exercised over the similarity between the 
race run by Usha and Jayanta, the heroine and the hero of 
the narrative, with Atalanta’s race described in Greek 
mythology.2? This Greek myth has been used by Ovid and 
William Morris in successsive ages, and both writers have made 
significant deviations from the original Greek story for their own 
purposes. Consequently, Atalanta of Greek mythology is not 
the same as that of Ovid or Morris. The consorts of Atalanta 
are also different personalities in these three versions of the story 
as is their fate. It is evident from this that neither Ovid nor 
Morris wrote for the purpose of narrating the story but used the 
broad, framework of the story as a deus ex machina, making 
suitable changes wherever necessary. Radhanath did nothing 
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more, nay, even a little less than that. He has not even used 
the framework but only an incident, the mechanism of a running 
race between Usha and Jayanta to bring them together and 
even in that he has made changes to fndianise the story 
completely. There is a world of difference between Radhanath’s 
Usha and Atalanta of either Greek mythology, or Ovid, or 
Morris. In their background, character, circumstances, and 
nemesis she is very different from her Western counterparts. 
Not only that, the introduction of a fully developed character 
like Jayanta as her opposite and making Jayanta so important 
from the mid part of the narrative onwards changes the pers- 
pective entirely. In actuality, despite the race and its mechanics, 
a comparison with Ovid or Morris or even the Atalanta of 
Greek mythology seems far fetched. 

Usha reveals Radhanath’s ambivalence to the mythical 
context of Indian life and culture. The myth he has ostensibly 
followed is the story of Tilottama and Chitrarath. Tilottama, 
the wife of Chitrarath the Gandharva,3° was cursed by the 
powerful and the proverbially angry sage Durvasha, was born 
as the daughter of Banasura, and was called? Usha. This is the 
part taken by Radhanath from the Puranas. To this he added 
the story of Chitrarath but for that he created the myth of 
the goddess Kali, the presiding deity of the Raja of Nurupur. 
By stating through Tilottama that she is being cursed to be 
born asa human being a second time, Radhanath precludcs 
the conclusion that he is recanting the story of Banasura. It 
is the story of the Kali of Manikhamba, a locality in present 
Balasore town, who goes to the festival of Panchalingeswar. 
the shrine of Shiva situated about eight miles away from Balasore 
town on the Nilagiri hills, to which had come the Jocal deities 
of seven other places and all the gandharvas, feels humiliated 
as the other local dcities laugh at the macabre and uncouth 
appearance of Kali, gets angry as neither Tilottama nor Chitrarath 
dressed as Parvati and €hiva, protest against this misbehaviour 
of these deities, and curses them. Chitrarath is born as the son 
of Bahanapati, a Raja in the lineage of the royal family of modern 
Mayurbhanj, and Tilottama as the daughter of the Raja of 
Nurupur of modern Balasore. Then, cleverly and very astutely, 
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Radhanath introduces the two local myths of the name of 
Buleswar having been derived from Banasur, and Mayurbhanj, 
having a link with Kaitikeya, the warrior god of the Hindu 
pantheon. Connecting Hindu myths with local myths, making 
a myth by himself with the locally famous deities, and 
utilising the mechanisms of a Greek myth, what Radhanath 
attempted to do was to discover the human content in the 
supernatural characters of Hindu mythology. His centre of 
interest is the human mind and therefore, in his narration, 
there is a tendency to naturalise the supernatural rather than 
giving a supernatural cloak to the natural, as is the mode in 
most Indian classical literature. So the Kali of Manikhamba 
displays typically human passions as she feels humiliated and 
gets angry. The other supernatural characters too display 
tvpically human passions as they laugh at the peculiar attirc 
and appearance of Kali. Kali in Hindu mythology has aroused 
great curiousity for her appearance but is always greatly 
revered and feared too. That Radhanath could treat it so 
lightly shows his attempt at humanising the Hindu deities. 

But he reaches«he highest point in humanising and secul- 
arising the portrayal of Jayanta and Usha. Themselves superna- 
tural creatures, though under a curse, they are entirely unaware 
of their divine origins and are governed by typical human drives. 
Unlike the Atalantas of Western literature and myth, Usha is 
capable of love and the love bud germinates in her even at the 
very sight of Jayanta, so much so that rather than winning the 
race she wanis to be defeated by Jayanta. This Radhanath 
makes clear as he narrates that Usha’s father realised by looking 
at her face that Jayanta’s victory was not achieved by Jayanta 
alone. Then Rudhanath dilates upon the happiness Usha felt 
at being defeated. The whole poem is replete with such human 
touches which unmistakably point to the fact that on the one 
hand Radhanath could not sever himself from the mythical 
context and on the other hand his Western education prompted 
to him that the heavily supernaturalised characters of Hindu 
mythology are exaggcrations far removed frowm the realities of 
life. Unable to choose between the two he tried to discover 
human values and qualities in the mythical characters. In the 
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process he has often transformed mythical characters. 

An example of such transformation is seen in his poem 
Chandrabhaga. Here again there is a fusion of Western and 
Indian myths. Part of the story—the chase of Chandrabhaga 
by Surya—is based on Ovid’s story. The main character is 
Surya, a god in the Hindu pantheon. To this is connected the 
fall and ruin of the temple of Konarak. The basis is provided 
again by a local myth—the myth of the sacred river Chandra- 
bhaga meeting the sea near the temple of Konarak. Though 
there is no more any sign of such a river today folk tales speak 
of there having being one, and on the spot imagined to have 
been the estuary, a fair is held annually even till today. There 
are several stories regarding the fall and ruin of the majestic 
temple of Konarak and the historians are as yet undecided why 
and how and when the temple came to be ruined. Taking 
advantage of this lacuna in historical knowledge and utilising 
the folk tales and the local tradition, Radhanath built up a 
story about the ruin of the temple in which the central figure 
is Surya, the god enshrined in the temple of Konarak. References 
to other local traditions and stories, introduction of the sage 
Sumanyu as the father of Chandrabhaga, the vivid description 
of the topography have all been done with the purpose ef giving 
credibility to his story. But the main purpose was to reveal 
the human qualities of Lord Surya. In the first instance is his 
pride of not bending to the baser passions at which Madan, 
the god of love, challenges him and destroys the pride by inflicting 
him with the sexual passion which is aroused at the sight of 
Chandrabhaga. Next there is his mad desire which makes 
him run miles to catch Chandrabhaga. Lord Surya who appears 
before Chandrabhaga as a Brahmin is thus made to appear like an 
ordinary human being subject to the usual human susceptibilities. 
The climax is reached as the sea, the mother of Chandrabhaga the 
river, enraged at the harassment of her daughter at the hands 
of the proud Surya, destroys Konarak, the symbol of Surya’s 
pride. Radhanath thus says that the gods are not infalliable. 

The attitude that the gods are not infallible might have bean 
the result of Radhanath’s familiarity with Greak myihology and 
its influence on him. It is emblematic of a general distrust in 
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the mythical content of Hindu life. But Radhanath knew well 
the place of myths in the life of a community, especially in 
its literature. So he has often created myths out of his own 
imagination. Examples of such myths are found in his Kedar 
Gouri and Nandikeswari. 1n Nandikeswari he utilised a local 
story to build up his myth of Nandikeswari, the story often 
heard in relation to an old and dilapidated tank called Choda- 
gangadaha, supposed to have been made by Clhodaganga the 
conqueror and the founder of the Ganga dynasty in Orissa. 
The historicity or the pseudo-historicity is once again for realism 
and gaining credibility. The real basis is the river island in the 
river Mahanadi called Nandikeswari patha and the temple 
there in where the female deity is called Nandikeswari. There 
is no established story or myth behind the island or the deity. 
Radhanath provides this myth to that shrine by narrating the 
story of Nandika, the daughter of the Raja of Bidanasi fort, 
and her love for Chodaganga when he laid siege on that fort. 
But his real intention was to reveal the psychologies of three 
characters Nandika, her father, and Chodaganga. Through 
Nandika Radhanath reveals how due to the obstinacy of her 
father in following a false ideal and pride her love and aspira- 
tions remain unfulfilled. Led by this unfulfilled desire for the 
love of Chodaganga she, against her conscience, steals the jewel 
from her father'to let Chodaganga in to take the fort. It is a 
dastardly act of betrayal of a most heinous natures, and yet not 
without a justification because Radhanath juxtaposes this betrayal 
against: the obstinacy, stubbornness, and pride of her father, 
who remains blind to the aspirations of his own daughter, 
and the sufferings of his people because of the prolonged siege. 
His pride has become irrelevant since Chodaganga had already 
brought under his control the entire country except the fort. 
Yet the Raja, strengthened by the blessings of a divine jewel, 
‘sticks to his pride, ultimately paying for so doing with the life 
of his daughter. Yet a betrayal is a betrayal with whatever 
good perpose it may be committed. This is recognised by 
Chodaganga as he curtly refuses Nandika’s affers disregarding 
his own material advantages. He thus upholds a set of values 
which in the Indian tradition has been regarded as the highest 
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and most befitting a great monarch. The central theme. thus, is 
again the human situation, the conflict of ideals represented by 
the pride of Nandika’s father, the passion of love in Nandika, 
and the almost superhuman sense of values of Chodaganga. 
Nandikeswari, besides revealing Radhanath’s ability at mytholo- 
gising and his ability at synthesising Western and Eastern 
mythology with folk tales and popular beliefs, is in the main a 
psychological study of individual characters torn by conflicting 
passions. 

Perhaps the deepest study of these passions with the most 
shocking and horrifying revelations has been done in Parvati. 
As it has been the bane of Radhanath’s criticism all along the 
line, even behind the story of Parvati a Western myth has been 
discovered. It has been suggested that Radhanath has used 
the framework of ‘“‘Agamemnon’’ of Aeschylus for Parvati.3! 
The suggestion seems entirely irrelevant as there is hardly any 
similarity between the characters of Agamemnon and Gangeswar, 
supposed to be Agamemnon’s counterpart in Parvat/. Besides, 
the circumstances in which Agamemnon had to sacrifice a 
daughter, face the wrath of his wife ClytCmnestra for bringing 
Cassandra along with him from Troy, and the motives for which. 
Clytemnestra teamed up with Aegisthus to kill Agamemnon are 
totally absent in Parvati. The libidinous love of Electra for her 
father, never dilated or emphasised by Aeschylus in his trilogy, 
is also absent in Parvat/. Besides, in the Greek myth whereas 
the supposed father and daughter love was initiated by the 
daughter and unreciprocated by the father, in Parvat/ it is a 
forcible rape of the daughter by the father who does not resist 
because she cannot. Aeschylus used the Greek myth to illustrate 
a very intense conflict of intellectuality, morality, and religion. 
In contrast to that, Radhanath’s purpose was to dig at the root 
of man’s beastliness and reveal the powers of passion. In this 
poem also there is a local myth, that of the tank which goes by 
the name of Kaushalyaganga in the outskirts of the city of 
Cuttack. But this naturalisation is intended exclusively for 
gaining credibZity. The central theme centres around the 

eSieharacters of Gangeswar as a lustful, proud, obstinate beast who 
329qas'no scruples whatsoever. He rapes his daughter, imptfegnates 
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her, falsely accuses her of being a libertine to cover up his own 
sins, and condemns her to a most cruel death. He shows no 
sign of remorse as after ali these affairs with his daughter he. 
casts his evil eyes on the princess of Ratnapur. Nowhere has 
Radhanath arrived at such horrible climaxes as in this poem 
and all these to reveal the beastliness in human beings. 
Beastliness apart, Radhanath also shows in this poem the 
powers of passion. Kaushalya, buried with the child, feeds upon 
the putrid flesh of her own child to satisfy her hunger. In that 
condition when death was so close to her and honourable living 
was out of the question even if death could be avoided, an effort 
at living was irrelevant and apparently rather unnatural. Yet that 
is what she does and that too by feeding upon the flesh of her own 
offspring. It is horrible and macabre, but Radhanath makes her 
do so even at the cost of shocking his readers only to show that 
passions and instincts can take the better of man’s rationality. 
Parvati is a study of human passions and instincts most 
daringly undertaken. For his daring he was not spared by his 
critics 32 His study of the nether world of the human mind 
shocked the tradition°bound orthodox Oriya mind to such an 
extent that contemporary opinion was almost wholly against him. 
But their adverse criticism does not really detract from the 
artistic quality of the work which Radhanath has very skillfully 
embellished with contrasts. The most striking contrast is between 
Gangeswar and the king of Ratnapur. The Ratnapur king is 
just the opposite of what Gangeswar is. In both cases the 
daughters narrate their fathers and the listener in both cases is, 
significantly Parvati the wife of Gangeswar. Apart from the 
contrast between the two kings, which is obvious, there is a more 
subtle contrast between Kaushalya and the princess of Ratnapur 
on the one hand and Parvati on the other. Whereas these 
daughters are victims of their passions and instincts, Parvati 
reveals singular self control. She is alternately swayed by her 
passions and most vigorously so as she listens to the story of her 
daughter and yet can keep her cool instead of madly rushing to 
rash action. She reveals the same qualities of self control, 
charity, and judgement as she listens to the sufferings of the 
Ratnapur princess at the hands of her husband. Critics of 
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Radhanath who branded him as a trader in obscenity and 
macabre themes did not take due note of these contrasts to the 
images of human degradation. 

Placing man at the centre of the world and making him 
responsible for his actions and fate is the result of the influence 
of the Western intellectual tradition on Radhanath. The 
Western intellectual tradition, clashing with his traditional 
Indian sensibility, produced a conflict in Radhanath. [It is this 
conflict which has again and again found expression in his 
works and is most evident in his treatment of myths. 

The other aspect of his works in which the conflict has 
found’ expression is the sad or tragic endings to his narratives. 
Radhanath was faced with a choice: the choice between an 
oriental way of life negating the validity of material existence, 
and the Western humanist tradition of the greatest good for the 
largest number here and now. That he did not turn up as Fakir 
Mohan waited for him to go and become a Christian does not 
show that he had made a decision. On the contrary, it proves 
that he was incapable of making the choice. Consequently, the 
strife remained in him for ever and as ‘ie pondered over the 
human situation under the pall of this strife, he could envisage 
none other than unhappy denouements for the creatures born of 
his imagination. But occasionally he tries to mollify the 
tragedy by adopting a philosophical attitude to life and death. 
Thus as Usha and Jayanta die, Kali appears in a dream before 
the King of Nurupur to console him by saying that life and death 
are but different aspects of the same existence and the king is 
greatly consoled as Kali tells him the story. In Kedar Gouri 
the unhappy ending is no more than a sad finale toa romantic 
love affair as in Romeo and Juliet, but Radhanath does not fail 
to make the point that itis the pride, orthodoxy, and vain 
customs of the respective families which lead to the sad 
consequence. But in Nandikeswari! and Parvati’ the conflict is 
at its highest and therefore the endings are also most poignantly 
tragic. Even in Chandrabhaga where the attempt is more towards 
humanising Supernatural characters the sad ending becomes 


inevitable as the characters are unable to free themsg¢lves from 
their instincts and passions. 
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Though in this strife an overemphasis of the Western sensibi- 
lity is evident and Radhanath’s critics have not failed to over- 
emphasise it in their turn, it is a travesty of truth to say that 
Radhanath is a product of the Western sensibility and education 
introduced by the English in this country. Like Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee of Bengali literature Radhanath was an ardent Indian 
and a nationalist. He was the first among Oriya writers to take 
pride in his country and nationality. This pride is evident not 
only in his narratives but in his lyrics too. Though in manner and 
style he is a follower of the English romantic tradition he has 
invariably directed this romanticism towards a glorification of his 
country. The first part of Naendikeswari where he describes the 
self-created myth of the rivers by personifying them is in effect a 
glorification of the beauty of this riverine part of Orissa. His 
lyric Chif/ika also romanticises the beauty of this natural lake. 

Radhanath also is the first Oriya poet to open the eyes of 
the Oriyas to the beautiful topography of their country, her 
beauty spots, deities, folk-lore and folk tales and thus pave the 
way for the growth of Oriya nationalism which was to find its 
expression in litarature during the periods of the Sebu/ites and 
the Satyavadis. Even in his treatment of myths, despite the 
humanizing, he reveals his link with the Hindu tradition as is 
evident in Usha, Nandikeswari, and Chandrabhaga. Thus 
Radhanath did not break away from the traditional path but 
tried to effect significant changes in this path and thereby achieve 
a synthesis of the Western and the Indian ways of life. But the 
synthesis eluded him till the end of his writing career. 

The synthesis which he himself failed to achieve Radhanath 
saw {n Gangadhar Meher. The high tributes he paid to 
Gangadhar on reading the manuscript of Kichakabadha resulted 
from the realisation that Gangadhar had succeeded in inter- 
preting the mythical characters in a modern context and-thus set 
at rest the conflict of the Indian and Western values. Gangadhar, 
having been born, brought up, and educated in the traditional 
path was placed more advantageously in that he developed no 
personal involvement in the Western ways and values. Yet he 
was acquainted with Bengali literature and quite naturally was 
stirred by. what was happening in the intellectual ‘climate of that 
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neighbouring state. Besides, though not educated through 
English, because of the nature of his job, his acquaintance 
with Western ways, and consequently with those values, must 
not have been just marginal. So the choice must have appeared 
before him too but whereas in the case of Radhanath it was 
choice involving a decision, for Gangadhar it was no more 
than a question of adjustments. Consequently, there is no 
conflict in him, but a plain desire for changes in definite 
direction. Though such adjustments do not have the potential to 
lead to significant psychic or moral conflicts they do point the 
way towards one plausible solution in the interaction of two 
cultures holding distinctive values. In the Indian and the 
Orissan context Gangadhar’s solution was in rehabilitating the 
humanist values enshrined in the mythical past, leaving aside 
the dust of orthodoxy and superstition which had gathered 
around that past. This helped him to hold on to the best of 
both the worlds. But such a thing in art or literature is easier 
said than done. In the first place there is the contradiction 
between the determinism of the Hindu way of life and the 
liberalism and secularization of Western humanism. Even when 
a compromise is made between the two there is the clear 
possibility of the compromise sounding artificial and proving 
to be inartistic. So the artist has not only to make the 
compromise probable but also to give it an artistic shape So as 
to convince. This Radhanath had aimed at but did not 
succeed very eminently and consequently in Usha the naturalistic 
tales of Usha and Jayanta appear incongruous with the episodes 
at Panchalingeswar and the revelations of Kali to the king of 
Nurupur in a dream. But only two works of Gangadhar namely 
Kichakabadha and Tapeswin/ are enough to show that Gangadhar 
has saved himself from that incongruity and has succeeded in 
both maintaining the values which these episodes from the 
Mahabharat and the Ramayana respectively stand for, and 
in making the characters human and the situations naturalistic. 
What Gangadhar does with the myths is not grafting new 
values on the old ales or make the old tales appear in a new 
cloak as Radhanath’s comment on kichakabadha seéms to 
suggest. That would have made him a reinterpreter of. the 
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myths in the manner of Jean Giraudoux. Gangadhar takes the 
material from the Puran, cleans the cobwebs of antiquity, 
places the situation and the characters in the new context, and 
records their reflections which he finds quite compatible in the 
light of modern humanism and secularism. In fact he 
visualises no conflict between humanism or secularism and Indian 
theism. This solution, though the product of very deep 
ponderings and cogitations, seems to have been arrived at by 
him almost naturally and spontaneously as if he is the product 
of the two cultures. This element of spontaneity has lent an 
easy flow to his style for which he has been characterised, almost 
by common consent, as the “‘Poet Naturale” or the born poet. 
Whereas Radhanath is often verbose and laboured, and Fakir 
Mohan conceited, Gangadhar is like the flow of the Ganga both 
in style and thought. 

In both Kichakabadha and Tapaswini/ he deals with mythi- 
cal characters. The former deals with the episode of Kichak. 
the brother-in-law and Commander in Chief of the Virat Raja, 
in Mahabharat. The Pandavas were in disguise in the court of 
Virata, and Draupadi, who had styled herself as a sairindhri 
fell under the evil eyes of this Kichak. In the Sanskrit and 
the vernacular Mahabharatas the episode is described for the 
purpose of revealing yet another exploit of the Pandavas and 
thus glorifying them further. In point of fact, Kichak’s descrip- 
tion is such that he is likened to a rakshasha (demon) and all 
the Pandavas not only have divine origins but are even deified 
through their superhuman exploits. Therefore, in the description 
of the fight between Bhima and Kichak, Bhima is made into 
a superman if not a god in the same proportion in which 
Kichak is made subhuman. 

In Kichak’s attitude to Draupadi also the same tendency 
is evident in the traditional Mahabhasratas. Draupadi is like a 
goddess and from the beginning of the episode one is left in 
no doubt whatsoever that Kichak has dug his own grave 
by casting his eyes on her. This contour of the story Gangad- 
har changes’ totally. Instead of a glorification of the Pandavas 
and their common consort Draupadi he makes the story a study 
of the clash of good with evil. His Kichak is a fulfledged 
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human being not unduely obsessed by sex. He accidentally 
sess the beautiful Draupadi and feels drawn to her. Led by 
the pride of his power, position, and relationship with the 
king and the queen he is naturally persuaded to believe that he 
can possess her because she is after alt no more than a help- 
maid to the queen, who is his indulgent sister. Through Cha- 
pala’s behaviour Gangadhar shows what Kichak could expect 
from a maid-servant. Gangadhar further rationalises the 
situation by painting Sudeshna as an indulgent elder sister of 
Kichak. Even to Sudeshna Draupadi was no more than a 
sairindhr/ Under the circumstances there was nothing unnatural 
in Kichak’s falling for Draupadi. It is neither a serious lapse 
on his part because though proud and intemperate he certainly 
is not sex-obsessed as is evident from his attitude towards 
Chapala, who is always looking for an opportunity to ingratiate 
herself with him. Even for Sudeshna to be sympathetic to 
Kichak’s desires is not unnatural, because the morality of 
these court maid-servants was never so uncompromising as to 
be considered sacrosanct. Thus it isa perfectly natural situation 
in which fully realised human beings are participating. 

But into this Gangadhar introduces the element which makes- 
Kichak and also Sudeshna sinners. Draupadi is approached 
with Kichak’s request at which she tries to parry the issue 
by saying that she has husbands who are all gandharvas and 
she cannot commit adultery. She deliberately calls her husbands 
gandharvas because having a plurality of husbands is against 
the tenets, and yet by the turn of circumstances she had a 
plurality of husbands. Gandharvas are supra-human creatures 
and it was alright for an earthly woman to accept more than 
one of them as husbands if they felt attracted to her. But 
the woman nevertheless remained chaste. Kichak becomes a 
sinner when he insists on getting Draupadi even after knowing 
that she is married to those gendharvas. Sudeshna becomes a 
sinner when she on the persuasion of Chapala, against her 
conscience, agrees to help in the fulfilment of Kichak’s desire. 
She is hesitant at first as she knows that the curse of a chaste 
and virtuous lady can ruin an empire. But she yields to the 
persuasions of evil. With this kind of delineation Gangadhar 
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makes ita battle of virtue with vice, of good with evil, and 
in the end evil is destroyed. Draupadi, instead of being a 
goddess, is painted as a virtuous lady who does everything 
possible to uphold virtue and Kichak, instead of being a demon, 
is painted as a human being fallen into the persuasions of evil. 

There are other touches of naturalism as in the description 
of the circumstances in which Kichak mistakes Bhima as 
Draupadi, the fight between the two, the circumstances and the 
manner in which the brothers of Kichak are all destroyed, the 
method Draupadi adopts to inform Yudhisthira and King Virata 
of the evil designs of Kichak. In fact the whole story is related 
in the most naturalistic style without the aid of any supernatural 
agency. This is a legacy of the Western method. But in this 
process of humanisation none of the values of the Hindu way of 
life is sacrificed. Like Radhanath Gangadhar too keeps man at 
the centre but instead of making his men and women either gods 
or demons he emphasises their good and bad human qualities. 

In Tapaswini also he deals with a traditionally deified 
character Sita. Tapeswini/ is based on Bhavabhuti’s Uttara 
Rama Charita. But unlike Bhavabhuti’s Sita or the Sita of 
othe various Ramayanas, Gangadhar’s Sita is an ordinary 
woman displaying her emotions at being forsaken by her husband 
in a pregnant condition in the wilderness of the ashrama of the 
sage Valmiki. Valmiki’s reception to Sita, his instructions to 
the girls in the hermitage, the cares and precautions Anukampa, 
the old lady, takes about the pregnant woman are vivid details 
in the most naturalistic style. In this as in the case of Draupadi 
Sita is the upholder of virtues such as charity, compassion, 
forbearance, generousity. In Kichakabadha Gangadhar showed 
how man, armed with the virtues, can weather the severest 
storms and ward off the most dangerous evils and in Tapaswini 
he shows how man armed with the vi-tues, can remain stead- 
fast in his duties, overcoming all passions and sacrificing 
personal happiness. Becuse of her forlorn, forsaken, and 
singularly unfortunate condition Sita does not even for once 
accuse Ram of neglect or misbehaviour because she knows at 
what great ‘personal sacrifice Ram has forsaken her only for 
the sake of duty. She even kills that grudge in the bud as she 
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finds it germinating in her sons and teaches them to be proud 
and respectful of their father. Unlike in the Ramayana where the 
reader cannot help feeling that he is in the company of gods or 
god-like creatures, Gangadhar’s story read like a domestic story 
of adverse circumstances, sacrifice, sorrow, and love. Even the 
hermitage of Valmiki is turned into a domestic household 
preparing itself, at first, to face the labour of a pregnant lady, 
and thereafter to nurse, the new born infants. Whereas the 
story of Ramayana or even that of Bhavabhuti is intended to 
impress upon the readers the divinity of Ram, Sita, Valmiki, 
Laba, and Kusha, Gangadhar’s story is intended to point out 
the virtues by the incalcation of which the greatest good could 
be done to the human community. 

By the integration of this element of humanism into the 
fabric of the Hindu way of life and by making the values and 
ideals of the mythical past relevent to modern times, Gangadhar 
showed the path for a large number of poets and writers who 
were to follow him in the twentieth century. His influence 
on the Sabujites and the Satyavadis, the Satyvadis especially, 
is much greater than has been realised eithEr by those writers 
or the critics of Oriya literature. If Radhanath awakened- 
Oriya nationalism and introduced the Oriyas into the new 
consciousness which was sweeping many other parts of India at 
that time, Gangadhar showed to the Oriyas how they could 
reconcile the new consciousness with the old values and remain 
proud of their tradition and culture. 

During the eighties and the nineties of the last century 
the question as to whether to opt for the Western way 
of life or to adhere to the Indian way of life became an 
important issue for the educated class in Orissa. While one 
group favoured the adoption of the Western way of life another 
spurned Westernization. In this controversy Radhanath became 
the torch bearer for the former and the jatter sided with Fakir 
Mohan and to some extent with Gangadhar. In fact, an unseemly 
and a most unliterary squabble ensued which was carried on by 
two magazines’ namely Bijuli and Indradhanu. From the 
literary point of view the issues raised by them’ have little 
relevance. In actuality the squabble was engineered by nonli- 
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terary men for their own narrow ends, and the critics of Oriya 
literature emphasise it even today for purposes of their own, 
which could not be literary by any means. For, while the 
quarrel was on, these three seemed to be little affected by 
it as their creative work continued unimpeded. They neither 
stood for an opinion in the controversy nor joined it actively. 
Thus while the quarrel continued, they busied themselves in 
facing the challenges of change and eking out their paths. If 
Radhanath and Gangadhar represent two extreme ways Fakir 
Mohan lies in the middle trying to make peace between the two. 

Like Gangadhar and unlike Radhanath, Fakir Mohan did not 
have an English education. But like Radhanath and unlike 
Gangadhar he was thoroughly exposed to the changes the 
introduction of Pax Britannica in Orissa brought. Consequently, 
though deprived of the formal Western education, he got 
intimately acquainted with the humanism and the secularism 
of “Westernization.” On the one hand was his conviction 
of the values of the Brahmanical way of life through which 
he passed his formative years and on the other was his 
experience with Westernization, much of which he found 
acceptable and desirable for Orissa and the Oriyas. Drawn 
by these opposing attractions Fakir Mohan developed a complex 
personality which finds expression in his novels written during 
the mature years of his career. 

Fakir Mohan had begun his literary career as a poet and in 
his early poetry, in spite of a decided tilt towards humanism, 
one can feel his confident belief in the spiritual values upheld 
in Hindi culture. In point of fact, Fakir Mohan in Oriya 
literature is better known as the poet Fakir Mohan. But the 
career of this confident poet did not flourish much as he was 
soon overtaken by the tensions of a disturbed conscience. 
Because of this, and possibly because of the circumstances 
of his life during this period the middle part of his literary 
career is comparatively thin. Bunt as soon as he found a 
respite from the responsibilities of a humdrum wordly tife 
he began the most outstanding works of his “career: the four 
novels... These novels together constitute his magum opus and 
Fakir “Mohan will remain immortal because of them. They 
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reveal his complex personality and the phases through which 
he achieved his synthesis more than any other of his works. 
The very fact that Fakir Mohan decided to write in this 
form and that at such a late stage in his career is itself a signifi- 
cant indication. Of course the novel had come to stay in 
Bengali literature through Bankim Chandra and Fakir Mohan 
had close acquaintance with the novels of Bankim. Sometimes 
the influence of Bankim on Fakir Mohan can be read easily as 
for instance the invocation in Chha Mana Atha Guntha before 
going on to describe the physical appearance of the maid-servant 
Champa. The technique itself and the Sanskritised diction and 
the satirical style are directly taken from Bankim. Nor can 
it be said that he was the first one to try this form in Oriya 
literature. Umesh Chandra first and Ramshankar after that 
had tried their hands in this form with some measure of success, 
especialiy so Ramshankar. Despite these earlier efforts Fakir 
Mohan is the first full fledged novelist in Oriya and it must go 
to his credit for having firmly placed this form in this literature. 
Also, that he has borrowed from Bankim does not in any 
way make him an imitator of Bankim. ‘le was a genius as 
much as Bankim was one. Just as Bankim cannot be said to 
have imitated the English novelists, Fakir Mohan cannot be said 
to have imitated Bankim. An opinion persists that modern 
Oriya literature grew up following modern Bengali literature 
and the literature of the West.33 This is a dangerous half 
truth. English education spread in Bengal earlier than in Orissa. 
Consequently, the impact of Westernization ‘“‘was felt earlier in 
Bengal and Bengali literary renaissance precedes the Oriya. Quite 
naturally the Oriya writers, especially Radhanath, who was 
himself a Bengali and began by writing in Bengali, Gangadhar 
who had close acquaintance with the language, and Fakir 
Mohan who also had very close acquaintance with the language, 
profited by the works of their counterparts in Bengal. But 
that does not mean that they followed or imitated Bengali 
literature, If that were to be so the arrival of this new literature 
in Orissa need” not have been delayed till as late as 1877. Truly 
great literature in any language is not created through imitation. 
Jmitation takes place when a language does not have ‘a body 
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of literature of its own or a literary tradition. But where an 
already established tradition of creative literature exists, as 
was the case with Oriya before the coming of ““Westernization™, 
what takes place is no imitation but only cross influences. 
This is what happened with Oriya literature also. 

The truth is that the process of ““Westernization” set in 
motion forces which changed the equations of the ways of life 
considerably. These changes brought about a stir in the moral 
and intellectual world in India wherever the impact of ‘“Westerni- 
zation’ was felt. After the first few decades of the change 
had passed the efforts at a synthesis of an old pattern and a 
new dynamism started. Literature in the provincial languages 
began growing as soon as the need for the synthesis was felt. 
Thus modern Bengali literature grew, and then modern Oriya 
literature grew. 1f Bankim wrote in the novel form it was not 
because this form, which the West was using so deftly, needed to 
be imitated in Bengali, but because the sensibility, the awareness, 
and the complex vision of life which flashed before his mind’s 
eyes could not have been expressed in either the lyrical or the 
epic poetic forms. “ The lyric offers little scope for analysis, 
description, and elaboration. The material at hand needed 
analysis, description, and elaboration. So the need was fora 
narrative form. The epic as a narrative form was already felt to 
be outdated since we had lost our contact with the ‘mythical 
‘context. Tn this fluid situation, guided by the urge for self- 
‘expression, the writers sought new forms and the novel form came 
in handy. The many differences between the Bengali, or Oriya. 
or Hindi novel tradition and the Western novel tradition can be 
“pointed ‘out to prove conclusively that in these Indian literatures 
the novel was not an imitation of the Western form buta 
natural development under the same circumstances in which the 
Western novel tradition grew up. It is also to be noted that, as 
in the west, in neither Bengali nor Oriya did the novel came out 
abruptly or ail on a sudden. It was preceded by romances, 
satires, essays, prose sketches, and some more tentative attempts 
at narratives in both prose and poetry till Bankim in Bengali 
and Fakir Mohan in Oriya perfected the form and opened the way 
for future generations. 
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One more factor which must weigh with regard to Fakir 
Mohan is that he took to writing novels in his very mature years. 
It can be safely assumed, therefore, that he was past the impulsive 
period of life. Besides, it suggests that the tension Fakir Mohan 
was carrying as a burden was allowed to incubate within him till 
he knew certainly what to do about it. There were a few 
sporadic expressions of the inner tension in occasional poems 
and stories but when he began his novels they followed in quick 
succession and together they graphically represent the spiritual 
development in Fakir Mohan. The novels also reveal his 
seismograph-like sensitivity to his milieu. That Fakir Mohan 
preserved all the sensations and experiences, to be utilised at a 
later time when he was already past the periods of these 
experiences, speaks of the amount of deliberation that must 
have gone in for the adoption of the form and shaping the 
materials into artistic wholes. 

The early uncertainty and scepticism is evident in his first 
novel Chha Mana Atha Guntha where he arrives at: tragic 
conclusions for his main characters. This novel, the title of 
which means a particular measure of land, Centres round greed 
and covetousness of its protagonist Mangaraj. There is an 
implied irony in the narrative as this Mangaraj takes recourse to 
all kinds of villainy for this particular piece of land, while others 
suffer the consequences of it, and in the end he himself meets an 
ignoble death for the same piece of land. Fakir Mohan highlights 
the evils of both the ways of life. Mangaraj takes advantage of 
the new laws, the system of absentee landlordism, the secular 
spirit of the time, the fall of the Brahmanical social system and 
uses all these apparent advantages of “‘Westernization’”’ to 
exploit the poor, illiterate, superstition-ridden villagers. This is 
Fakir Mohan’s indictment of the much vaunted benefits of 
“Westernization’” But he does not spare the traditional social 
system either. Through a running tone of sarcasm and trenchant 
satire he has subjected the traditional stupidity, dogmatism, 
illiteracy, casteism, Superstitiousness, greed, and meanness of 
the Indian rural “folk to the severest of criticism. Thus, on the 
one hand he is impatient with the archaic Indian society, . which 
has become irrelevent, and on the other he is acutely coifscious 
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of the exploitation and large scale suffering the introduction of 
new measures can occasion. On both sides it is evil that is 
generated and the characters in the novel, villains and innocents 
alike, fret about under a thick pall of overpowering evil. 

This first novel, thus, indicates no choice. But the next one 
Lachhama, written in the background of Orissa during the days 
of the despotic Marathas positively indicates a preference. The 
priest in the court of the Chieftain of the Raibania fort clearly 
states the preference as he says : 

“We hear that some white complexioned traders from the 

white island in the seas have opened trade in Sutanati and 

Govindapur. They are as white in their actions as in 

complexion. Witness it that Hindus disbelieving the Hindu 

kings are living in peace in the protection of these 
inhabitants of the white island though they are nomads, 
are of a different religion, and none knows their origin. 

Those whitcs are just, protect those who seek protection, 

friends of the hapless, and give asylum to the uprooted. 

There is no doubt in it that subjects will pass their days in 

happiness under these conceited and selfish traders who 

have been able to prove themselves such just rulers.” 

The history of Orissa during the period she was under the 
Marathas is a bleak period. Fakir Mohan has tried to relate 
the degeneration of the Oriya society to the despotic misrule of 
the Marathas, the Mugal and Afghan rulers preceding them. 
In that context he is categorical that a change in the 
administrative system is essential and his belief is firm that 
English administration will save the society from the continuing 
morass. The characterization of the white traders as “‘conceited’”’ 
and “‘selfish”’ clearly indicates that he had not much love lost 
for the English. His preference was for the administrative 
system they propagated. 

However, as he comes to his next novel Maamu, once again 
scepticism about the wholesomeness of the Western way of life 
holds him, and he is at pains to remind the pegple of the evils 
which the values attached to the new education can cause to the 
society and ‘the individual. But in Maamu itself there is a conscious 
effort at finding solace from the ideals of the sanatan dharma. 
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This effort at the synthesis of the good of the two ways of life 
reaches a climax in the last novel Prayaschitta. In this novel 
can be seen Fakir Mohan’s positive conviction about the 
efficacy of the spiritualism of the Hindu way of life and his 
unambiguous preference for social reforms on western lines. 
Thus it is that Fakir Mohan finds distinctive areas where the old 
ideals and the new reforms can operate without infringing upon 
one another and also not mutually destroying the benefits 

It is a rational standpoint taken by Fakir Mohan after due 
consideration of the pros and cons of the intriguing situation. 
He seems to have planned his four novels with the precise purpose 
of carrying on a debate, which was agitating his mind in private, 
publicly. What he reveals are not the thoughts of Fakir Mohan 
alone. These thoughts were agitating the minds of thousands at 
that time. In this respect Fakir Mohan has more contempora- 
riness than either Radhanath or Gangadhar. Radhanath and 
Gangadhar for all their bold themes and daring innovations were 
still firmly rooted in the old mythical context and the traditions 
of epic poetry. They knew that old poetical tradition ard 
the mythical context had lost their relevance” as much as Fakir 
Mohan. But whereas the realisation made Radhanath and 
Gangadhar bring modifications and changes to make the outdated 
traditions relevent for the modern times, Fakir Mohan by a 
deliberate jerk, set aside the traditions and decided to 
record the pulsations of his time in plain, colloquial prose within 
the framework of novels. How far his Brahmo faith was 
influential in helping him to arrive at such rational conclusions 
is a debatable point. But in Oriya literature he brings to the 
climax an intellectual and moral tension generated by the 
introduction of Pax Britannica. Radhanath was the first to feel 
its stirrings and was himself shaken by the tension. Next came 
Gangadhar to make light of a heavy intellectual and moral 
burden but neither of these two had found the panacea. 
Radhanath who felt the pressure most intimately did not find a 
solution because he could not. Gangadhar who found a solution 
had not felt the pressure as intimately as was necessary. So it 
remained for Fakir Mohan to feel the pressure, absorb it, and 
then show the way to future generations. Fakir Mohaf, both 
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in his public life as well as in his literary works, discharged the 
responsibility admirably. 

Modern Oriya literature has proceeded on lines very different 
from the traditional. The one signal difference is in the inclusion 
of a much greater degree of social awareness. The trend was set 
by this triumvirate. In the sphere of form they have their contri- 
butions too. They developed the narrative style in poetry, gave 
definite directions to lyrical poetry, established the various prose 
forms, and above all established the novel as a literary form. But 
more than in form they have affected the content by not only 
embodying the tensions of ‘‘Westernization”’ but also by indicating 
the possible reactions to ‘*‘Westernization.” 
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RESISTANCE MOVEMENTS IN THE NATIVE 
STATES OF ORISSA 


THE NINETEENTH century witnessed about a dozen sporadic 
peasant movements (known as tribal unrests) in the native 
states of Orissa, run under the indirect rule of the British Raj. 
The nomenclature ‘native states’ applies to a group of twenty 
four feudatory states, lying betwcen 22°34’ and 19°2’ N and 
82°32’ and 87°11’ E, which had a population of 3,173,395 people 
according to the census of 1901. They covered a vast area of 
28,125 square miles. They were girdled on the north by the 
Central Provinces, and the districts of Ranchi, Singhbhum, and 
Midnapur, on the east by the three British districts of Orissa 
i. e., Puri, Balasore, Cuttack, on the south by Ganjam and 
Vizagapatnam of Madras presidency, and on west by Raipur 
and Raigarh states of Central provinces.! These states formed 
a succession of hl ranges rolling backward towards central 
India. Besides the hills, the plain was fertile, watered by 
streams and rivers. The region was populated by the tribal 
cultivators and rural labourers. At the highest tier of the 
society were the Hindu peasantry, constituting the main culti- 
vator class. Below them were tribal peasantry who preferred to 
stay in the fastness of forests and hills, practised jhuming and 
podu shifting cultivation. They were also food gatherers and 
hunters. Below them, the semi-aboriginal castes consisting of 
Pans, Domes, Khairas who earned their livelihood not as regu- 
lar cultivators but as linkmen between the first two classes. 2 
Thus the upper caste people were called hatuas ( marketmen ) 
and those of the lower stratum were the Kalapethia (black 
skinned) aboriginals. 

The present study is on a dozen of tribal and peasant re- 
volts which were actually resistance movements of the peasan- 
try against the administrative and political ifmovations intro- 
duced . by the Raj in their traditional society. These, as O’ Malley 
puts it, ‘did most of them more harm than good’. 3 
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The prominent tribes were the Kols, Kandhs, Bhuiyas, 
Gonds, Juangs, Oraons, Santhals, Koyas, Kisans, and Savars. 
The Kandhs were predominantly found in Baud, Duspullah, 
Angul, and Nayagarh, the Savars in the states of Dhenkanal, 
Keonjhar and Pal-lahara and the Santhals mainly remained 
in Mayurbhanj state.“ The Gonds, whose habitation was 
Central Provinces, were confined to the states of Patna and 
Kalahandi. The Bhuiyas were largely confined to Gangpur, 
Bonai, Keonjhar and Bamra states. Most primitive of the 
tribals, Juangs, remained in Keonjhar only.5 The Oraon tribes 
of Chotanagpur were found in Gangpur and Bonai states be- 
cause of geographical propinquity of that tract with the Ranchi 
district.é The Koyas and Kisans lived in Sambalpur district 
and Gangpur state.? 

The middle stratum peasantry known as the Chasa com- 
posed the bulk of Oriya peasants but they were not as prosper- 
ous as the Kurmi, Agaria and Kultas, considered as specia- 
lised cultivators for their skill in transplantation, scientific use of 
fertilizer, and water treatment for irrigation. The kings of native 
states, therefore, invited most of them to fneir states from the 
neighbouring British districts, giving them low rental property to 
enhance agricultural produce, to raise the income of their state, and 
to introduce inno vation in the traditional mode of cultivation.8 

The historians opine that aboriginal tribes revolted to 
regain their tribal entity and political freedom. This statement 
is misleading. The present study would reveal that these tribes 
lost their separate identity within the vast mass of peasantry of 
Orissa during the 15th century with the emergence of the Ganga 
and Gajapati imperialism. With the decline of the Moghul rule 
the process of depeasantisation, or, more appropriately, pau- 
perisation, had started, which was accelerated with the British 
inpact. The tribal peasant revolts were nothing but protest 
movements against this process of pauperisation. These 
movements had no chance of success against the superior millitary 
force of the Raj. Yet their leaders kept the flame burning by 
feeding the sentiments of the tribals with the unattainable 
utopia of tribal exclusiveness in the vast agrarian ‘economy of 
the Orissa of those times. 
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The tribal history in Orissa underwent three stages of devel- 
opment. (1) In the sixteenth century there was the process of 
integration of tribal inhabitants within the large Hindu commu- 
nity of Orissa, which is generally termed as the process of 
‘Sanskritisation’. The decline of the Gupta empire led to the 
emergence of semi autonomous tribal chieftains to fill in 
the vacuum in the countryside. This phenomena explains the 
formation of some tribal states. With the gaining of political 
power and right to ritual services of the Brahmins, these tribal 
chieftains claimed to be the descendants of the Rajputs of north 
western India. In spite of these developments these chiefs 
maintained close ethnic links, which helped them to maintain 
their rank in the tribal hierarchy, and control their respective 
territories.? 

The second stage marks the peasantisation of the tribals with 
the expansion of the mechanism of cultivation and the process of 
Hinduisation. Since the sixteenth century there was constant 
interaction between the Hindu and the tribals. The tribal chiefs 
often championed Hinduism and strove to encourage the tribals 
to reclaim land and®to adopt the new agricultural technology of 
the plains.'! Throughout the Muslim and Maratha rule in 
Orissa this process of peasantisation and Hinduisation of the 
tribal society continued with the extension of rice cultivation as 
the staple food crop far the market economy. 

With the introduction of the British rule in the 19th century 
started the third stage of development. For the first time the 
introduction of the concept of private property in land came to 
them. This broke down the remnants of communal mode of 
production as shifting cultivation was forbidden.!?! The demand 
for a larger market economy started the process of depeasantisa- 
tion of the tribal peasantry with the greater demand for land 
rent in cash and produce simultaneously.!2 

The present study reveals that the resistance movements of 
the tribals were protests against this market economy in order 
to regain their never attainable golden past, where no taxation, 
or oppressive state machinery was existent. Th®s idea developed 
a feeling of separation and antagonism against the aliens, called 
Diku‘in their society.'3 The millennial dream for the revival 
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of the rural heaven was, however, common in every agricultural 
society during the period of transition between feudalism and 
capitalism.!4 Sometimes, the remembrance of the mythical 
‘golden age’ stimulated the peasants to strive for radical restruc- 
turing of the society, devoid of alien tax collectors, large land 
owners, and officials.'S But this utopian concept also included 
the idea of retaining feudal privileges of the chiefs within the tribal 
shells. They were not opposed to the Aaj because they were 
alien white men nor because of their military superiority. The 
resistance movements were the outcome of a defensive posture 
taken by the tribals against the state machinery which brought 
(1) immediate economic misery, and (2) threatened the position 
of the chiefs of the tribal community. As such, the movements 
were directed against the process of modernisation of the life- 
style which threatened traditional values.!6 

Itis extremely difficult to trace the existence of tribal 
economy before the sixteenth century, when state formation of 
tribals was taking place, due to the paucity of historical data. 
The scholar has to rely on popular beliefs and legends, which 
relate how the tribals were pushed out & the plains to the 
inaccessible hills and developed exclusiveness. Even as these- 
tribals took refuge in the jungle fastness they occasionally 
welcomed the Hindu warrior chiefs of Orissa, considering them 
as agents sent by their gods. The tribals in course of time became 
dependent on these Oriya chiefs with their superior military skills, 
who embraced tribal customs and gave them in return superior 
production mechanism and values for changing their traditional 
life-style.17 The ‘tribals learnt agriculture, shifting cultivation, 
use of the spade and ploughs. They developed irrigational dykes 
for modernised water treatment of plants. They learnt cultiva- 
tion of oil seeds, turmeric and rice for the emerging market 
economy, and this heralded the dawn of the entry of outsiders, 
who taught them new agricultural} skills, and the use of new wea- 
ponry to fight for their existence. With the formation of the 
states for tribals, the nomads lernt the technique of shifting 
cultivation, gota government, and a market place of their own 
for outside contacts, which was virtually closed to- them in the 
days of non-agricultural tribalism. 
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The fear of the unknown nadir also haunted the mind of the 
tribals, which they began to attribute to natural calamities, 
diseases, unnatural death to deities, dead ancestors and sorcery. 
To escape from these misfortunes they develo ped magico-religious 
rites administered by the tribal priests or Jani.!8 These were 
further supplemented by oracular rites administered by the Pahan, 
who was supposed to know the technique to cure diseases.!? 
The earth was now worshipped as goddess in order to reap a rich 
harvest. The Khonds developed a strange method of worshipp- 
ing Dhaeranipenu (mother earth) by sacrificing human beings 
bought from outside their caste with the purpose of fertilization 
of the earth and saving the crop from random havoc by the 
forces of nature.20 The sacrifice was offered annually before the 
beginning of agricultural season to the earth goddess by a Jani, 
Pesini or a Dehury.2! ‘The tribals accepted their advice blindly 
and could do nothing significant without consulting them.22 
The state formation also marked the penetration of the Brahmins, 
the priest class to the new state. They were respected as god-sent 
for their great efficacy in chanting Sanskrit hymns. The tribals 
demonstrated their edeference towards them by prohibiting the 
Sacrifice of the Brahmin as meriah. 

With state formation in the pre-sixteenth century tribal 
society the old tribal set-up broke down, and a new social struc- 
ture in terms of political power, economic interest on land, and 
ritual status as the catalyst of Sanskritisation attracted a variety 
of castes, ranging from the Brahmin to the artisans, to settle 
within the tribal society and break down its exclusiveness.23 
The historians writing on tribal revolts committed a mistake 
when they gave an aura of exclusiveness to tribal society, and 
described this region in the nineteenth century as a ‘terra 
incognita’.24 

Studying the legends of the tribals concerning their state 
formation, origin of the earth, the gods and the kings with their 
origin in the solar and Iunar systems, one is tempted to conclude 
that anthropomorphism gained new justification by the process 
of Sanskritisation, and that the whote tribal fram®work developed 
an undefined hierarchy with an outside prince, often claiming 
descent from the Rajput clans of central India, and sanctified by 
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his associate Brahmin priest. They acquired a Government 
which promised them a protective shell against supernatural 
forces, and an expanded area of cultivable land without interne- 
cine warfare. There also arose a friendly but exploitative 
merchant community for whom the cultivation of cash crops and 
exploitation of forests was necessary to meet the demands of the 
newly emerged market economy. The tribals did not grudge the 
exploitative barter system and arbitrary fixation of commodity 
price. The Rajput myth is a general phenomenon in eastern 
India, which may not be acceptable as truth, but it definitely 
contains the truth about Oriya and tribal acculturations, and 
about the process of synthesis which continued till the sixteenth 
century in Garjat Orissa. 

Ganga and Gajapati imperialism, since the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, was never resented by the tribal chiefs, as 
these imperial kings were Hindus and fed the Oriya vanity that 
when the other parts of north India were being invaded by the 
Muslim rulers, Orissa was beyond their reach. They were given 
the feudal ranks of Dalpati, Besoi, Khandaets, and DPandapats, 
with new landed estates. These kings introduced money economy 
on the basis of donation to the sovereigns but revenue 
in cash was not unknown. Hindu imperialism under the 
banner of the Jagannath cult offered them military careers, with 
adventure and material gain, and possibility of earning booty as 
cattle and Jand, and implements for promoting cultivation in 
their estates. To prove their vassalage, the chiefs in return, 
paid annual donations to the state in kind, offered free labour, 
and helped the sovereign in times of military adventure against 
another state. But tribal society, despite these developments, 
could not expand its market outside their isolated tribal state for 
selling their surplus agricultural and forest produce. Thus a 
sense of suspicion developed against the system of unequal 
exchange practised by the Hindu merchant Dikus coming from 
outside. The sense of alienation against the Dikus thus started 
with the beginning of the seventeenth century when Orissa passed 
on to the hands‘Sf the Muslim rulers of Bengal. 

The Mughal and Maratha rule in Orissa completed the 
process of peasantisation of the tribals. The Moghul - rulers 
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introduced zabt/ system, by which measurement of Jand was made 
and peskush was fixed on the money value of land and payment 
in kind was merged inte cash payments by the tillers of the soil. 
The kings, Besoi, Naik and other feudal tribal sardars as liaison 
agents between the peasant community and the Mughal! Badshah 
took the responsibility of establishing markets and ensuring the 
safety of the merchant caravans. The chiefs asserted individual 
ownership over property with social, political, and religious 
leadership, and ensured security of market places, means of 
communication, and other works of public utility, for the 
welfare of the community, and to enhance their tax paying 
capacity. During the declining days of the Moghul rule a process 
of pauperisation of the tillers of the soil started when the exten- 
sion of rice cultivation as an exportable commodity was 
incommensurate with the state demands for greater land rents. 
The short Maratha rule between 1751 and 1803 showed the steep 
rise of the volume of taxation through invasions and plunders.26 

The state demanded payment of revenue in cash though 
payment of feudal dues in both produce and service remained 
unchanged. The ti4bal leaders increasingly passed on the inci- 
dence of taxation to the tillers of the soil and to the daily 
labourers. The system of shifting cultivation aggravated the 
already worsening economic climate. This period marked the 
popular resentment against the Dikus. The extension of culti- 
vation allured the rulers to imposea new scale of taxation on 
the tillers. Moreover, the inequal barter system and arbitrary 
price fixation by the outside merchants ate away the already 
generated saving capacity of the people. This complex socio- 
economic development resulted in tribal conflicts against the Dikus 
who were despised as aliens and vanguards of corruption through 
money transactions and manoeuvered moneylending, draining 
away the surplus produce of the community. 

Against this socio-economic crisis escape was found in two 
directions: First, through internecine warfare among the tribal 
states for bringing more land under cultivation. The calendar 
of Persian correspondence and the British records despatched 
from , Orissa are full ‘of reports about the internecine warfare 
among the Garjat chiefs and invariably they plundered the booty 
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of neighbours, like cattle, grain and even women folk for 
extending their means of production.2? The second escape 
route against the excessive state demands and the exaction of 
the merchant money-lenders was defensive, working through 
religious rituals of Mariah and buffallo sacrifices.28 Female 
infanticide and other superstituous practices gained ground in 
the popular mind, as the priests and tribal leaders depended 
more on donation in produce from the community and were 
anxious to keep their leadership intact in the face of natural 
calamities. Increasingly, new cults, magic and rituals were 
sanctified as the defence mechanism of the tribal community 
against unexplained man-made exploitation, coupled with 
nature’s vagaries, on their self-contained but stagnant life style. 
There was also a third defensive device, under the guise of 
continuous military preparedness, to resist the money exploitation 
and daylight blunder of Maratha bargis and the militia of the 
neighbouring tribal leaders who were always ready to plunder the 
half ripened harvest.2? Invariably before the beginning of the 
crop cutting season the tribal peasantry harvested their own 
crops, took refuge in the inaccessible hills and forest fastnesses 
and launched for plunder of the harvest, cattle, cultivable- 
implements of their unprepared neighbours. In these internecine 
wars the superior military machine very often devastated the 
neighbouring community economically. Thus, when the British 
conquest in 1803 took place, these tribal chiefs accepted ungrud- 
gingly the superior military might of the Raj as the leadership of 
the tribal peasantry was helpless to protect their very existence 
against the plundering hordes of their neighbours. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century marked the help- 
lessness of the traditional leadership before the superior military 
power of the British Aa), with its clear cut policy of establishment 
of a mercantile domain. The éarly years of their rule showed the 
hesitant policy decisions and conflicts within the three tiers of 
rulers, at loca! level, at Cuttack, and at Calcutta, and frequent 
military operations were undertaken to suppress leaders of the 
resistance movements. The seats of government at distant, Calcutta 
and London failed to give prompt solution to local problems, and 
on the plea of laissez faire proved unable to check the inevitable 
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trend of pauperisation and depeasantisation of the peasan- 
tised tribal community, groaning under financial burdens in- 
herited from the Maratha regime in the late eighteenth century, 
No doubt the scttlement with traditional Rajahs for payment of 
revenue in cash, introduction of an elaborate market economy 
with the withdrawal of cowri/e currency and introduction of 
minted coin, the British judicial system and modernisation meas- 
ures like education, urbanisation, and reform in the administra- 
tion, brought about socio-economic changes in peasant society. 
But in some states the Rajahs refused to accept enhanced land 
revenue settlements, as the total cultivable property of the state 
was unable to yield additional financial burdens, and as the 
Rajas were anxious not to touch the feudal privileges of the 
sardars. This was the period between 1845-1858, when Lord 
Dalhousie’s doctrine of lapse and annexation was in the air. The 
rulers of Angul, Banki and Sambalpur were deposed as they 
protested against the annexationist policy of the Raj. The Oriya 
middleman coming from the coastal belt collaborated with the 
British military machine which promised them new careers in the 
‘wild west’. Thus, when the Raja of Angul rejected the British 

~policy of modernisation on the plea that he was above the rule 
of law and as such was not amenable to British taxation and 
judicial system, he was deposed. 

On ther hand, some feudal Rajas like those of Mayurbhanj, 
Bamra, and Khariar, tacitly accepted the modernisation measures 
introduced by the Raj. They accepted new revenue settle- 
ments and as such imposed new taxation on the peasantry, 
already groaning under the financial burdens and feudal obliga- 
tions. They supported the British educational policy and liber- 
ally donated sums for educational development in the coastal 
region. They adopted new economic measures like the construc- 
tion of roads, and canals and beautified their capitals, all of 
which were in no way radical enough to ameliorate the condition 
of the peasantry. They refor med the army, police, jail, judicial 
systems, and the administration with the help of the educated 
middle class inviting them from the coastal regiorts. The Baman- 
ghati episode was a typical example of the reform measures 
undertaken by the Raja of Mayurbhanj in one of his parganas. 
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The Raja of Khariar supported the British Raj against tribal 
unrests and peasant resistance movements, for gaining titles and 
for favour of reduction in assessment. ‘Many of them actively 
acted as catalytic agents of Westernism and urbanism but could 
not revolutionise the agrarian economy.3° Many of them inves- 
ted money outside Orissa, in the twentieth century, when their 
attempts to introduce commercial agriculture in their own native 
states failed. Some of the rulers were replaced by others, who 
had received Western education under the protective wings of the 
Aaj. Like the Raja of Keonjhar, many of them refused to 
accept the British legal system and centralised Government. Some 
of them supported the tribal unrests like those of Angul and 
Dhenkanal, and ultimately they were deposed. Their succes- 
sors had to accept the process of modernism and the British legal 
system was imposed on them. 

In this way the upper stratum of the tribal society in the 
tribal states fell completely before the process of modernisation, 
which started with the introduction of Pax-Britannica. Those 
who did not were forcibly made to do so. But modernisation 
accelerated rather than ameliorated the process of pauperisation 
which had set in since the sixteenth century. The upper stratunr 
of tribal society, embracing Westernisation, did not and could 
not check pauperisation. Failing to get any succour from this 
section of the community, the groaning peasantry looked to the 
middle stratum of the ruling hierarchy for leadership for resisting 
the colonial exploitation. The traditional leadership in the 
middle stratum of Besoi,Naik and Jani was itself facing a serious 
threat in the social, economic and religious fronts. On the 
Social front they were afraid of loss of their religio-social prestige 
and feudal privileges because of the peaceful but slow encroach- 
ment of the aliens, both internal and external, into their 
domains.3! The dewans like Fakir Mohan Senapati and Bichitra- 
nanda Das praised the British system and despised the tradi- 
tional leadership as uncivilised. The threat to their social 
dislocation was further aggravated when their police power and 
the power to collect rent from the tribal peasants were taken 
away. With the introduction of revenue settlement the middle 
stratum lost their tax-free jageers, and the privilege of collection 
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of abwabs in kind merged with taxation in cash. This not only 
denigrated their social status but also threatened their economic 
position. The abolitioh of the Meriah sacrifice eliminated the 
illicit trade in human beings carried out by the Pans and caused 
financial loss to the Dehury and Jani, their official priests. The 
Aa/, instead of checking unequal trade practices of merchants 
and traders, turned into their benefactors. The control of the 
market by the Diku diminished the profit of the traditional 
leaders. The Diku also took possession of the land of the 
village gentry, as it happened in Kalahandi after the 1860s. 
These socio-economic changes affected the position of the middle 
stratum in the peasant tribal society and made them indignant.32 

The middle stratum leadership also, for the first time, ex- 
perienced a religious alienation at the introduction of the rule 
of the Ra/.33 They lost their magical and ritualistic prerogatives. 
Their deep seated beliefs like warding off of supernatural 
evils by different magico-religious practices were challenged and 
criticized by the British agents. Even internal Dikus like educated 
tribals, converted to Christianity, left no stone unturned to 
devalue their magfco-religious practices, which had forged the 
tribal and peasant society together in a strong bond.34 So when 
revolts led by the traditional Rajahs occurred with the avowed 
intention to regain the throne, this middle stratum of traditional 
Jeaders came forward to support them on the fond hope of 
regaining their lost privileges, rent free jageer lands, police duties, 
and power to collect rents. 

The resistance movements became popular among the lower 
stratum of cultivators of the tribal society because of various 
reasons. The fear of unknown evils dominated the mind of the 
peasants. The apprehension that if the existing religious rites 
were abolished they would be unable to check the natural cala- 
mities was deep. This compelled them to obey the dictates of 
traditional leaders like Chakra Besoi. Even though the burden 
of taxation largely fell on the gentry, whose rent-free lands were 
confiscated, yet the peasantry, dependent on share cropping and 
daily wage, also felt the incidence of taxation The process of 
traditional mode of shifting cultivation called Podu or Jhuming 
was prohibited by new forest laws to check denudation and to 
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restrict expansion into fallow lands. In addition, the kings of 
the native states, like Mayurbhanj, turned to forest produce as a 
source of revenue, and also asked the tribals to make the toi/a 
iand permanently cultivable. This restriction bred unrest among 
the tribals. The economic distress caused by these factors was 
aggravated by the vagaries of nature, rise in the price of 
essential commodities, and by new taxes like Hendia tax, house 
tax, and school cess. Rise in prices of essential commodities was 
not helpful either to the wage earners or the share-croppers. The 
price rise helped only that class of peasantry who were not 
directly tillers of the soil but had surplus saving capacity. The 
poor peasantry had no specific market choice but had to sell his 
produce to the merchants and traders of the plains at arbitrary 
prices on the barter system, thereby incurring losses in the 
process. These mechanics of the market economy and the already 
cripling poverty made the peasant tribal society seethe. It 
dragged them into the vicious net of the rapacious usurers, who 
demanded exorbitant rates of interest.35 The lower stratum of 
the peasantry, captives of growing wants and taste for consumer 
durables, became easy victims of moneyler:ders. The arbitrary 
rise in prices forced them to mortgage their holdings, never to. 
recover them even after redemption of debt. To escape from 
being bonded labourers, they supported the resistance move- 
ments. 

The kings of Duspullah, Baud, Nayagarh etc. who did not toe 
the line of Westernisation could not do anything to improve the 
agricultural yield and redeem the peasantry, because their resour- 
ces were eaten up by the increased expenditure on the tax- 
collecting agency, and the unproductive but necessary expendi- 
ture for retaining their Gadd/. On the other hand the kings of 
Mayurbhanj and Bamra went in for modernisation and Westernisa- 
tion in the form of scientific farming, establishment of schools, 
administrative reforms in police, judiciary, and jails. But these 
measures in no way helped the growth of capitalist farming 
because without agrarian prosperity these measures were hollow. 
So the lower stratum of peasantry supported their traditional 
leaders for restoration of tribal traditions like election, of Serdars, 
privilege to coronate kings and payment of cess in kind. 
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Several factors were responsible for the pauperisation and the 
seething discontent in the lower stratum of tribal peasantry. 
‘These can be tabulated as follows: (a) resumption of non- 
revenue paying land ; (b) conversion of produce rent into money 
rent ; (c) increasing number of cases of mortgage by condi- 
tional sale; (d) survey and settlement operation giving rise to 
rampant corruption and manipulation of surveyors and amins ; 
(e) inviting of superior class of cultivators like Kulta, Kurmi, 
Sud, and Ageria by kings to cultivate ; (f) the modernisation 
measures of Government officials threatening their social 
prestige and existence. Reacting adversely to these, the tribals 
fought to defend their ritual practices and demanded the revival 
of lost glory and old property rights on land which were regarded 
by them as links with their ancestors.3? 

The tribal peasant unrest was widesprcad and popular, as it 
affected the economic interests and political existence of the 
two major sections of the peasantry, namely the middle and the 
lower strata. But the new class of property owners, coming 
from outside the peasant society as usurers, traders and corrupted 
officials remained utside the fire of peasant unrest collaborated 
with the British administrative machinery to quell the resistance 
movements. This apathy of the propertied class of peasantry, 
the zeal of the native elite middle class to introduce modernisa- 
tion measures, and the superior military might of the Raj were 
sure to frustrate the peasant revolts. The utrests not ouly 
failed politically, they also failed to achieve any lasting effect on 
the agrarian economy due to its inherent contradictions. First, 
the movements remained largely localised and unstable in nature 
because the middle class, with their leaning towards Western 
values, did not support them. They denounced the tribal 
religious rites like mariah sacrifice, were suspicious of tribal 
parochialism, and wanted to bring about reforms on British 
lines to revive the golden past of greater Orissa, as depicted in 
literature. Second, in many cases the traditional tribal sardars, 
village headmen, Muthadar, and Beso/ supported the British to 
stop the anarchy due to military conflicts with #eighbours before 
the harvesting season. They participated in the survey and settle- 
ments to defend their privileges. Third, though they opposed 
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modernisation, many traditional peasant leaders wanted agricul- 
tural innovations after the famine years. In actuality, these 
protest movements were defensive in character, aiming at the 
protection of their values and ritualistic traditional leadership. 
Fourth, the rulers were divided on these movements. While 
some supported the tribal leaders for fear of being ostracised 
by their tribals, others did not. They introduced reform 
measures to save surplus income in the shape of further investible 
capital. But their aim was to revive feudal privileges for a 
crude form of capital formation, through usury, taxation, and 
unequal trade arrangements. They spent the surplus on non- 
productive socio-religious rites for earning names in elite circles. 
They had no clear vision for the revival of the mythical golden 
past. 

For organising these movements different customary 
methods were adopted for sending out news of disaffection with 
a call for social discipline and unity among them. A branch of 
tree was sent as a message of revolt. In some cases knotted rope 
or cord tied with charcoal and arrow served the purpose. Beating 
the nagara (drum) before the tribal settlemconts was also a signal 
of a combination against authority. The peasants also held 
meetings to chalk out plans for the revolt, collected funds to 
purchase weapons, sent petitions to the Commissioners and the 
Lt. Governors of Bengal against oppressive Rajah and officials. 
They started depredations by sending their families to deep 
forests with reserve grains. But they could never put up united 
efforts against the Ae/, and hence the movements could not last 
long because of lack of organisation under able leadership. The 
movements were no doubt sporadic. They could not stir the 
peasants to action. The leaders failed to mobilise crusaders to 
combat the colonial exploitation of the Raj. 

The important features of the resistance movements 

From the foregoing discussion on the resistance movement 
during the nineteenth century some common features in all of 
them emerged. They are as follows: 

a) The “novements were primarily carried out by the 

peasants. Though they were helped by-such.interme- 
diaries of the administration as sardars, village lheadmen, 
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sarbrakars etc. the peasants actually formed the main 
body of the rebellion. 

b) The rebellions were a result of increased taxes and cesses, 
coupled with the fall in agricultural returns due to succes- 
sive natural calamities. 

c) The rebellion was fought between the rebels and the 

` British Government only in those places where the area 
came under direct British administration. But in the 
Tributary Mahals it was between the Raja and the rebels 
and the British Government in those cases enjoyed the 
privileged position of arbitrator. 

d) All these movements failed to achieve their political as 
well as their economic ends. 

The British Government imposed such heavy taxes with a 
view to maximising the revenue from the land that the peasantry 
came to find agricultural pursuit an unprofitable propositions. 
As alternative sources of livelihood they had nothing else to turn 
to. Even the tribals who could depend on the forests were 
deprived of doing so. Thus, the peasants were pushed into this 
difficult corner where they had either to pursue agriculture by 
evading taxes or rebel against the system. They did not or could 
not, reclaim waste land nor did they welcome the modernisation 
measures introduced in agriculture by the British. Most pitiable 
was the position of the Rajas. The British collected heavy land 
taxes from them, leaving them to collect the same in turn from 
the peasants. Consequently, they had to suffer the oprobrium 
of being tyrannical and arbitrary administrators from the 
peasants, and also pay the costs of the British military operations 
to suppress the rebellions. 

The movements originated with the avowed community 
purpose of a better economic deal. As they capitulated before 
the superior military might of the British, they also were defeat- 
ed in their economic purpose. In none of the settlements of the 
disputes was there any reduction in the earning of the British 
Government, Where any concession was given to the rebelling 
peasants, the burden was passed on to the Rajas, the British 
collecting a handsome fine from the Rajas in the bargain. There 
was no abatement in the British Government’s maximisation of 
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revenue from the lands. The British showed no interest in 
stabilising the tortious agrarian economy by supplementing it 
with such other measures as industrialisatfon, diversification, or 
commercialisation of agriculture through modernisation and tax 


relief. 
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XI 
FADING OUTLINES IN TRIBAL CULTURE 


IN THIS world of living and moving human beings, culture, if 
it is really culture, representing the total pattern of how people 
having affinity with each other in the language which they speak, 
the beliefs which they cherish, the social behaviour which they 
exhibit, live and think and act, can never remain static and un- 
changeable, it can never maintain, for all time, characteristics of 
its own as distinct from those which would be found in other 
groups of people. Thus, a section of people, living in a particular 
area can have some peculiarities for some time but not for alt 
time. Far reaching changes have taken place even in the social 
outlook of Oriya Hindus in the last forty years. Old taboos 
have vanished, for instance no non-Brahmin cultivator now fears 
to plant coconut seedlings or Kankadaetubers. No Brahmin 
nor other high caste Hindu is outcast for dining with non-Hindus, 
for marrying outside caste or for taking eggs or fowl. In fact, 
the cock which was never found in a Hindu bustee in the villages 
can now be seen crowing from the high ‘Choura’ jin a2 high 
caste Hindus’ courtyard and clambering on the sacred Tulsi 
plant. The ‘“‘touched contaminated” pollutions regarding 
food, clothing and contact which were numberless in the 
villages have mostly been forgotten and the barriers of caste 
have long begun to give way. Instances of inter-caste marriages, 
inter-religious marriages, marriages between Oriya Hindus and 
Americans and Europeans have begun to multiply. Several 
customs and rituals have undergone changes, particularly among 
the middle class. In their marriages, palanquin bearers, Harijan 
blowers of the conch, the barber and the barberess each had 
their distinct role to play and now they have begun to become 
scarce so that rituals have to ibe suitably amended. Particularly 
in the moffusits it is getting difficult to secure ‘healthy and 
Sanskrit knowing Brahmin priests to perform the rituals because 
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much more lucrative careers are now open to deserving men 
and among ‘modernised’ people while there is a tendency to have 
the rituals simplified, ocut short and rushed through, there is also 
a similar tendency, in thought and act, on the part of the priest, 
and both parties agree to have the ritual hurried through ‘some- 
how’. Often typical procedures have also been forgotten. The 
tendency to adopt the procedure, pomp and eclat of ritual and 
ceremony is only noticeable among those who are entering 
into high caste or class newly. Science, technology, moden 
education, communications rapidly extending, chances of closer 
contact with people of other areas, the levelling steam-roller of 
industrialization and a host of other causes are pounding down 
much beyond recognition which scholars in future might conduct 
laborious researches to unearth, study, sample and analyse. 

Between the Vedas and the period of which some authentic 
history is available, there is a gap of thousands of years, during 
which particular races came and settled in India, as different 
from any specified races who were the sole inhabitants here 
before the Aryans came. Even during the centuries of recorded 
history, people have flowed in and out. Here already is a colony 
of Tibetans in Orissa this year while the Saoras among whom it 
has been set up speak a language in which even now there are 
echoes of the Tibetan dialect and of Chinese dialects. It is 
difficult and perhaps needless to separate strains which do not 
exist as strains but have become currents of water in which 
multiple currents flowing down have mingled together, in order 
to settle who is the ‘Adivasi and who is not’. Even in the 
Charjya poems of the Oriya Vajryani Siddhas, which are said to 
have been composed in the period between the 7th century A.D. 
and the 10th century A.D., the Sundhi, the Domb and the hill- 
Saora all find mention. 

Morphological distinctions may be drawn in order to sepa- 
rate out the races, but the races have long been hybridised. If 
it is believed that the Daityas were Adivasis, Lord Krishna him- 
self, born of a Daitya mother, was an Adivasi. Intermingling of 
blood is the rule between living peoples. Long, long before the 
Oriya poet, Radhanath Ray conceived the idea of his Kedara 
Gouri romance which is akin to the Greek Pyramus and Thysbe 
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legend, there had taken place the Chitraka and Utpala episode 
in Orissa, and the love between Chitraka, the Chandala youth 
and Utpala, the Brahmin girl was regarded in those days of the 
hoary past as such an ideal love that society hallowed them both 
by deifying them, and after they were dead, by erecting temples 
where they would be worshipped as Siva and Parbati, and the 
river on whose bank they had lived and in whose water their 
bodies were consecrated, was named after them, as Chitrotpala. 
It is common knowledge that Lord Jagannath used first to be 
worshipped by Savaras. His priests belonging to a caste called 
Daitapati are said to be descendents of the Savaras who used to 
worship the deity in ancient times. But the Daitapati has already 
entered the Hindu caste and has married in Karana families. 
Several Gonds have long become Kshatriyas of the Sutya Vamsa, 
the Chandra Vamsa and so on and now while they still worship 
their old deities, Jangha, Linga and Gramsiri, they wear the sacred 
thread, worship Hindu deites, observe several Hindu festivals 
and employ Brahmin priests. A section of the Bhuiyans even 
among the Paudi Bhuiyans on the hills claims itself to be Ksha- 
triya, it is the Khandait Bhuiyan and the ex-ZAmindar of Kuanr- 
munda in Keonjhar belongs to this section. An instance of how 
the Savara has merged with Hindus is provided by the ancestry 
of Khurdha. Their ancestors are said to have been born of a king 
of Orissa, by a Saora lady of the ‘Padmini’ class of women whom 
he had married. The sixty-first (Adivasi) ‘tribe’ in the list of 
Scheduled Tribes of Orissa is the ‘Saonti’ about whom Liaquddin 
in his Census Report of Mayurbhanj State, 1931 gave the follow- 
ing story: 

Jayagovinda Das, a Khandait (Hindu) of Puri came to Keon- 
jhar in 1603. He had been outcaste. He formed a caste of other 
outcaste Hindus and called the caste ‘Sounti’ (the root verb of 
which means in Oriya to collect together from here and there). 
The Raja of Keonjhar allowed them to settle in Mananta near 
Musakhori. They called their leader ‘Berdhajal’. In return for 
some services rendered, the Raja of Kconjhar gave the ‘Berdhajal’ 
the highsounding tile of “‘“Guman Ganjan Singh Berdhajal Pata 
Zamindar’”’ and in course of time, the title ‘Rajkumar” was also 
added. 
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Towards 1831 or so, the senior branch of the Berdhuajal 
family migrated to Thakurmunda in Mayurbhanj and obtained a 
Jagir. They do not bear any title now and are called Dasa. 
Their Gotrais Nagasa and their Prabara is Angira and their 
titular deity is Raghunathjiu. 

Of course, where the source is legendary as it often is with 
families of very high rank, one has to stop short. The line 
of the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj, that is the very ancient Bhanja 
dynasty of Orissa, is said ‘to have sprung from out of a peacock’s 
egg’ and to be the same as the Maurya’s having the peacock as 
its emblem. At the same time, an allied legend is heard in a 
village in the Puri district which is far away from Mayurbhanj 
and Keonjhar. The Bhanjas of that village claim descent from a 
second egg of the same peacock and the legend is that while the 
Bhanjas of Mayurbhanj sprung from the egg which was hatched 
in due course and were ‘Phuta Bhanja’, the Bhanjas of that village 
in the Puri district sprung from the other egg of that peacock 
when it rolled down and broke and so they are ‘Tuta Bhanja’. 

After legendary origins of the people of Orissa from non- 
human ancestors and°from far away places like Rajputana or 
Kanyakubja are ruled out, it might be possible to arrange the 
genealogies of the people more correctly, and it might then be 
discovered that many of the so-called Adivasis, having been 
completely merged in the Hindu socia! fold have continued to 
remain in Hindu castes and some too, in high places in the social 
scale. There have been several Adivasi Zamindars and other 
rulers bslonging to such tribes as Gonds, Bhuiyans, Kondhs, 
Binjhals etc. The history of the Sambalpur Garjats is associated 
with the legend of the Kondh Malikas who were rulers there and 
from whom the throne was usurped by an outsider whom they 
had sheltered. 

One instance of how this change in culture sometimes be- 
comes so great as to make a person completely different from his 
kinsmen is evidenced by the Sabaras. Even the Census of 1961 enu- 
merated the Savaras in two different categories, ‘Saora’, ‘Savar’, 
‘Saura’ and ‘Sahara’ were enumerated in one catagory and they 
numbered 3,141,614 while ‘Shabara’ and ‘Lodha’ were put in ano- 
ther category and they numbered 1,93,613. This division does not 
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perhaps provide a distinction even between those who have been 
acculturised and those who have not, because out of members 
in the first category there are several who kave bcen acculturised 
and in the second category, there are several who preserve racial 
characteristics. This is clear from the fact that in the Koraput 
district, while 36, 329 have been shown as ‘Saura’, about’ 17,583 
have been mentioned as ‘Shabar’, so also in the Ganjam district 
1,96,128 have been enumerated as ‘Saura’ and 34,916 as Shabar, 
although the position is the same there as in the Koraput 
district. It would appear this categorisation was done in 
the Census because a certain section of the Saora speaking 
‘people insisted on being classed as ‘Shabara’, the name seeming 
to bestow a higher dignity on them who use it as it is associated 
with the sojourns of Rama, with the Mahabharata and with the 
Jagannatha legend. 

Although the classification made in the Census is thus no 
guide to mark any distinction within the Saora tribe, acculturisa- 
tion has made such distinctions. The Saoras of the Koraput 
and Ganjam districts eat the flesh of the cow and of the buffalo 
and they drink, and the hill Saora is perhaps “the most besotted 
species of people in Orissa, going thrice a day to his salap-palm 
tree to obtain his drink. Like the Banda Paraja of Malkangiri, 
a section of the Gutab speaking people of the Mundari race, the 
hill Saora is very sentimental about his right to the earthen pot 
which he sets on the salap tree to collect the juice. There have 
been instances in which a father murdered his son for the simple 
reason that the son climbed a salap tree and drank salap wine 
from the earthen pot set there by the father. But it is not merely 
salap. Any drink is his favourite. It is the woman’s job to 
warm the liquor and to offer it to her husband when he returns 
home from the mountains and if she fails in this duty, woe unto 
her ! Once a Saora murdered his wife because she could not 
warm the liquor in time. The routine of climbing the salap tree 
once at cock-crow, again at midday and again in the evening is 
meticulously kept up and the unnatural Death Register of the 
Puttasingi Police Station in the Gunupur subdivision records 
many-cases every year when the hill-Saora in the height-of intoxi- 
cation fell off a salap tree and gave up the ‘Ghost’ (Kulba). Here 
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are a people who somehow believe that they are descended from 
monkeys and are human monkeys (Arsi), a belief which their more 
acculturised brethren on the plains would never accept. The 
end of the loin cloth is made to hang down loose behind the 
buttocks so as to represent a tail and in order to make the tail 
Jook imposing it is thickened and ornamented by embroidery 
done by the women. Even though beef, particularly of the 
buffalo, is frequently taken, a huge quantity of leaves is boiled 
into a paste in an earthen pot along with a handful of rice and 
mandia and with slices of the red flesh of the buffalo and that 
is how food is prepared and then like all other such backward 
Adivasis, they eat it off leaf-cups. What is interesting is that 
the hill Saora assumes the name of ‘Arsi’, the monkey, and deéc- 
lares that it is because the monkey eats a tot of fruits and shoots 
and leaves that he does the same. The same consideration makes 
him to uproot his moustaches one by one by his own hand, clut- 
ching each moustache with a paddy seed so thatit might not 
escape to make his face look hairless like that of a monkey 
(but it is indeed a sweet and innocent human face). This opera- 
tion often occupies Kburs and hours. A monkey has a number 
Af wives and an ‘Arsi’ (monkey) Saora counts his wives in pairs 
(like oxen) and often while the gentleman is plucking his mous- 
taches at home and drinking again and again from his gourd- 
shell his women numbering six to eight might be seen holing the 
ground on his mountain terraces in the hot sun. It is not that 
he is incapable of work. He does some Herculean labours, 
converting the hills into beautiful terraces edged by stone para- 
pets and grows huge lots of crops. But drink and his supersti- 
tous beliefs affect his reason and it can be said that he works 
only ‘to feed the ghosts’ That is because, he believes that every 
disease js caused by the spirit of some dead person. Unlike the 
Kondh, there is no rebirth after death in his philosophy, the 
spirit (Kulba) stays on. And thus between spells of drinking, 
when the hill Saora in his semi-lucid intervals glances over his 
hills he fancies the world around peopled with ghosts, ghosts and 
ghosts, whom he cannot see but who can be madeto voice their 
desires through the ‘mediums’ of the tribe when, swallowing the 
smoke of incense, gulping down pots of liquor, tossing the head 
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from side to side and moving the arms widely about and getting 
auto-intoxicated every moment with the rising tempo of the 
music of drums and pipes, he or she fafis into a trance. Then 
when the medium speaks, it is the spirit of some ancestor who 
speaks. The spirit announces its identity and says that the 
reason why so and so has been afflicted by a disease (even 
a heavy dose of cold and cough) is that it is hungry and it wants 
a buffalo to be sacrificed. Saora spirits are very fond of buffalo 
meat and so although at times they want pigs, goats and fowl 
they insist on buffaloes most of the time. 

All reasoning and persuasion failed to make them give up 
buffalo sacrifice as a measure of curing diseases. I once told 
some hill Saora village-elders to suggest to the spirits of their 
ancestors not to demand buffaloes because buffaloes were 
too costly but to be satisfied with offerings of a goat or a fowl. 
The Saoras did suggest this to their mediums when next some 
trances became necessary but the mediums, speaking for the 
spirits, chaffed at the suggestion and said ‘Does anybody give 
up his mamul ? When I (i.e., somebody already dead by that 
time whose spirit was supposed to have possessed the medium) 
was alive, T used to sacrifice buffaloes to propitiate the spiritse 
of my ancestors. You must do the same, whatever it may 
cost you”. 

Several hill-Saora villages maintain a common adviser of the 
Domb caste whom they call their ‘Pesini’ They accept his 
advice blindly and will do nothing without consulting him. In 
1954 five such Pesinis used to live at Jaltar and eight of them at 
Puttasing and there were many more elsewhere. 

Most of the Pesinis are converted Christians. Jogi Ganta 
of Puttasingi was ‘Pesini’ of as many as eleven Saura villages 
namely, Jang Jang, Gundruba, Laiba, Taikur, Reng Reng, Sing 
Jang Ui, Maning-yum, Basing Garjang, Rejing Tal, Aleng Al and 
Solda Sing. Janka and Relli, residing lower down at Jaltar were 
together Pesinis for eleven big villages namely, Pattili, Tam Rana, 
Talno, Regaising, Deng-Garjang, Sarai, Padar, Seng Na, Sagada, 
Gududu and Angara. The ‘Pesini’ acts as a liaison between the 
hil] Saora and the merchants on the plains. Every Szora willage 
pays him a sumptuous annual quota collected from each Traiyat 
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and besides he has his share of presents and offerings in every 
ceremony. He derives a direct benefit from every buffalo 
sacrifice, he gets the hide free of charge and sells it at profit in 
the open market. He gets a portion of the flesh. He arranges 
a loan for the Saora from the Komoti merchant and therefore 
while he is indispensable to the Saora he is equally indispensable 
to the Komoti merchant. Very few officers know the Saora 
dialect, therefore he is also indispensable to the officers. The 
only approach to the Saoras for outsiders not knowing their 
dialect and their ways is through him, therefore he is also courted 
by political careerists. Being endowed with more than ordinary 
intelligence he quite appreciates where his interest lies and he 
knows that if the hill Saora gives up drink and discards the age- 
old buffalo sacrifice method of curing diseases he would never 
maintain his privileged position as the Pesini for long and would 
never continue'to have easy money from different sources. It is 
but natural that he would exert the tremendous hold that he has 
over the long tailed Arsi (Monkey) Soura against all attempts at 
making the Saora ‘civilised’ and modern. 

These buffalo sacrifices leave the Saoras perpetually poor 

rand exploited because a buffalo is costly enough and if a family 
sacrifices two or three of them every year to the ghosts it takes 
all the yield from the land and much more to clear the debts of 
the money-lender who charges usurious interests. In 1952-54 the 
interest that was being charged on loans was often I to 2 mans 
(i.e. 4 seers to 8 seers) of paddy or Kandula (red gram of the 
hills) per year or 18 percent compound interest. 

An instance of how this lending business takes place will be 
clear from the following story. On the 27th January 1953 at 
Puttasingi, Bebarta Gamang, a youngman of twenty-five and son 
of Tikana Gamang of Rajimta!l told me that in June of 1952 he 
had pledged three gold necklaces (Sorisia Mali) and one gold ring 
with Una Venkatanarayana Komoti of Jaltar without having the 
ornaments weighed and had taken a loan of Rs. 145 on a stipu- 
lated interest of Rs. 5 per month. He said that in September or 
October of 1952 he gave Rs. 25 to the money-lender in the 
presence of Dalmati Gamang and Kadharu Gamang of Rajimtal 
but the money-lender gave him no receipt but took his thumb- 
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impression on the pronote. On the Wednesday preceding the 
27th January 1953, the Saora approached the money-lender and 
offered to pay up the debt and to redeem the pledged ornaments 
but the money-lender said that he would not return the orna- 
ments unless the entire debt was cleared by giving him paddy of 
6 mans (i.e. 24 seers) per every rupee of debt. 

With the advice of the ‘Pesini’ the Saora also takes advances 
from the Gunupur merchants undertaking to sell produce from 
his fields to them at very cheap rates. 

Merchants take advantage of such contacts to establish 
‘Gadi’ (Very short ‘a’, Equivalent to Oriya ‘Sangat’) relations 
with Saoras. According to Saora custom a Gadi will never go 
empty handed to the house of his friend but will carry bharas of 
presents usually red-gram, arrow-root, paddy etc. to his 
house. Custom forbids him to eat meat in his friend’s house and 
so his upkeep at Gunupur in the merchant’s house for a day or 
so would never cost much. The Komoti ‘Gadi’ gives him a plain 
fare, buys him a four-anna ticket to go into the local cinema 
house where he can sit on the sand in front of the screen, Smoke 
and doze and then the visit is over. If a Komgoti could contract 
5 such Saora chums (Gadi) he could expect a substantial quantity 
of hill crops every year by way of presents and this was often a 
device that was deliberately adopted. 

While such are the outlets through which all that the hill 
Saora grows goes down to the plains to the pockets of other 
people, his personne! needs are very simple. He does not have 
to buy his drink except on market days when the caterer from the 
plains is near at hand, he draws his drink from the Salapa tree. 
The tail which he wears is woven by local weavers and cost Rs. 
5 to Rs. 10 and one tail lasts for not less than two years. That 
is the only dress that the male wears at home and when he comes 
to town he wears a shirt or a coat which may be any cast-off 
clothing sold in auction. The bead necklaces with which the men 
are laden cost all told Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per man. Men and women 
wear thick armlets and the women wear heavy leg rings and in 
their lower ear- cJobes in which a very small puncture made 
with a thor; the aperture is made bigger and bigger by gradually 
inserting wider slices of cork, so that the hole is increased to 
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over three inches diameter, a 3’”’ long ornament of german 
silver looking like an instrument is worn and behind the head is 
worn a long piece of metal weighing about half a pound. All 
these and the rings which they wear do not cost more than Rs. 
10 per woman and more than Rs. 5 per man. The women wear 
a short skirt under the waist which is worth about Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. 
Excépt for the meat portion of it, food is cheap because most 
part of it is of boiled leaves. Some money is spent on tobacco 
but it is not much. 

As against this meagre ex penditure the yield from the land is 
sumptuous. In spite of being addicted to drink the hill-Saora is 
very hard working and particularly on the Gunupur side of the 
Saora hills where the Lanjia Saoras are more backward and 
primitive than their brethren on the Parlakimedi sidc, the men 
have fine strong and athletic figures and men and women have 
very strong hands and palms full of corns as a result of hard 
work. Except in February when there is no work and marriages 
and obsequies are performed, the rest of the year is kept fully 
occupied with work in the fields and except in the rainy months 
of June, July, and Aaigust the Saora remains away on his hill 
lands throughout the day. The annual crop cycle is as follows:- 
April Sowing Kala and Kandula. A pointed twing 

is thrust 4” in to the ground and the seeds 
are dropped into the hole which is then fllled 


up. 
May : Sowing Jona, Kangu, Kosla mixed together. 
June, July August : Paddy cultivation. No. work on hills. 
September Work on hills starts. Wild weeds and grasses 
are uprooted from the Jona and Kondula 
fields. 
November As above, also weeding on paddy Jands. 
December Guarding the hill crops and harvesting of 
paddy. 
January Harvesting of Jona and Kandula. 
February No work. 
March : Collection of Mohwa fruits and Karanja seeds. 


Burning stumps of Jona and ~ Kandla. 
Further digging and preparation of the ground. 
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But in spite of the bumper harvests thus raised the Lanjia 
Saora has remained as before as the Sabara poet and saint Saba- 
ripa wrote of his tribe in his Charjya in the 7th-9th century A. D. 
“Umata Sabaro, Pagala Sabaro’”’, existing on this earth only 
to propitiate the hungry spirits of the dead by costly buffalo 
sacrifices. 

Saora village society obeys three important persons, first, 
the headman or Gomang, second, the Disari or Joga-mar who 
gives ‘Joga’ (Oriya word meaning ‘auspicious moment’), third, 
the Jani or ‘Boya-Mar’, evidently because he worships the Yoyo- 
Boyi (Thakurani). Besides, there is the Beju (an Oriya word 
also adopted by the Kondhs and meaning ‘important’) and there 
is the woman Kudam-Boyi who falls into trances and on whom 
the spirits and deities manifest themselves and through whose 
mouths they declare their wishes or rather, their demands, to the 
village people. This institution is common to all Adivasis and is 
found among Hindus as the ‘Kalisi’ The tribal council as among 
the Kondhs and all other Adivasis, has these three dignitaries and 
all important raiyats of the village, or other villagers participate 
and the ‘Pesini’ renders advice. This tribal £ouncil decides all 
matters’ governing the relations of the individual with society and 
of the village, with outsiders. 

The Saora does believe in a supreme deity, he is ‘Janang-lo’ 
or the Kitung. The Saora word fora Devata is So-num, and 
that for a spirit is Dumba (a Kondh or Oriya word) or ‘Kulba’. 
Besides ‘Janang-lo’ or ‘the Kitung’, the other deities are Yoyo 
Boi equivalent to Thakurani, Bamundiyong and the Babu sim, a 
male deity. 

According to legend, Lord Jagannath, the deity now wor- 
shipped at Puri was the deity of the Savaras taken from them by 
the Hindu king of Orissa. Even earlier than the record of the 
legend found in the Oriya ‘Deula Tola’ is the record of the legend 
given in the palm leaf manuscripts of the Oriya Mahabharata 
written by Sarola Dasa. There, the Lord is said to have revealed 
himself to the Savara Bidhupati, an ancestor of Jara, under a 
tree called ‘Agra Brukhya’ of which the Oriya meaning cannot 
be foynd. it'may be that there was the wooden image of ths 
Saora Supreme Deity JANANG LO which might have been.kept 
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under an Apamaranga bush which the Saora calls ‘Arga-dudu’ 
and which is used by Saoras in rituals (and also by Hindus 
particularly in Dwitiya Osa) and as medicine Just as, before 
eating any new crop, the Hindu awaits it being offered to Lord 
Jagannath, so too the Saora offers every new crop of the year 
to his Janang Lo before eating it and just as in Asadha, the chief 
festival of Jagannath takes place so too in Asadha, the Saora 
performs the Amba Taku Parva before his Janang Lo after which 
he attends to weeding of paddy. Among other important fes- 
tivals of Janang Lo are the Kundem Pirr held in Margasira 
when new paddy and suan are eaten, and the Meria or Kandula 
Nua when Kandula (red-gram of the hills) is eaten for the first 
time. The hill Saoras have several deities of Kitungs, the plain 
Saoras of Gunupur have only the four important deities men- 
tioned above. Yoyoboi the goddess, must first have a temple 
before a new village is set up. Yoyoboi and Babusim (not ‘sum’) 
protect the village. Babusim is represented by a wooden post 
on which carving is done to produce a human resemblance and 
over him is a short shade of thatch. Bamandi-yong has no fixed 
abode but he protects cattle and human beings when they go to 
cthe jungle and as with other deities, the ‘mantras’ invoke him to 
come, and to eat the offering and to protect everybody so that 
everybody may live happy. The saora stoka says:- 


Bamandiyong Jai : (Bamun Dei, do come) 
Kani Me Atillaman ate : (This is what I offer) 
Joman, Ga Fat, drink 

Mallanjikin Dalagam Palabolen. Us well protect 

Dinne me tillum Sardaganmle. This much I offer with love. 
Joman, Ga Eat, drink 

Mallen Pasigulla Sarada : We children (having) joy 
Sukkagamle Adakotenai and happiness will remain. 


Inside every house there is a room where several painted 
earthen pots are hung from the thatch, they represent the ances- 
tors, the ‘Idai’: A ceremony is performed for ancestors when 
every ancestor descends upon the shaman by turn and speaks 
out his or her wishes. This is called the Idai Pirz_ Besides this 
an ancg¢stor may cause disease or losses at any time and so ¥xave 
to be propitiated. There is the belief as among all other Adivasis 
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and local Hindus that the disease of small pox (yo-yo) is caused 
by the wrath of the Thakurani (yo-yo) and the belief that there 
is a particular deity (‘Ka-Ni’) which causes convulsion in chil- 
dren. Besides buffaloes the other articles of offering given to 
the deities are fowls, lia (fried rice) and liquor: 

They believe in magic. The Saora word for a sorcerer 
(Oriya—Panynia) is ‘Ta’ nei which is perhaps derived from the old 
Oriya word ‘Tandhei’ (a witch) now heard only in the Sambal- 
puri dialect. The spirits of thc dead not only remain in crema- 
tion grounds but may roam aboutany where and also remain in 
human habitation. There are ceremonies for births, marriages 
and deaths. The first ceremony regarding a human being starts 
when the mother completes the first month of pregnancy. It is 
called the ‘Bara Pirr’, the ceremony of the Sunari tree. The 
shaman goes to a Sunari tree, performs a ceremony with a new 
earthen pot, a fowl, salt and chillies, then cooks the edibles in 
that new pot, eats the cooked food and comes away. Then as 
soon as a child is born, the Kaka Pirr or Crow-ceremony takes 
place. Some resin and some cooked rice are kept on the thatch 
of a house in a piece out of a broken earthern pot while down 
below, a fowl is killed in a ‘Puja’ and its meat is given to little 
children to eat While the crow eats little children are required 
to shout ‘Eat, Eat’. While unlike the Kondh who has words in 
his dialect only for ‘one’ and ‘two’ the Saora can count up to 10 
in his own dialect ; he has no word for ‘north’ and ‘South’, nor 
for the days of the week, atl which he has borrowed from Oriya. 
He has no word in his language for sugarcane, maize, mustard, 
garlic, jackfruit, tamarind, date palm, and sal, and among 
common animals, for the Bani bird, and the bat. He has no 
word in his dialect to differentiate the left hand from the right. 
Among hom relations he has no word for the ‘maternal uncle’ 
ne ie 
evident from the fact that he uses the ମି ବ 
as also his son’s wife, while he calls m 
pi AE uncle S daughter, 
wife’s s"cunger sister, ‘Trel-boi’ and Tike Po 

$4 no e the Kondhids, the mate- 
rnal uncle and the wife’s father go by the same word, ‘Mamang’ 
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(from Oriya Mama}. Unlike the Kondhs he is not totemistic nor 
exogamous. 

These Saoras of South Orissa are divided into several classes. 
The chief are the following 

(1) Sudha Saora, (2) Kampa Saora, (3) Kudumba, 
(4) Lanjia, Malia or Arsi, (5) Khunta Saora and (6) Jara 
Shavara. 

They too, particularly the Saddha and Kanya Saoras of the 
Gunupur plains, know the Jagannath legend with which Jara 
was associated and they believe that Jara Sabaras wear the dress 
of Kshatriyas. In their estimation, the Khunta Saoras are more 
backward, the Kudumba Saoras live in jungles while the Arsi are 
the ‘long tailed ones’ of the Puttasingi hills and of the hills on 
the other side, the Parlakhemedi. 

While such are the Savaras of the south, the Sabaras of 
the coastal areas of Orissa and of the northern districts ars 
completely changed. They have been fully acculturised and have 
forgotten the language and the rituals of the Savaras of the South. 
The following description of Sabaras of Keonjhar, particularly 
gathered from the ‘Sabaras of Danga Posi village, which is near 

“the Sitabinjh frescoes in the Keonjhar district, would illustrate 
the difference. 

These Sabaras believe in the Jagannath legend as is found in 
the post-Sarola Dasa period. Sarola Dasa does not say that 
there was any Sabara girl called Lalita whom the Brahmin 
messenger of the King married but the later legend has it. These 
Savaras say that their ancestors were the following eleven bro- 
thers and one sister 

1. Basu Savara, 2 Jara, 3. Anu, 4. Ekalabya, 5. Kirata, 
6. Birata, 7. Aja, 8. Gaja, 9 Bana, 10. Lalita, who was 
married to the Brahmin Bidyapati, 11. Naga, and 12. Kai. 
They think that Lalita was given a stone carved utensil as her 
dowry for which reason these Sabaras do not eat any more off a 
pot made of stone. 

They employ Brahmin priests. Every year, after the sacred 
thread is put on the holy image of the deity Ralabhadra in the 
Puri temple their Brahmin priest gives them a sacred thr6adwhich 
they-wear. If the thread snaps, they are forbidden to touch food 
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and drink until a fresh thread is given by the priest. It is only 
married men who wear the sacred thread. 

They do not eat the flash of cattle, b.rffalos or pigs. Drink is 
prohibited. 

They do not worship any Kitung nor placate evil spirits. 
Their deities are the following 


(1) Seeta Thakurani There are three stones on a 
hillock nearby who are said 
(2) Laba Kusha to represent these deities. 


(3) Jagannath who is worshipped with offering of fruits. 

(4) The Mahadeva, Neelakantheswara. A savara and his 
wife are said to have dug up the deity from the ground 
while they were digging for tubers in village Barati-pira. 

(5) Durga Thakurani, Mangala and Maha Maya. 

(6) Badam, also called Sunya Badam or Binjhari Badam. 
They will not eat mangoes during a year unless they 
first worship their Badam. He is akin to the Kondh 
‘Dharmu’. 

They observe Hindu festivals like Manabasa, Gurubara, 
Lakhmivrata and so on and their most important festivals are 
Makara Sankranti and Raja Sankranti. Their tribal priest is> 
called ‘Dehuri’ which is the name given to him by all acculturised 
Shavaras and Kondhs of the coastal districts. This dignitary, 
the ceremony of ‘New Mango’ observed in honour of Badam 
who is lord of all the forests, and the association of the name of 
‘Jara’ with their ancestry are the only slender links that they 
possess with the Savara race and, of course, they retain their 
name, ‘Sabara’. Their assimilation in the Hindu fold is almost 
complete. 

Nearly two-thirds of the Savaras of Orissa have thus been 
acculturised. In fact, acculturisation of several Savaras had 
already taken place by the time when Sarola Dasa wrote his 
Mahabharata. Several Hindu Kings are mentioned as having 
married Savara girls and there were Savara saints and warriors. 
Before that, Sabaripa, the Vajrayani Siddha who wrote philoso- 
phical poems of-which at least two are available could not have 
beer that state of civillisation in which the Lanjia -Saoras now 
are. 
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With the progress of education, opening up of communica- 
tion and as a result of industrialisation, the pace of acculturisa- 
tion is becoming faster, and faster. An English-educated Saora 
‘Gamang’ (headman) of village Titimiri in Gunupur was a M.L.A. 
for some time and few people knew that he was a Lanjia Saora. 

Seeing some areas in the Koraput subdivision after an 
intérval of 18 years, 1 noticed several important changes among 
the Adivasis in their dress, living and general condition. The 
Jhodia Paraja people would be discerned before from a distance, 
ihe men wearing loin cloths and carrying a number of gourd- 
shells in which they carried their food for the day. Their women 
were clad in the typical Paraja Panchia (a short and thick sari) 
and on their heads used to be piled one German Silver pot over 
the other in which they used to carry food. In the meanwhile, 
the D.B.K. Railway line had come, offering employment and 
higher wages, the Dandakaranya Project had come and indus- 
trialisation had bcgun. The Parajas had thus discarded their old 
garments and had begun to dress like anybody else. Gone were 
the gourd-shell containers, replaced by metal tiffin carriers and so 
also thc women wgre no more carrying a number of pots on 
their heads. While formerly they used to dance quite a lot, 
dances had become rare. Girls no more liked to sleep in their 
common dormitories. They had discarded their heavy and old 
shaped bangles and adopted the light Kacha, therefore it would 
no more be possible for them to exhibit a particular type of 
dance in which a girl used to strike the bangles of both wrists 
together. They wore saris, blouses and used cosmetics and 
dressed as any other Hindu girl would do. 

Gadaba women could be distinguished before by the very 
big brass rings which hung from their ear holes reaching mid- 
way along the side and by the ‘Kerong’, a striped cloth wrapped 
round the waist, another piece being wrapped round the upper 
part of the body. The Kcrong was the fibre of the Kerong plant. 
A strong rope used to be coiled round the waist with a ball of 
it sticking out on the back above the waist so that the heavy 
cloth would be kept in position and would not slip down. As 
the monster ear-rings were too heavy, they were swpp=xted by a 
coloured tape of Kerong passing through them and tied Tound- 
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the head. Now all such attirements were gone and had been 
replaced by common Saris. Gadaba women, like women every- 
where else, wanted comfortable wear andsnot cumbrous apparel. 

Therefore, with all these changes happening down the course 
of history every moment, with large masses of the so-called 
tribes getting acculturised and being absorbed with their neigh- 
bours, it is difficult to isolate particular tribal traits as having 
existed in Puri since time immemorial. There are certain special 
traits among certain tribes as distinct from those of others, but 
those traits as they exist must be the results of changes which 
have already taken place and will also change in course of time. 
Once the red road comes, changes become automatic and 
what years of persuasion will fail to achieve, a road will achicve 
simply, quickly and naturally. 

It might next be thought of to distinguish the tribes [rom 
non-tribals by grouping them together as jungle-folk. But his- 
tory shows that except people like Birhors (known in Orissa as 
Mankdiyas of whom the number is very small) who keep on 
roaming from place to place in the jungle, weaving fibre ropes 
and eating monkeys wherever found, no othes tribal is a dweller 
of the jungles by choice. An old Kondh ballad illustrates theim 
point of view in the matter : 

“Ditire naha Kanata 

Kakuli gata jadata’”’ 

These tragic lines mean 

“As an iron implement when it breaks is thrown in some 

obscure corner of the house, 

sO too a person who becomes a destitute enters the woods” 

There are more 


“Kokkeri Weda Kakuli Kumanda Kucha Hakuli’”’ which 

mean 

“Since early childhood we are woe-begone. We are exploi- 

ted since infancy like the pumpkin plant” 

The idea is that as soon as a pumpkin plant starts bearing 
leaves, its leaves are plucked and eaten, its tendrils are eaten and 
finally its fruit is eaten and this very old Kondh ballad of un- 
knoyec ancestry says that a Kondh is harried, exploited and made 
9 suffer at every stage of his life. 
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And so, the tribes have been receding and receding into the 
wilderness in the process of time, leaving only place names by 
which they are remembered. Not more than four miles west 
from Cuttack city there is the village ‘‘Bentkar”’, the very name 
connotes a tribe of Savaras. In the Puri district, there are several 
names of villages prefixed with the word ‘Bhil’, thus one may find 
Bhili Sasan, Bhil Deuli, Bhilligram and so on. The Madhava 
Mahatmya manuscript written sometime in the 18th century 
mentions Mudu Gala of the area near Niali-Madhava in the Puri 
district as the religious head of ‘Bhils’ whom he also describes as 
Sabaras. But there are now no Bhils in Orissa and Sabaras are 
found between Bhubaneswar and the sea. Sarola Das, in his 
palm leaf Oriya Mahabharata, which is the earliest extent Oriya 
Kavya mentions that near Puri was the tract which the calls 
Manohara-bana where Savara kings ruled. He gives their genea- 
logy. He mentions that in the Konarak area there was ‘Kanduka 
Kanana’ ruled by another Adibasi of the Malhara tribe, in the 
sea coast opposite to Mahendragiri hill there was the “‘Trikagiri 
Desha’ which was full of Savaras and where the presiding diety 
‘Trikala Hasti’ use@ to pass his time liunting animals. To its 
south-west was the powerful Savara kingdom of ‘Mahendramala’ 
ruled by the Savara king Karunakara and between the Karnata 
Desha and Maharastra was the very powerful ‘Kirata Desha’ with 
its king Kirata-sena. Sarola Dasa is popularly believed to have 
been a contemporary of Kapilendradeva, king of Orissa in the 
15th century but the evidence of his style, the allusions, and other 
historical facts and circumstances gathered from his works point 
at his age being the 10th century A. D. if not earlier. He wove 
into his work all the legends and the history that he was aware of 
and made it a great literary work. From the high State of 
Savaras which he has described to the conditions of the Lanjia 
Saoras living in the Puttasingi hills is a long trek into economic 
degradation by the same processes which continue even now 
wherever unchecked, lands originally reclaimed by Adivasis pass- 
ing into the hands of non-Adivasis, crops being sold away for a 
song or made over in repayment of usurious debts. and so many 
other circumstances. 

‘Scanning the Saora vocabulary reveals at a glance that icy” 
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have names in their dialect for paddy (sera), rice (ronko) and 
cotton (adi) which are grown on plain lands, as swell as names 
for other crops. They have a word for fish (a-ya) too and names 
for ‘cultivator’ (arra-mar) and ‘cultivation’ (Bra-ra). This, toge- 
ther with the facts that they have no word in their dialect for the 
sal tree, and the peacock, and they prefer to eat rice would show 
that originally they were plain dwelters. | 

Similarly, scanning the vocabulary of the Kondhs reveals 
that they have names in their dialects for paddy (Kulian or in 
Kui, Kudinga), rice (Manjian or in Kuil Pranga), wet lands 
(Mera or Ketta), cultivation (Ar-na), plough (Karru), agriculture 
(Herru Kumma) and for different operations of cultivation. The 
Bicha Parba or Ba-ali puja of the Kuvi Kondhs of the Koraput 
subdivision is of interst in this connection. On that occasion an 
entire village community practically stages a pantomime showing 
how, after God created human beings, society evolved and so 
did agriculture. 

The most ancient Jegend about the origin of man that is 
current among the Kondhs come from Kotia Kondhs of the 
Tumuribandh lock in the Baliguda subdivision of Phulbani. 
According to it, it is not one human being who was born bu+ 
three men and three women came out of a hole (‘Kuti,’ hence 
Kotia) in the ground at Sapangada near Guma and the women 
brought out seeds of crops and distributed them and onc of the 
men dug into the ground and released the stream Gunjihala while 
one of the women first laid a dam to obstruct its water and 
finding that the reservoir thus caused, flooded the village, again 
released it by drawing a furrow witha plough. The Jegend 
recites how when two mountains obstructed the river, the Kondhs 
cut a gorge across the mountains through which the stream now 
flows. I have described the legend in detail elsewhere but the 
legend illustrates that the conception of the Kondh even about 
his earliest society is not that of the gatherer in the jungle which 
most backward Kondhs even now are but of settied agricul- 
turists who knew how to grow crops on lands, used the plough, 
laid dams and_s~rigated their fields. The early ancestors were, 
_1s//“UDURANGSA, he married NERANDALI, the first woman, 
“who brought the crops and tackled the stream. 
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2nd-BURA SAONTA, he uimarried the second lady 

PUSURANTI 

3rd-KANGO, who dug into the ground and released the 

stream, he married MUTTINALI 
Even now the hill-Kondh shows great skitl in bunding hill streams 
and taking water in channels to- irrigate his lands and the way in 
which by obstructing the flow of a stream, diverting the water and 
gradually widening the portion of the river bed that is left free, 
he prepares a paddy land that is an art in itself and so too the 
way in which he prepares terraces on uplands. Terraces cut on 
hill-sides by the Lanjia Saoras are wonderful. Wherever lands 
are available for cultivation and facilities for cultivation are also 
available the Adivasis, whether of the Kondhid race or of thé 
Mundari race, have already turned into settled cultivators. The 
Kondhs with their sub-tribes, Jatap, Kotia, Koya and Konda 
Dora number 905,007 and with other members of the same race 
such as Gonds, Gondias, Orams and Juangs, Kissans and Parajas 
number 1,922,384 or over 45 percent of the total tribal popula- 
tion of the state and of them nearly 60 percent have been accul- 
turised. Except whore they have lands and facilities for doing 
‘cultivation elsewhere they are settled cultivators. The Savaras 
number 505,227 and except for 184,866 who live in the districts 
of Koraput and Kalahandi the others have been acculturised. 
Most of the Savaras have taken to settled cultivation but they 
appear to be more landless than the Kondhs. Mundas including 
Munda, Lohra, Mundari, Ho, Kolha and Kol Lohra number 
4,86,717, Santals number 4,11,181, Gadabas with their sub-tribes 
Parenga, Didai and Bonda Paraja number 57,359. All these tribes 
of the Mundari race together number 14,61,520 and form about 
34.5 percent of the total tribal population among them except a 
few thousands of Banda Parajas and a few Erenga Kolhas all 
the others are generally comparatively advanced, living as settled 
cultivators with a strong preference for the open country. The 
rest 20 percent of the different tribes have been generally accul- 
turised and have merged with Oriya Hindus. 

Of tribes who are as yet remote from acculturisation theré is 
a populatign of about 12 lakhs of whom the most vacaw std and 
therefore, outlandish ones are certain sub-tribes of Kors 
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known as Kotia, Dongria and Pengo, Kondhs of Subarnagiri in 
Phulbani, and among the tribes of the Mundari race, the Lanjia 
.Saoras and the Banda Parajas who are a sub-tribe of the Gada- 
bas all of whom belong to the southern districts and number 
nearly 160,000 out of total tribal population of the State num- 
bering 4,223,757 and in the northern districts there are the Juangs 
numbering 21,735 and the hill-Bhuyans of almost the same num- 
erical strength. All of them are now exposed to the forces that 
effect rapid changes because in the scheme of the planned devel- 
opment of the country no corner of India however remote and 
dim can remain beyond the pale of Panchayati Raj and the 
Blocks nor remain without works of development being taken up 
in such areas and roads, hospitals, schools and other institutions 
are rapidly spreading and extension officers in different fields are 
gradually making their presence felt. Particularly for predomi- 
nantly Adivasi areas there is the special care which the Indian 
Constitution enjoins. Of special significance is the fact the 
industrialization has begun to make rapid strides and a vast poten- 
tial of minerals, hydroelectric projects, forest wealth and also 
reclaimable lands lJies in those very areas Which have therefore 
automatically become targets for the forces of science, techno~ 
logy, capital and industry. This means more and more influx of 
outsiders into the Adivasi areas, rapid development of communi- 
cations,exploitation of minerals and power, mass displacement 
of Adivasis and their resettlement and rapid changes in their 
pattern of economy and social life. 

Hithertofore the changes that had occurred to them viewed 
from the earliest times had followed the course of pushing them 
from the life of agriculturists on the plains to a state of cultiva- 
tors-cum-gatherers and hunters in hills and jungles and then after 
further acculturisation, of getting them down to the plains as 
agriculturists. In spite of movement and change, the pattern 
down the centuries had been of culture arising out of agricultural 
economy and woven round it. This is amply illustrated by a 
glance at the culture change in any tribe or race. 

The Konsdhid race may be taken as an illustration. The most 

bat ward and primitive sections of the race, the two sup-tribes 
of Kotia Kondhs (of Koraput and Phulbani), the Pengo Kondhs 
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and the Dongri Kondhs believe in the two chief deities, Dharmu 
or Jhakiri who is up above and who permeates the universe and 
whose special priest is the Jani and secondly, Dhartanu (or Dha- 
rani) who is down below and is not only Mother Earth who gives 
all crops and fruits and sustains life but is also the Goddess who 
bestows prosperity and guards people from all evil and whose 
spetial priest is the Disari. They also worship the House-deity 
who guards the house and the Horu Penu or the presiding deity 
of the mountains and also some local mountains which are 
deemed by them to be sacred. There are some other local deities, 
Kotial of Belghar have the Mouli Penu, who is the Goddess who 
causes ailments. Kotias of Koraput have several ‘Gangi’, who gua- 
rd the fields and Pengo Kondhs of Kasipur have the Gudi Debta, 
another Goddess, equivalent to Chitagudi of the Kuvi Kondhs of 
Koraput and her companion, Kandbar. The Goddess Dartanu 
or Mother when annoyed, sends them small pox and other 
diseases and calamities which are also caused by the annoyance 
of other deities. Dharmu and Dartani enjoin right conduct 
and right action on them and so a man should not tell a. 
lie, should not cheat his neighbour and should not be 
dishonest. Dharmu and Dartani see everything and So no 
other witness is necessary for any transaction between one man 
and another. If someone does any wrong these deities may 
make him blind, his cattle and his children may perish, he may 
be eaten by a tiger or his life may be cut short by other means. 
A good man will live long and if a man dies early that is proof 
enough that the spirit (Duma) that dwelt in him was that of a 
bad man that had been reborn. Rebirth js inevitable, so one 
need not be afraid of death. The sole object of earthly existence 
is to enjoy life to the full. 

They also believe that their little village is like one family 
where the motto is, ‘‘Pahanahan Tinjara’”’ (Kotia, meaning ‘by 
sharing eat’), therefore even though private ownership of property 
is recognised, no one should fast if somebody else in the village 
has something to eat. Rituals, festivals, dancing, hunting, felling 
jungle for podu, mourning a death are matters in which the entire 
village community participates. The individuait>etreaely backed 
by the community in his relations with the people outsi& the. 
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village. On his part, he should not go against the wishes of the 
village elders that is the headman (Saonta or Majhi), the Disari, 
the Jani and the important raiyats who-together constitute the 
accepted tribal council that decides all matters arising between 
one villager and the other and all matters concerning the common 
interests of all the villagers and concerning the external relations 
of the village. The individual does not take a decision all by 
himself without consulting the village elders. 

All the festivals of the village concern the interests of the 
entire village-community and not like the Pujas performed in 
Hindu households, only the interests of the Jajamana and his 
family members. The occasion for holding the festivals are 
generally the following 

(i) thanksgiving to Mother ‘Earth and praying to her for 
good crops, plenty and prosperity. This is done on a big 
scale by performing the Meria Puja; 

(ii) thanksgiving to Mother Earth when for the first time 
in a year a fruit becomes ripe for eating or a crop is 
harvested and offering those to her before the community 
eats. The chief festivals of this natt¢re are the Nuakhias 
for the mango, the red-gram, the gourd, the mango~ 
kernel and mohwa flowers. On each such occasion they 
pray to her again to give them good crops; 

(1ji) a puja whenever an important work starts for the first 
time during the year, for instance podu and sowing 
crops. The sowing festival called Bich Parba or Bali 
Parba is a very important festival among all Kondhs; 

(iv) holding customary festivals in honour of the ancestors 
and of local deities to keep them satisfied so that they 
may not be angry ; 

(v) rituals for curing diseases or for warding off the tiger; 

(vi) rituals concerning the birth of child, marriages and 
deaths; 

(vii) bachhanalian festivals like the Chaitra Parba when 
they suspend all work, eat, drink, dance and sing and 
hunt ip, the forest. 

icy maintain one dormitory for all unmarried girls and 
- “<aisother for unmarried boys. Marriage between people bf the 
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same totems is taboo, itis like incest. They have different 
totems. Boys and girls choose their partners as they dance and 
sing together. They can then mix freely. There are four kinds 
of marriages: ° 

(i) the conventional marriage, 

(ii) by elopement, 

(iii) dragging or lifting away a girl froma public place 

with her previous consent, 

(iv) forced entry by a girl into her lover's house against 

the wishes of his parents. 

Tt is customary for the bridegroom’s parents to pay a 
bride-price to the bride’s parents before marriage takes place. 
After a girl’s marriage, strict faithfulness is enjoined upon her 
and social custom mukes adultery punishable with death but 
a woman can have a new husband if she likes and a divorce 
is easy to obtain. In that case the first husband recovers 
compensation from the second, the grown up children remain 
with their father and little children go with the mother to her 
new home but are restored back to their father as and when 
they grow up. There are pollutions on the occasion of menstru- 
ation and death. No important work should be done except at 
the auspicious moment fixed by the Disari. There are several 
taboos and omens good and evil similar to different sets of 
taboos and omens believed by Oriya Hindus. For instance, 
when Kotia Kondhs of Koraput start doing podu on a particular 
patch of jungle they regard it as an ill omen of the worst 
category if on the first day of work they see a peacock ora 
Kutra (barking deer) or a hare on that patch of jungle and then 
they will no more do podu there. All of them do podu which 
enables them 1o get a variety of grams, millets, pulses etc., with 
the least effort on cultivation and without application of manures 
and they get thatching grass which grows on podu land when it is 
left lying fallow. All of them eat the flesh of the cow and the 
buffalo and besides the crops which they grow the soft kernel 
inside mango stones is one of their staple diets and with that and 
with boiled mohwa flowers they carry on for two to three months 
every year. Another source of starch is the~g# the salap 


¬ 


palm tree? Collection of various kinds of yams from the jung'e and 
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processing them before eating takes much of their time. Children 
hold the baby at home when the parents go out to work, tend 
goats and cattle as they grow older, guard the fields to scare 
away wild animals when the crops ripen and at least for two 
months in the year, roam about collecting mohwa flowers, mohwa 
fruits, tamarind, karanja fruits (for preparing oil) and other 
articles. These pre-occupations interfere with their studies even 
when schools are provided. Another diversion that disturbs boys 
is the young-women’s dormitory and singing and dancing with 
girls before getting married is quite a phase of Iife. 

This more or less is also the way of life of all Kondhs, 
including their subtribes, who are not acculturised to an appre- 
ciable degree. There has been marked acculturisation in the 
districts of Sambalpur, Kalahandi, Bolangir and in the northern 
districts where the Kondhs have forgotten their dialect, have 
adopted Oriya and instead of the loin cloth of the males and 
the bare bodies of the women decked with masses of bead 
necklaces have adopted the dhoti, the sari and in fact the dress 
of the Oriya Hindus. But the tribal priest Disari (sometimes 
turncd Dehuri) and Jani continue, although Brahmin priests 
are sometimes engaged and the Earth-Goddess continues to be the” 
chief deity though she is called Gramsiri and so does Dharmu in 
the form of Badam. The festivals still follow harvesting and 
eating of new crops and fruits and like the Meriah performed 
in Pousa or Magha the chief festival, held in honour of Gram 
siri, takes place in those months. Names of totems have 
vanished but a few remnants of old totems like Sikoka, Palka, 
Mutaka are still seen. Bride price is still paid but the dormitories 
and marriage by capture and by forced entry have been 
abolished, though the two other forms of marriage have 
remained. Community spirit remains and also respect for 
village elders though solidarity has weakened and the life in 
general is that of settled agriculturists who still have occupations 
concerning the jungles. Local mountain deities continue to 
be worshipped. 


Where even sn the northern districts, people still live on the 


hills “Baudi Bhuyans and Juangs there cxists a nearer 
Temblance to the way of life of the unacculturised Kondhs. 
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Among the northern tribes, the Juangs are regarded as the most 
primitive and because they speak a dialect akin to Mundari, 
they are regarded as betonging to the Mundari stock. But they 
have been acculturised to a large degree. They use several Oriya 
words in their language, the men dress like Oriya Hindus and 
the women wear saries and among them the Earth-Goddess has 
already turned into the partly Hinduised Gramsiri, the same as 
among acculturised Kondhs, Bhuyans and Gonds. 

And inspite of their dialect the Juangs evince a marked 
similarity with the manners, customs and ways of life of the 
Kondhs. Akin to the Kondh supreme Deity Dharmu is their 
Badam or Gainsiri the same as that worshipped by Bhuyans. 
Akin to the Kondh FEarth-Goddess who is also THE GODDESS 
is their Gramsiri. Like the Kondh high priest Disari they have 
their Dehuri. They too worship local sacred mountains. Like 
the Kondh burying the flesh of a sacrificed animal in his field 
they bury the snout of the pig cut, a Kondh fashion when it 
is alive, in the field and like the Kondhs the offering is made to 
the Goddess Gramsiri. It takes place in Asadh and is called 
Ashadhi. Festivalsttake place, as among the Kondhs, on the 
occasion of eating mangoes for the first time and also before 
eating the first paddy, the first cereals and So on and particularly 
the new Paddy festival requires a buffalo to be sacrificed before 
Gramsiri. They too are tocemistic and exogamous and their 
totems are grouped into blood relations totems (Kutum Bak) 
within which no intermarriage is permissible, as for instance 
among the totems of Lim, Kundheji, Hat Sida, Gung, Kundhi 
Gharia, Talpadia, Kiri and Renda, and secondly, into marriage 
totems (Bandhu Bak). They have their youth dormitories for 
girls and boys separately. Selection of partners in marriage is 
preceded by courtship done by means of dancing and singing 
and visits of parties of girls to the boys’ dormitory of another 
village and vice versa, the visitors carrying presents when they 
are entertained, and housed with dances and songs taking 
place at night. 

The maximum acculturisation in the Keadhid race has 
taken, place among the Gonds of Orissa. They are hardly” Cistin- 
guishable from the Oriya Hindu cultivators and as a race have 
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taken very avidly to education. They worship several Hindu 
deities like Bhima, Mangala and Basuki and observe several 
Hindu festivals and as distinct from Kondhs any where, worship 
iwo deities Jangha and Linga who are probably names of 
legendary ancestors like those of the Kotia Udaranga, Buro 
Saonto and Kango. They sometimes employ Brahmin priests, 
have no youth dormitory, no system of marriage by capture, ‘nor 
by forced entry. But they still have the tribal priest, the Dehuri 
and attach great importance to their Gramsiri, worship ancestors 
on a particular day worship local sacred mountains and their 
chief festival, which too is in honour of the Goddess, takes 
place as among Kondhs, in Pousha, though it has been Hinduised 
and is called Gouri Osha. The ancient totems are remembered 
then, each family preparing a clay image of its animal totem and 
the o’d system of an entire village holding a communat ritual 
jointly at one place is clearly evinced when all the totems are 
placed together and worshipped. Thus in the northern-most 
border of Orissa, in Mayurbha.:j. the Gonds still retain remnants 
of the tribal characteristics of Kondhs in the southern districts. 
These changes, however far rcaching, have not affected the 
agricultural character of the cconcmy of the people and the. 
essential nature of the rituals, beiicfs and social philosophy which 
are woven round agricultural cconoiny. Of all earthly possession 
land comes first in their conception. It sustains life. It is sym- 
bolised in the Earth-Goddess and is personified, endowed with 
benign qualities and if due regard is not paid to her, with power 
to destroy. There are also the forces beyond the Earth which 
create days and nights and seasons and have made the celestial 
bodies and they are personified in the all-seeing, all powerful 
Badam or Dharmu. Between Dharmu and Dhartani man must 
live a straight and honest life doing his duty to his family and to 
his society. Life is meant for enjoyment but there can be no life 
and no enjoyment without solidarity within the fold of the 
village, and what is important to the individual is also the con- 
cern of the entire village. No one can break these social ethics 
unless he leaves the village and starts a separate colony else- 
wheye&Stcuuse their agricultural economy compels all of them to. 
arinée together at one place and to persue the same occupations 
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side by side with all others throughout their lives. While the 
entire village is like a single united home this concept has its 
painful corollary, a mar of a different village is an alien and his 
interests are separate and if he dares to cut the boundary trees 
standing on the crest of a mountain that divide the jurisdictions 
of two villages it is likely that there will be a free fight between 
the ‘people of two villages. The ego of the individual is raised 
to the status of the ego of the entire village and so clashes occur 
sometimes at the time of marriage which in essence means 
snatching away the prized possession of one village by people of 
another village even though the boy and the girl are in love. 

The changes ushered in by industrialisation tend to cut at 
the root of the old accustomed life because its very basis, life 
lived on agricultural economy goes. Suddenly, people rooted to 
a spot where they used to gather or grow whatever used to 
sustain their lives find that they have to part company with 
their old village and to scatter about in search of a living 
whether as skilled or unskilled labourer or in other modern 
employments. It will require time to make them adjust to such 
a situation which reGuires new disciplines, new inhabitations and 
2 new outlook. The family has to separate because each member 
has to find some occupation where he or she can fit in. The hold 
of the tribal council and the-village community and the loyalties 
and inhibitions which they had imposed and the chastening fear 
of village gods vanish suddenly. In place of the economy of 
exchange of services and goods will come the money-economy 
where value is fixed both of a person and of goods in terms of 
money. Opportunities open for earning more and more money, 
new and costly wants develop, together with a costlier standard 
of living but a people who were never accustomed to have to 
compete with each other in any sphere of their life now enter 
a life where competition is the rule and is the sole means by 
which one can survive. It is not people of a single totem nor 
a single tribe who can live together at one place for generations 
and share common traditions, the little world encircled by 
natural barriers is now thrown open to the entirg human race. 
‘Tribal ethics will be replaced by broad universal human tl ics 
and tlie tribes in this changing context will naturally need- 
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special care and education and training to be enabled to adjust 
themselves to this new situations so that they can maintain their 
place in the new pattern of existence with dignity and peace as 
“healthy and enlightened human beings. 
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